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WORDS WRITTEN BEFORE 


Henry Masters came to live in Millicent Road, in 
the row of houses called May Villas, in 1887. The 
house which he took was new and had a sandstone 
plaque upon it inscribed ‘a.D. 1887.’ For 1887 
was an annus mirabilis, a Jubilee year, and regarded 
itself as a shining mark in time. And the new 
house, glimmering in yellow brick and grey cement, 
knew nothing of its dingy future, knew only the 
abundance of air and sunshine that belonged to it 
at the time when it was built. Millicent Road 
was then being made, and had been named after 
the principal landlord’s little daughter Millie. The 
footway on either side was brown earth and clay, 
but the pavement was coming, and dark-faced 
Frenchmen, looking like negroes, tended smelly 
cauldrons of asphalt upon the roadway. 

It was decided to cut down the ‘ Bishop’s Tree,’ 
a mighty ash which had been allowed to remain at 
the corner of the new Magenta Avenue—and in 
falling it crashed upon a corner of May Villas, and 
one house had to be re-built. The ‘ Bishop’s 
Tree’ off-licence at the foot of Millicent Road was 
named after the tree. 

Henry Masters brought with him his wife 
Maggie and her brother, Fred Fisher. Masters 
and Fisher had been schoolmates even before 
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Henry knew that Fred had a sister, and in early 
manhood they were such close friends that they 
lived together and in all their leisure hours were 
inseparable. When in the autumn Maggie’s child 
was born it was called Fred after this friendly 
uncle, and he was as pleased as if it were his own 
boy. 

They were all young together and very happy. 
Henry Masters opened the new coal-office of the 
‘West Derbyshire Coal Company,’ and Fred 
Fisher was a clerk in the People’s Trust and 
Investment Company — Figgis & Finch’s in the 
High Street. The two men laid out the garden 
and called it a garden then, though in later years of 
neglect and smoke it was commonly thought of as 
the place where the dustbin was kept and clothes 
hung out to dry, the ‘ back-yard.’ But then, in 
the first years in the new home, they vied with 
their neighbours in the brightness of their garden. 
Under-London, or at least this part of it, was then 
on the edge of the country, the edge of the town. 
Butterflies, wasps, bees, flies abounded. They 
came surging across from the woods and meadows 
of Pilver End and Brooks Green. The flowers of 
the garden seemed to leap the low wooden palings 
which enclosed them. And on summer evenings, 
when Henry and his wife were watering the beds 
and taking flies off the roses, and Fred Fisher 
rolled the yellow paths with a little roller hired from 
the ironmonger on Ordeyne Road, and the thrushes 
and nightingales and robins poured forth their 
melodies, you could feel happiness everywhere. 

In winter it was not quite so idyllic. Nature did 
not intoxicate as she did in summer, and it takes 
a more poetic mind than the Masters’s possessed 
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to become attuned to the beauties of streaming 
rain, encroaching mist, or, sunsets seen through 
fog. And as the dense mass of London lay west 
of them, every visible sunset was enveloped in the 
grandeur of smoke. 

From the top of the tower of the Under-London 
parish church you could see a long way. Built in 
medizval times, or rather, to be precise, in 1346, the 
year of the glory of Crecy, it was naturally feudal, 
and as like a castle as a church dare be; built of 
massive stone on the highest ground and dominat- 
ing all the district round about. It appears that 
even in 1346 there was a village here, St. Mary’s 
under London, and the High Street ran direct past 
this church then as now, all the way to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in the heart of the City. St. Mary’s 
Norman tower then ruled over the country, not 
over the town. On every hand, beyond the thatched 
roofs lay green fields enamelled with buttercups, 
and great elms and leaning hawthorn trees and 
hornbeams without number. ‘The spire of St. 
Paul’s, seen beyond the marshes, beyond and above 
the high bank of the Lea and the clover-covered 
downs of Hackney, was the Bishop’s pointer to 
the true lodestar of man’s affections, or if it did not 
raise men’s thoughts to heaven, it at least showed 
where the City lay and the Thames flowed. And 
after the Great Fire, when the spire was exchanged 
for a dome, its black outline was clear against the 
sky, sunlight-edged and jubilant. Then London’s 
destiny began to change. Its grandeur grew and 
its industrialism spread; its many smokes blended 
above it as a tent-roof. The dome became a black 
mitre, pompous and ominous, It became mysteri- 
ous, being veiled and unveiled, revealed and hidden, 
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and revealed again by ever-increasing fogs and then 
clearance of fogs. Houses in their thousands 
marched outward from beneath its shadow and de- 
ployed like infantry upon a great battlefield. And 
from the houses rose thousands of tiny smokes, ever 
increasing, ever encroaching over London Fields 
and Cambridge Heath and Hackney Downs and 
Stamford Hill. And the houses ate up the green 
fields and the trees and the country. London 
marched out to St. Mary’s under London -and ` 
joined it to her with houses all the way. 

By 1887 Under-London was joined to London, 
and from the tower of the Parish Church you 
looked one way to a vast urban area and the other 
to the still unspoiled country. London like a vast 
black storm-cloud coming up from an unseen 
horizon obscured half the sky, leaving the other 
half clear. St. Mary’s like a bastion stood on its 
hill for a moment as it seemed in an attitude of 
defence, but it was only for a moment ; the clouds 
of London smoke soon swept over it and the little 
houses debouched still farther, beyond Millicent 
Road with its May Villas, away to Brooks Green 
and Pilver End. Is not Pilver End now part of 
Under-London and undistinguishable from the 
rest? Is not the fringe of it something like to 
Millicent Road in the year of the Queen’s first 
Jubilee, alive with butterflies and gay with flowers, 
though the workmen are placing the flagstones of 
the pavement ? 

St. Mary’s has become an interior church in the 
grey light of streets. But inside it the high oak pews 
tell of another age. Some pews are the property 
of old manors and are inalienable and cannot 
be sold. All the pews are spacious. There is 
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room for three hundred people, including the cheap 
space in the gallery, but as in 1887 there are already 
thirty thousand people in Under-London there is 
never an extra seat to be found after eleven on 
Sunday morning. Not that the Reverend Henry 
Sidebotham is a popular preacher. But he is the 
Vicar, has been vicar for twenty years and remembers 
when Under-London was a much smaller place, 
before the railway came and the High Street used 
to be full of all sorts of conveyances and equipages 
travelling to and from the city of London. Side- 
botham was one of the Sidebothams of Brooks 
Green; he was born in 1837, the year the Queen 
came to the throne. He and the Queen cele- 
brated a Jubilee together, and he was indeed quite 
Victorian in every way. 

In the walls and under the stone floor and under 
the approaches where men and women trod their 
way to church, lay the respected dead of old time, 
and with a thrill one read the ancient dates of their 
deaths. And as Under-London grew in cheap 
modernity the paradox of such dates as 1540, 1663, 
1717 in the parish church grew more startling. 
Children especially loved to decipher the dates and 
exclaim at them to their parents. 

One of the principal vaults was the eternal 
property of a family which has entirely disappeared. 
But the memorial and the dust remains. ‘ Here 
Lyeth, Sr John Chales, says one inscription, 
‘Knyght. Somtym Lord Maior of London. Ann 
his wife also. Dyed 1531. Dame Ann 1540.’ 

Sir John Chales bequeathed half his fortune for 
the foundation of a school. He no doubt left 
something also for a lamp to be kept burning for 
his soul. But the Chales school in old red brick 
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swarming exteriorly with ivy used to be St. Mary’s 
educational bulwark. It was built in the shadow 
of the church tower with the end that youth might 
be taught to be good Christians and loyal subjects. 
In 1887, however, the Chales heritage was being 
applied elsewhere. Away beyond the building lots 
of Frederick Road and the green fields which faced 
O’Flaherty’s timber-yard a handsome .red-brick 
building had arisen and was called the Under- 
London Collegiate School. The Chales crest ‘was ` 
its crest, and it kept its Founder’s Day, and it was 
intended as a link between the National School in 
Ordeyne Road and the University. It gave what 
in those days ambitious parents called a ‘ good 
education,’ and Henry Masters marked it out as 
the place where his boy would go when he was old 
enough. 

Mr. and Mrs. Masters took their baby to the 
parish church to be baptized and Fred Fisher was 
godfather, and the Reverend Henry Sidebotham 
sprinkled the water and sealed the boy for Christ, 
and as he did so recognised what he called ‘the 
new coalman,’ though in truth Henry Masters had 
not much actually to do with the coal. The vicar 
even Called on his new parishioners afterwards, though 
he was not able to attract them to the practice of 
regular churchgoing on Sunday mornings. 

There were too many other things to do during 
the precious leisure of the Sunday to go to church ; 
the house and the garden claimed the two men; 
the child and the cooking claimed the woman. 
And, then, moreover there was no constraint upon 
them to go to church. Their neighbours did not 
know them, and they themselves did not go. 
Under-London was a big enough place even then. 
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One could do very much what one liked without 
fear of gossip. pi 

Henry Masters had been a quiet, rather religious 
youth who had gone to early Communion upon 
occasion when Maggie Fisher went, before the 
marriage. After marriage, as if they had sinned, 
for both of them things were different. 

Then about the time of the birth of their 
‘ Jubilee baby’ husband and wife had necessarily 
been separated a little. Henry and Fred went out 
together, without the restraining feminine influence 
which would otherwise have kept them from bad 
company. And they fell in with the new crowd of 
fellows who frequented the lately re-built ‘ Sun’ 
tavern on Magenta Avenue. Here the young men 
of the new neighbourhood met to drink whisky and 
brag. It was not one of the bars where middle- 
aged men tell naughty stories, but one of the 
primitive sort where men meet to brag. Every 
one bragged—of what he had once won at a race, 
of how he once knocked out So-and-so, of how 
much profit he made on a deal, of a woman success- 
fully deceived, of a hand of cards with four aces. 
And Henry and Fred, demure at first, soon found 
things to brag of, generally gambling successes and 
lucky strokes at the billiard table. 

The pavement got all down in Millicent Road, 
connecting with the slum street of Horner’s Alley, 
once a poor rural corner, now the natural abode of 
sweeps, rag-and-bone men, scavengers, and poor 
hawkers. Horner’s Alley, though built in 1860, 
was destined to remain unpaved until 1900, when 
a Socialist Progressive Municipality had it paved 
right across and made impassable for horse-traffic. 
Here lived one of the habitués of the ‘Sun’ 
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tavern, Bill Edwards, a betting tout, and his two 
daughters, Flo and Myrtle. He had known the 
‘Sun’ when it was ‘ The Old Lion’ inn, corner of 
Crab Street, ‘where the beer was a sight better 
than it is now.’ But Flo was a barmaid at the new 
public-house and handed the old man a free pint 
now and then. Bill Edwards was in any case 
always round or about the ‘Sun’ of an evening, 
and gave the young men tips about horses and 
women and the way to mix their drinks. He had 
his trade there, and Flo at the bar was useful in 
many ways. 

Red-headed, white-skinned and plump and 
saucy and altogether cynical, Flo Edwards received 
the beery courtship of scores of men and knew 
whom to encourage and whom to snub. On the 
whole it was less expensive to be snubbed by Flo 
than to be encouraged by her. And it was not 
merely that you spent more on drink; you might 
spend more in other ways. Bill Edwards saw to 
that. She lured Fred Fisher to his ruin, but it was 
her father who really caused it. 

As the brightness of Millicent Road faded, 
something also of happiness went out of the lives of 
the Masters family. Perhaps due to bragging, the 
desires of the men were bigger and stronger than 
what Under-London proposed to deal them out. 
Their wages only admitted of the simple life and 
offered no margin for a drink or a bet or even a 
visit to a London theatre or music-hall. An 
occasional lucky bet on a winning horse only 
stirred up greater desire for elbow-room. And 
elbow-room to young men is largely a matter of 


money. Lack of money cramps a would-be 
generous style. 
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Both men, without realising it, began to press 
too heavily on Maggie. They cut the housekeep- 
ing allowance and denied her help, and shut their 
eyes to the spectacle of sister and wife on her knees 
with scrubbing-brush, floor-cloth, and pail, scrub- 
bing the linoleum-covered floors. They preferred 
to think of her all day, as they saw her in the even- 
ings, nicely laundered, gently rocking the baby to 
sleep. 

Mrs. Masters, it is true, was uncomplaining ; 
she did not see the new era of work and the 
drudgery coming along. ‘The clouds rising to her 
fair noontide were unobserved until it began to 
rain. It surprised her a little when the men 
began to grumble at their food. You could not 
always be sure that cheap food would be good ; 
eggs at sixteen a shilling sometimes turned out to 
be a little coarse, though they were guaranteed and 
could be exchanged. New Zealand mutton might 
also upon occasion be a bit hard and tasteless, but 
it was less than half the price of home-grown 
meat. She tried to be*sure about the butter. 
Mixed-fruit jam at seven pounds for a shilling did 
of course involve some risk. It was not really jam. 
She had some black-currant for Sundays, a seven- 
penny pot, one pound. She’d better make a jam- 
roll with that mixed fruit. 

Henry Masters bought himself a rather loud 
check suit to go to the races. Fred Fisher did the 
same. Maggie would have to make herself some- 
thing. But they weren’t taking her. The two 
men had booked seats on the ‘ Lord Cavendish,’ a 
huge brake with six horses which made an annual 
expedition to Epsom, starting from ‘The Cock’ 
at eight in the morning on Derby Day. Fred 
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Fisher won forty pounds and Henry Masters won 
ten, backing an outsider. Both came home drunk 
at midnight and hid their money gains from Maggie 
for another spree. 

Fred Fisher spent five pounds on a gold watch 
and chain for Flo Edwards; Henry, not to be 
behindhand, gave her a pair of ear-rings. There 
was a gay drinking-bout in one of the ‘Sun’s’ 
private rooms, when Flo sat on the table hysterically 
full of drinking, lifting her fat, stockinged legs to ` 
the crocheted fringe of her underwear, and giggling 
in an abandoned way whilst the men, more sober 
than righteous, tried in turns to take a kiss or per- 
suade her off the table to sit on the sofa instead. 

But in this scene the two gallants quarrelled, 
or at least they grew cold to one another. Flo 
encouraged them equally, and both had rather lost 
their heads about her. Only Henry, as a married 
man, was forced to retreat. Flo took Fred Fisher 
home with her to that dingy hovel in Horner’s 
Alley, and how they carried on the outside world 
did not know. Bill Edwards did not want to see 
Flo married ; that would mean her belonging to 
some one else ; she was more profitable as an un- 
married woman largely in his keep. And Fred 
Fisher had no idea of marrying her. It was a 
flirtation, an adventure, and he plunged into it. 
Uncle Fred was a plunger. 

He plunged. Masters remembered that he 
was a husband. Mrs. Masters toiled. And so 
months and years passed in Millicent Road. The 
box-factory with its mighty wall rose up north of 
Millicent Road, taking a sharp-cut area of sky. 
Partington’s raised a heaven-high structure for 
poster-advertisements on the waste land to the west 
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of May Villas, and that took away a fifth of the 
brightness of the afternoon. ‘The butterflies, as if 
Partington had no right there, nosed at his hoard- 
ing, nosed and mounted and fluttered and nosed 
again, and returned down to the gardens and 
then flitted some other way to the sun. Spargo’s 
Memorial Hall, erected in thanks for recovery from 
fever, rose in red brick higher than three-story 
houses and dimmed the light in another direction. 
A new public-house befouled a new corner. Five 
streets were cut out of Wilsmore Park where the 
Wilsmores used to live. The little lakelet with 
its stooping willows was partially filled with gar- 
bage and became known as Dead-dog Pond. 
Under-London main station grew noisier every day. 
Two respectable public-houses became gin-palaces. 
From them to the cabmen’s shelter beside the rank 
were long tracks of beer. Competition for the 
shops beside the station grew. Business was 
lively and promising at the office of the West 
Derbyshire Coal Company and at the other coal 
offices, 

All the gossip of Under-London was carried 
over the counter by chance comers. And there it 
was that Henry Masters got an inkling of the fact 
that all was not well with his brother-in-law. He 
was getting into trouble. He was obviously spend- 
ing far more than he earned. He must be getting 
into debt. 

One evening just as the office was closing Fred 
Fisher called for Henry. He was looking terribly 
glum, and Masters guessed that he was about to 
unbosom himself. It was a way Fred had. He 
could not bear to have a secret. That pleased 
Henry Masters and flattered him. It was perhaps 
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the foundation of the friendship that had kept the 
two men together so long. There had been a 
certain coldness for the last two years, and the one 
had despised the other, one for his sobriety and 
hypocrisy, the other for his riotous living. Now 
that would be got over. 

Both men repaired to the ‘ Castle’ for a drink 
and a talk, and sat in the sawdust and spirit-smelling 
bar parlour with two glasses of beer and talked. 
The upshot was a startling one. Fred Fisher had 
to leave everything and go. Henry Masters 
raised his last penny and got him a passage to 
America and made him free. On the 23rd Decem- 
ber 1890 Uncle Frederick sailed for New York 
with infinite hopes and many regrets, secretly 
resolved to make a good life— over there.’ 

So Henry and Maggie Masters were left alone 
with their child—and Under-London. 


I 
BUYING A PEAK-HAT 


‘Why couldn’t you wear a mortar-board on week- 
days ?’ 

‘The boys would throw things at me and call 
names.’ 

‘ Not if you were with me.’ 

“No, but they’d make faces all the same. | Be- 
sides, they’d kid me about it afterwards.’ 

‘Then perhaps we had better buy a peak-hat, 
though your mother did say “ mortar-board,” didn’t 
she P’ 

Freddy and Father had been sent by Mother 
from the little home in May Villas to buy Freddy 
a new suit and a hat for Sundays. The hat was in 
dispute. Though he wore a cap all the week 
Freddy had to wear a hat on Sunday. But the hat 
could not be worn except with his best suit and his 
bow-tie to go to church on Sunday morning. Not 
even a peak-hat is possible on a week-day. But 
Freddy cannot argue any further. Fathers must 
have their way. So they trip along Magenta 
Avenue to Poppleton’s, the little tailor-shop in 
Frederick Road, to buy a peak-hat and a suit. 

As they pass the Sun Tavern Henry Masters 
lifts his eyes to the open bar-entrance for a glimpse 
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of Flo Edwards, but the clatter of little Fred’s iron 
heels upon the pavement brings his eyes down to 
his boy. 

‘What sort of a suit would you like, Freddy ?’ 
asks Father, after a while. He is a huge stout 
fellow; looks like a specimen father who ought to 
be caught and labelled. He takes two strides to 
Freddy’s three. Freddy is down below some- 
where, nearer the street and the gutter, and Father 
is somewhere up aloft, and he looks through the « 
upper panes of shop-windows while Freddy looks 
through the lower ones. 

Freddy dives deep into his own little thoughtful 
silence. 
‘Well then ...’ says Father encouragingly, 

. what colour, eh? Blue? Or _ perhaps 
you'd like a nice grey like mine. Look! But 
Mother said black, didn’t she ?’ 

Freddy sniffs the stale tobacco smell of the lapel 
of the coat that keeps flapping against his face, and 
then chirps up engagingly, ‘ Pd like white, father.’ 

‘ White ?’ 

‘ A suit of whites.’ 

‘But you can’t go to church in white—that 
wouldn’t look right, would it ?’ 

“No-o.’ 

And then the conversation lapsed. For Father 
was not ready to take the hint that the cricketing 
season was coming and that white flannels might be 
necessary. 

‘ Now, here’s a nice suit,’ said the suave and 
bald-headed Mr. Poppleton. ‘Try it on, my 
boy. A very nice pattern, don’t you think? 
Pepper and salt pattern. Guaranteed cloth. Have 
the buttons all sewn on a second time before he. 
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puts it on. Oh yes, good wearing material. How 
much? Oh, let me see; yes, eleven and three. 
Worth it. And a peak-hat? What coloured 
cloth? Black? Here we are, black with green 
peak. Try it on.’ 

Freddy removed his cap and the tailor placed 
the peak-hat on his head, posing it with great care. 
* Now look in the glass.’ 

The boy looked at himself with an expression- 
less face and then slowly began to grin. 

“He doesn’t want a mortar-board, boys call it 
names,’ said Father apologetically to the tailor. 

“Yes, I have heard; chopping board and suet 
basin and the rest . . . perhaps a quieter-coloured 
peak would be better, black cloth with a dark-blue 
peak, eh? Try this one. Ah, that’s better. That 
suits him very well. You'll take that? Very well. 
Now is there anything else whilst you’re here? 
Thinking of buying a cricketing suit for the 
summer ? ’ 

Freddy looked up at his father meaningly. 
Father hesitated. 

‘It’s only the Easter holidays,’ said he. “Seems 
hardly time to think of that.’ 

Mr. Poppleton pulled down and began to unwrap 
some tightly-strung packages of boys’ flannels. 

“How much would a suit cost ?’ 

‘ Vest and knickers—why, let me see—seven and 
sixpence, warranted shrunk.’ 

‘Seven and six. Well, we'll think it over. It’s 
only Easter. Summet’s still a long way off. Here, 
Freddy, you carry the parcel. Good afternoon.’ 

So Father and Freddy started home again to 
Mother. 

‘I say, won’t you look swell in all that,’ said 
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Father, after a while. ‘ Won’t you now? But it 
cost a lot; thirteen and three. That’s a lot of money. 
Seven and six for the whites would have made 
ita guinea. You'll have to do much better at your 
lessons now. ‘Twelfth in the class last term, you 
know. Twelfth isn’t very encouraging. Twelfth 
doesn’t look like a suit of whites. Now if you’d 
been first I'd have bought you a suit likea shot. 
White is the colour of those who succeed.’ 

Freddy wasn’t thinking about that. He did not 
see in his mind’s eye a cricket eleven with only one 
boy in white—the boy who was first in his class. 
Salter was first, and Salter wore spectacles—couldn’t 
see a ball coming, couldn’t even catch a rubber 
ball. 

‘The one as was first don’t play cricket,’ said 
ME, 

*Doesn’t,’ said his father, correctively. ‘ I’ll lay 
that Flossie, when she grows a little, will overtake 
you. She’s got the brains of the family,’ Mr. 
Masters went on. 

Flossie was Fred’s little sister, born since Uncle 
Frederick went away. Fred did not remember her 
being born. She happened into a cradle and cried, 
and later, played at bricks on the kitchen floor. 
But in Freddy’s opinion she was not of much use. 
He had nothing to say about her at this juncture. 

When they got home they faced Mother. She 
wasn’t at all pleased with the peak-hat. 

‘ Fancy my boy in a hat like that,’ said she. 

‘ He wanted to buy a suit of whites.’ 

‘I said buy him a college hat. He can’t go to 
church in that thing.’ 

‘ Boy preferred the peak-hat, didn’t you, Freddy ?’ 

Freddy nodded. 
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‘ If you want whites you'll have to work for them. 
Now, which is your worst subject ?’ 

*’Rithmetic.’ 

‘ Arithmetic; yes, and you must work hard at 
your arithmetic and we’ll see about the suit. It’s 
tea-time now. But after tea bring me the sum-book 
and we'll see about it.’ 

So Father turned away from Mother and absent- 
mindedly stumbled over a Tower of Babel which 
Flossie had built on the floor. Flossie cried, so 
Father picked her up, put her on his shoulder, and 
bore her from the kitchen to the dining-room where 
the big round table was spread for tea. Mother 
finished filling the lamps with oil for the evening, 
and Fred sat on a chair, tilted it, and sang to himself. 
He felt happy. 

“I know what I’ll do,’ said Father, after tea. 
‘Tl buy you the whites, but you must earn them. 
How’d you like to earn them, eh ?’ 

‘The idea,’ exclaimed Mrs. Masters. ‘ Is he to 
go out on the streets and sell newspapers? Is that 
what you mean ?’ 

Fred was silent. 

‘No, Mother,’ said Mr. Masters to his wife. 
‘Keep calm. I only want to help him, self-help you 
know. I was thinking he could work it out on 
sums. What do you say, Fred; a penny for every 
sum you do right during the holidays; seven and 
six, that’s ninety pennies, ninety sums. Do them 
right and I'll buy you the whites. What say?’ 

Fred smiled encouragingly to his father. Father’s 
word was law, anyway. 

‘ Yes, a penny for each sum right—but look here, 
I’ll take twopence off for each sum you get wrong. 
I can’t bear inaccuracy.’ 
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‘That’s hardly fair,’ Mother demurred. ‘It 
oughtn’t to be more than a penny off for a wrong 
sum.’ 

But the father’s word held, and Fred sat down to 
long multiplication sums at a penny a time, and was 
not loth, seeing the whites in view. 


II 
SUMS AND BEETLES 


Tue time between Easter and Whitsuntide is one | 
of mystery and change and growth. To fathers | 
and mothers Spring is often just the routine of life 
but to children it is discovery. All children live 
on desert islands. Grown-ups are like cannibals 
and pirates. ‘They’ve been on the islands before | 
and know all about them. But the children are the 
eternal Robinsons coming from a wreck to a land of ` 
mystery. 

Freddy had a double life; one of discovery and | 
adventure, the other of durance vile. One half of 
his life he was a Robinson, the other half a Silvio 
Pellico. He spent his Easter holiday either poring 
over his exercise book doing compound multiplica- 
tion sums or dragging the Lime Street pond for 
beetles and newts. Sometimes he had a morning 
at the pond. He met his boy friend Dolly Brown, 
a funny little smiling lump of a boy in a blue jersey, 
Freddy’s first and lasting chum. Dolly Brown had 
some knowledge which Freddy had not. Both of 
them were throwing stones into a pond and trying 
who could make the biggest splash when Dolly dis- 
covered that there were newts in the pond— 


‘ tritons ’ he called them. 
2I 
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‘ Oh, Fred—tritons l’ 

Dolly also named the water-boatman beetle row- 
ing itself about in the muddy water with its grey 
middle legs. And stuck to the top of a low rush 
he found what he called ‘ Nottonnecktie glauca.’ 

‘Straight ?’ asked Freddy. ‘ Say it again l’ 

‘Nottonecktie glauca, straight, that’s what my 
dad calls them. Look, breathing tubes coming out 
of their tails, funny, aint it P’ 

‘ Well, strike a light,’ said Freddy, looking much 
absorbed. 

Freddy started an aquarium. He had no tank 
for it, but he got six glass jam jars, big three-pound 
jars, and he filled them with water and tritons and 
beetles. And they stood on his bedroom window 
sill and he watched them and held the pots up to 
the light. 

The drudgery of arithmetic was enlivened by 
thoughts of beetles in jars, and of course, sometimes 
by the thoughts of the whites he was earning. He 
multiplied the pence and then thought of a triton, 
he multiplied the shillings and thought again of a 
triton. And then, in the midst of the pounds he 
would lay down his pencil and take a jar to the 
bathroom and give tritons and beetles a larger swim. 
Then he would let the bath water out and put the 
tritons back in the jar. Or he would float a wash- 
basin and soap dishes in the bath and imagine he 
was at the seaside and these were boats. 

Naturally he got many sums wrong. As a result 
of three days’ industry mixed with aquatic study 
Fred was sixpence in debt, and father looked very 
gravely at the fly-leaf of his pocket-diary where 
Fred Masters was in account with Henry Masters, 


his father. 
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Fred’s face was glum also, and he got Mother to 
look through his sums each day before he took them 
to Father. Then, as he didn’t like his mother finding 
mistakes he began to do each sum twice over, ‘ just 
to make sure.’ 

Dolly and he went out in the afternoons and 
dragged the pond with an old basket, and pulled 
out creeping and slimy things in numbers; some- 
times big brown beetles almost as large as a walnut, 
and then scores of water-boatmen and medium-sized 
beetles and * hobgoblin caterpillars ’"— these last were 
really dragon-fly larvae, but Dolly had named them 
so till he referred the matter to his father and learned 
the startling truth that the ugliest creeping thing of 
a stagnant pond becomes the sparkling, splendid 
dragon-fly. 

Freddy’s father did not know anything of water- 
beetles till one morning when he went to the bath- 
room and found the bath half-full of water. He 
thought Mother had ‘put on the water’ for him, 
and did not know that Freddy had been trying to 
realise his dream of a collective state of beetles and 
newts and had put the contents of all six jars into 
the bath. 

No one knows what happened. ‘There was a 
manly shriek, but it was not explained. Father was 
too proud. Did he lose the soap and pick up a 
triton? Was he stung by one of those water-boat- 
men? Was he bitten by one of the beetles ? They 
can give a terrible bite. Father never let his off- 
spring know. But he let the cold water out and 
turned the hot water on, and that was the end of 
the aquarium in six jars. 

As for Dolly’s collection, he reported that the big 
beetles ate up every other beetle in their jars and 
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fought and killed the dragon-fly larvae, but these 
they did not eat. 

At the Collegiate School the summer term began; 
the first section of it leading from Easter to Whitsun; 
and the Third form sprawled among varnished desks 
and stared at the yellow ink-marked bust of their 
founder, Sir John Chales, while suave Mr. Simpson 
kept control, teaching Saxon history with Alfred and 
the cakes and Ethelred the Unready and the rest; 
later, teaching geography, with the capes in rotation 
chanted in very free verse. . . . Flamborough Head, 
Spurn Head, The Naze; teaching the towns of 
England, with the rivers they stand on and ‘the 
thing noted for,’ thus, Nottingham on the Trent, 
noted for lace; Sheffield on the Don, noted for 
cutlery; teaching arithmetic, with multiplication 
sums in which Freddy began to surprise his teacher. 
His good marks advanced him to fifth in his class. 
‘You see, Masters, you can do it when you try,’ 
said Mr. Simpson. 

No one else called him by his surname except 
the teachers. At home he was Freddy. In the 
playground, Fred. 

He smirked at the teacher’s faint praise and 
stared at his ink-pot waiting for the redoubtable 
‘Simp.’ to walk away. On the ink-pot, however, 
was cunningly perched a water-beetle cut out of 
paper, with hook antennae and long breathing tubes 
behind, all realistically blackened with ink. 

‘ What’s that ?’ asked the teacher. 

‘ Nottonecktie glauca,’ whispered Freddy. 

‘ What’s that? Nonsense. Put his name down ! 
Write ‘stupidity’ five hundred times. Put 
Brown’s name down too. He’s been at it. You'll 
find it pays better to keep your mind on your work.’ 
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Dolly was sitting next his chum and had been 
guilty of cutting out three or four fearsome speci- 
mens of beetles. So, at close of school, when the 
rest of the boys trooped away, the two boys re- 
mained side by side in the empty classroom doing 
their ‘imposition.’ Simp. also had disappeared, 
but had left his coat behind him as a sign that he 
might come back. 

‘This is darned slow, aint it? I vote we get 
another pen-nib,’ said Dolly, when he had written 
one column and counted twenty-five. Then Bobby 
Spicer came in. 

‘ What’s that. Doin’ yer impot ?’ he asked. 

‘ Wish Pd three nibs,’ said Dolly. 

pid findiyer three.’ 

Bobby began searching the desks and the floor. 
He soon found some old nibs. ‘ Now,’ said he, 
í give us yer pen.” ` 

And he tied three pen-nibs in a slanting series 
to the wooden penholder and returned it to Dolly. 
In a few moments he fixed up Fred’s pen in the 
same way. 

‘Now, right away, guard,” said Bobby. 
‘Think I hear old Simp. coming. Meet yer on 
the Station bridge, don’t be long. Ta-ta !’ 

And Dolly and Fred in intense industry scrawled 
‘ stupidity ’ in threes at a time, three at a time and 
close together, and rapidly filled page after page of 
their manuscript books. Mr. Simpson, however, 
was not thinking of them. In fact, he had left 
school quietly in his bowler, leaving his overcoat 
behind on purpose to suggest a return, and he was 
having a pleasant tea with a young lady at the 
Harbour Lights Restaurant on the Station bridge. 


Ill 
BOBBY 


Bossy Spicer was the only son of a widow who 
kept a small baby-linen shop on Station Road. 
She sewed in her own back parlour most of the 
things for sale. Mrs. Spicer believed she had 
come down in the world, for she had once been 
companion to a lady, and her husband had been 
part owner of a collar factory. She had sent Bobby 
for six months to the National School on Ordeyne 
Road. But a fever broke out, and she learned that 
the habits of the children in the large classes were 
truly disgusting. So she decided to take him away 
and send him to the Collegiate School. It was the 
best in Under-London and the fees at that time 
were only two pounds a term. People would not 
pay more. It was still much to Mrs. Spicer, but 
she managed to pay it. For the rest Bobby was 
rather too much for her, and so he was left free to 
run wild. He was always to be found of an evening 
on Station Road, round about the shops, or in the 
station yard playing games with a gang of street 
arabs, or ‘ doing dags,’ or ‘ knocking down ginger,’ 
or playing ‘pin-tick’ on the windows of Lucy 
Avenue, Mabel Avenue, or Florence Avenue, 
which ran down to Mabel pond and the railway 
26 
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lines. Bobby was daring and adventurous b 
nature, and wanted to be a chum of Fred and Dolly. 
He won his way by ‘ doing dags’ and baiting old 
men. He used foul language, which infected the 
other two, and when they were together they just 
revelled in innocent profanity. They asked one 
another riddles which were certainly naughty. All 
three, however, believed that babies arrived in 
doctors’ bags. 

Bobby started the assault on the old red-nosed 
grizzled cabman who so often was seen sitting in 
the cabmen’s shelter with a pot of beer from the 
Angel. All three boys would stand on a railing 
of the station-house yard and yell ‘ boozer’ at him 
till he would rush forth waving his arms at them in 
desperation. His language was a shocking joy. 
He threatened, he sprawled, he blasphemed, but he 
couldn t catch them. Cabmen can’t run. Once 
you become a cabman your legs are changed to 
wood. Bobby started the doing of dags among 
the timber of O’Flaherty’s sawmills till he drew 
the ‘ old man’ himself to an impossible and absurd 
chase. 

It was Bobby who found a gesticulating drunken 
Frenchman outside the Angel and brought Fred 
and Dolly to an unequal warfare with him. 

‘ Ah, Froggy, what’s the matter ?’ 

Ow ils sont des diables. . . . I have been— 
qu’est ce qu’on dit, I have been volé, hein, sacrré, 
. . . lL vill have the pollis. Volé!’ 

‘Who won the battle of Waterloo ?’ 

‘ Froggy, who won the battle of Waterloo ?’ 

Vole). 1V ole) * 

He waved his hand whilst he leaned on his 
stick, he spluttered, his black coat-tails waved, his 
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little stomach stuck out. ‘Volé! volé!’ he roared 
over their heads. He would not pay any attention 
to the children. But ‘Volé! volé!’ he cried. 

So Bobby gave a shriek of premonitory laughter 
and stepped up to him and caught hold of his nose 
and wagged it and gave it a strong pull. 

The Frenchman raised his stick and gave a 
great yell, but the boys did not run. 

‘What’s the matter, Froggy?’ cried Fred. 
‘ Have you lost anything ?’ 

‘Mon nez! mon nez!’ cried he. And then a 
policeman came and scattered the little crowd 
which had gathered, and he cautioned the French- 
man to behave himself. 

Bobby, despite his mother’s gentility, was in- 
stinctively lower class than Fred or Dolly, for he 
would hold horses outside the Angel whilst drivers 
went in for a drink, and in this way he picked up 
threepence now and then. This somehow was 
below the dignity of the two others. Bobby was 
incorrigible at ‘ whip-behinds.’ On any cart or 
cab which afforded the slightest sitting room be- 
hind he would jump and stick there like a gadfly 
till the driver drove him off. If other boys called 
out, ‘ Whip behind, guv’nor !’ as was their wont, 
he did not drop off at once but would squirm up 
close to the back of the cab or waggon and grin 
when the harmless end of the whip came flicking 
round from the driver. One of his greatest pleas- 
ures was comparatively innocent, and that was, to 
stand on the down platform of the station in the 
evening when crowded trains disgorged their 
thousands of black-coated clerks and red-necker- 
chiefed working men, rush into carriages and seize 
newspapers to give to the guard, and then to stand 
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as the train moved out with half its doors open and 
slam those doors in a great succession of slams, 
just touching them with his fingers as they passed 
him—s/am, slam, slam. 

Behold, therefore, Bobby and Dolly and Fred, 
after the imposition is done, standing in line, three 
auxiliary porters, so to speak, slamming door after 
door of the evening trains and crying to the guard 
with gusto: ‘ Right away, guard!’ and passing 
bundles of newspapers into his willing hands as he 
sails past them on the step-board of his van. 


IV 
SIDEBOTHAM’S LAMENTATIONS 


On Sundays Freddy put on the salt and pepper suit 
and his peak-hat, and as soon as ever the church- 
bells began to ring was sent to the ‘ Parish Church ° 
with his little sister Flossie. ‘ Tin kettles and sauce- 
pan-ns,’ said the bells in the clangorous stone tower 
of the old church, and then with faces clean and 
boots polished brother and sister would set forth. 
All the shops were blind. The familiar oil-shop 
was shut up. A milk-can would be hanging on 
the shuttered doorway of the ‘ Jubilee Stores. 
Quiet reigned in Under-London, and on all hands 
churches were ringing their bells—Come to church, 
come to church, come to church, dell, dell, dell. 

Mother would have liked to go with her children, 
but had to cook hot dinner for Father. So brother 
and sister had to go alone, and they sat together 
in the gallery of the old church and struggled to 
get a word in to the choir’s singing of psalms 
and hymns. All went well until the Rev. William 
Sidebotham got into the pulpit to preach. He was 
an old man with a red bald cranium, long straggling 
wisps of grey hair, and an alarmed face that would 
have done well as a make-up for Lear on the heath. 
His voice raised the roof and searched the vaults in 
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a series of sepulchral howls and raves that echoed 
and cat-called through the vast old building. Freddy 
glanced at Flossie. She was as if petrified with her 
mouth open. She gaped and stared at the vicar as 
if he were a phantom uproaring from the grave- 
yards round about. Not a word of the sermon 
could they catch. Freddy began to think it funny 
and turned again to look at Flossie. Flossie caught 
his eye and smiled. Freddy tittered. As he did 
so a great lamentation of the vicar rent the air and 
Flossie hiccoughed and laughed. Freddy’s little 
body began to shake with mirth and he looked the 
other way. Presently, however, he peered again 
at his sister out of the corner of his eye; she was 
grimacing. It sent him into a fit of giggles. 
Flossie followed suit, and as result of her mirth 
dropped her collection money on the floor. 

At that, the beadle came blundering quietly 
to them and bent down as it were to whisper, but 
instead rasped out noisily : 

‘ Behave yourselves in church !’ 

They could not have been more soured and 
sobered and scared if God Almighty Himself had 
come through the church roof and reproved them. 

Freddy’s thoughts were taken to hell, which 
Mother had described as a very hot place, and then 
to Satan, a thin-lipped man, who stood wickedly 
smiling, ready to catch little boys on a grid which 
he held in one hand. ‘ Those who sin go to hell, 
where they keep on burning for ever and ever,’ 
was Freddy’s dreadful belief, his only scrap of 
theology. He had not yet been taught that Jesus 
saves. Laughing in church and being reproved 
by the beadle was a very serious sin. _ 

These penitent thoughts were disturbed by 
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Flossie, who began to titter again. The Rev. 
William Sidebotham would persist. So Freddy 
determined on a strong line of action ; stood up 
in his place, took Flossie by the hand, and in a very 
dignified and responsible way led her out of the 
gallery and clank, clank, down the wooden stairs 
and out of the church. 

On the way home Freddy descried Dolly and 
his young brother Albert dressed in Etons and 
wearing mortar-boards. ‘They were coming home 
from chapel, and Mr. Brown walked between them 
with a discreet, non-committal face, and wearing 
a glossy topper. 

‘Whatcher,’ whispered Freddy as they passed. 
‘ See yer s’afternoon.’ 

Dolly grinned. ‘There could be no conversation 
then. 

‘ Who’s that?’ asked Mr. Brown, bending his 
head down to his elder boy. 

‘ Boy at school,’ said Dolly nonchalantly. 

Presently Freddy and his sister also met Bobby. 
He was wearing his school-cap and week-day 
clothes, for he hadn’t any others. And he carried 
a jug in his hand. 

* Jus’ goin’ for some milk,’ said he. 

‘Don’ you go to church Sundays ?’ 

‘No fear! But my, ain’t you a toff to-day ! 
Oh, I say! Peak-’at |’ 

‘ Aw, shut up !’ 

‘ Where did you get that ’at ?’ 

He pretended to run. 

Freddy pretended to pick up a stone to aim. 

‘ Aw, chuck it, you’ll break the jug,’ said Bobby. 

Bobby then became silent and beckoned mysteri- 
ously to Fred. 
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‘ Here, Fred,’ said he in a whisper, calling him 
away from his sister. ‘Look! Fifteen K.R., also 
twenty-five K.R., rare! Got ’em orf a letter. 
What say start stamp-collecting ?’ 

He showed two Bavarian postage-stamps of 
fifteen and twenty-five kreutzers. 

‘ Give us-one.’ 

SNOT are 

‘ Comin’ out s’afternoon? ’Cos I’m goin’ to 
Sunday School. Soon’s they stamp the ’tendance 
card I'll slope. Meet at Flarty’s. ’T’ll all be 
empty s’afternoon.’ 

Flossie was toddling homeward on her own 
account, and had got a hundred yards ahead. So 
Fred dashed off after her with a flash of sparks on 
the curb from the iron-shod heels of his boots. 

“Been to church like good children?’ asked 
Mother. ‘ What was the texti 

‘ Blessed are the meek.’ 

‘ But that was the text last week ! ’ 

‘Freddy was awfully naughty . . . laughed in 
church.’ 

‘So did you, tell-tale.’ 

‘ What was the matter ?’ 

‘Mr. Sidebotham kept making a noise like a 
lion.’ 

‘Thats very naughty of you. Couldn’t you 
understand ?’ 

‘No, mumsey, couldn’t understand a word.’ 

‘Poor darlings! I’m afraid it’s too high for 
you. Next Sunday you’d better go to St. Giles’. 
It’s quite low church.’ 

* Hasn't ita gallery? ¢ 

‘ No, it’s only a sort of hall.’ 

‘ Oh.’ 
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St. Giles’, when they went to it, they found very 
sleepy and dull. ‘There was nothing to laugh or 
to cry over in that haunt of dullness. The pews 
were littered with broken-backed prayer-books and 
Bibles. You could get right down and sit on the 
floor, out of view, if you liked. And then there 
was no beadle. 


W 
O’FLAHERTY’S TIMBER-YARD 


A pious lad, named * Watery’ by the boys, kept 
the Sunday School register, stamped the attendance 
cards, and changed the library books. Though 
adolescent, he wept on the slightest provocation. 
’ He played cricket for the Church Lads, and if, as 
was common, he made nought, he would turn away 
his face to hide a creeping tear. If small boys 
teased him he was quickly put out of countenance. 
He was short-sighted and meek, and loved books 
and never got anybody into trouble. 

“Hullo, Watery, how yer blowin’?’ cried 
Fred, now in a cap and with a library book in his 
hand. ‘Not blowin’ up for rain, I ’opes. Heh, 
Watery ?’ 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ 

‘You look like Henry the First.’ 

* How’s that ?’ 

Freddy went up as it were to whisper in his ear. 

‘ He never smiled again.’ 

Mr. Smyrdle, the young curate, came up behind 
and caught him by the ear. 

‘Oh, sir, don’t,’ cried Masters, squirming. 
‘ Do-ant.’ 

‘What do you want with Mr. Walpole ?’ 
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‘Wan’ to change the lib’ry, that’s all. Oh, let 
gomyear! Wan’ Watery to give mea good book.’ 

‘What do you call him Watery for ?’ 

‘’Cos his cistern leaks.’ 

‘Oh, sir,’ said Walpole mournfully. “Don’t 
hurt him. I’m sure he means no harm.’ 

‘ Little imp,’ said Smyrdle, releasing him. 

‘Now, Fred,’ said Watery. ‘ You goin the 
library. You can help me to-day, and choose 
yourself a really good book. Pll ask teacher to 
let you stay with me.’ 

‘ Must go to class,’ said Freddy solemnly. 

‘But [ve some wonderful pictures of soldiers 
and sieges in the library. Wouldn’t you like to 
see them? What book do you want to-day ?’ 

Freddy presented a list, the first on which was 
Barabbas and the second Ben Hur. 

; They’re® for *Mothers interposed sHred.) a1 
ain’t got no time for books myself.’ 

‘ Got no time, how’s that ?’ 

‘Home lessons, y'know. Doin’ extra work on 
arithmetic, too.’ 

Watery was busy stamping attendance cards 
with a star-stamp as boys trooped into class. But 
presently he moved into the little sitting-room 
where the books were kept. Freddy said he 
didn’t read books. ‘There was not a single book 
at home except Mrs. Beeton and a bound volume 
of Chatterbox. 

‘ Haven’t you got a book-case at home ?’ 

‘ Oh, yes,’ said Freddy vainly. ‘But no books 
in it. Only willow-pattern china.’ 

‘That’s too bad. Now I’ve five book-cases 
and a thousand books at home. At least, my 
mother has, and I read them.’ 
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‘ You take a book for yourself to-day. I’m sure 
Mother wouldn’t mind. Look, Westward Ho! all 
about Drake and Raleigh and the Spanish Main. 
Or Don Quixote, written by a Spaniard. -© Famous 
book. No? Mother wouldn’t read it? Well, 
Ivanhoe ?’ 

‘You said you’d got pictures of soldiers and 
sieges.’ 

‘ Well, look in Ivanhoe. See the siege of Front 
de Boeuf’s castle. Ah, that’s Brian de Bois Guilbert 
and Rebecca. There's the castle all flaming up 
after the witch set it on fire. “ I am thy evil angel, 
Front de Boeuf!”’ That’s a thrilling book.’ 

‘ D’you think my mother would like it ?’ asked 
Freddy, gloating on the siege. 

“Oh yes, grown-ups like it as much as boys 
and girls. But they can’t understand all of it. 
Some bits only a boy can understand. You take 
it. You won’t be sorry.’ 

Freddy made a movement to go. 

‘ Where you going ?’ 

‘T’ll just find out whether she’d like it. We 
only live round the corner, y'know. So long, 
Watery. So long.’ 

And he slipped off to join his comrades in the 
street. 

‘Strike a light. Thought they’d collared you 
for the afternoon,’ said Bobby. ‘ Dolly’s waitin’ 
for us too.’ 

They met Dolly on Avenue Bridge, and, 
chaffing one another facetiously, made their way 
to O’Flaherty’s sawmills. The timber-yard and 
wood-sheds and offices extended a quarter-mile or 
more, and were shut off from public view by high 
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brick walls and wooden palings. Six or seven 
doorways opened from the street, and there were 
long single plank-ways down to the yard and to 
railway-trucks and rusty locomotives. Adventur- 
ing down there was a famous exercise in ‘doing 
dags.’ 

‘T’Il do yer dags,’ said one boy to another, and 
led off down a plank. 

‘No, lIl do yours,’ said another, and climbed a 
stack of sawn timber built as high as a house. 

‘Done yer dags, says he triumphantly. 

‘Garn,’ says his companion, and follows him. 

Another boy climbs into a truck. Another 
runs fifty yards up towards the clangorous rushing 
grinding saws of the mill. 

“Look! I done yer dags,’ says he triumph- 
antly. 

Eventually some workman, or O’Flaherty him- 
self, or a policeman, gives chase, and it’s ‘ Cave, 
boys, ’ere’s an ole man. Cave, boys, Copper !’ 
And the dag-doers go off at a gallop. 

This Sunday all was quiet in the yard, quiet as 
a deserted city. The boys tried the doors and 
found them locked, locked, locked, locked. But 
the lock of the fifth door was broken, and it had been 
tied with string. They untied it. It did not give 
on to a simple plank-way, but to a wall of deal 
planks all stacked up, with interstices to save them 
from being warped, all numbered in red, the 
flooring for the offices of the new public baths 
to be built on High Street. One by one the boys 
let themselves down, stepping on the lower planks 
and holding to the upper ones with their fingers. 
Stealthily they crept round the stack of wood and 
came out into the main-way of the yard. All was 
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deserted. A Sunday peace was on the wood-yard. 
The boys tiptoed and watched like Indians. They 
got up to the offices and the mills and the joiners’ 
sheds, These were securely locked. But outside 
one of the sheds lay a file and a box of nails. They 
took these along. ‘They went into the engine-room, , 
and there they found a mug with the lees of beer. 
That also they took along. They came to the 
waste-wood dump. ‘There they espied a ginger- 
coloured cat and pelted her till she wondered what 
wrong she’d done—and flew for her life. They 
picked up some pieces of bright clean wood and 
moved slowly away from the business part of the 
yard to the accumulations of lumber and uncleared 
waste at the back. They were led along a narrow 
green lane bounded by palings on one side and a 
high brick wall on the other. 

Here they realised they were completely out of 
view of any ‘old man’ who might appear in the 
works. There was a hollow in the ground, and 
two stout trunks of stricken elm trees closed about 
the hollow, like walls. Here the boys sat and 
kicked their heels and yarned. Here they de- 
posited file and nails and beer-mug and wood. 

‘What say, boys, make a house here?’ asked 
Freddy at last. 

‘Good egg !’ cried Dolly. 

All three jumped to the idea and began to roof 
in the logs with stray timber. 

‘Well, this zs a place !’ 

‘Oh, I say, what larks !’ 

It was some time before they tired of that. 
‘ Let’s come again,’ said Dolly. 

may eslet’s:? 

But how get there except on a Sunday ? 
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‘ What’s on the other side of them railin’s ?’ 
asked Bobby. 

"Lais ses 

‘ Give us a bunk.’ 

Freddy put Jvanhoe on the grass, made a back 
for Bobby, and the latter clambered on top of the 
fence. 

‘ Railway lines,’ said he, looking down. 

‘ But what’s over the wall ? ° asked Dolly. 

‘Dunno if I can get up there.’ 

He jumped down on to the railway siding o on 
the other side. His chums waited, and in a few 
minutes Bobby, having found a way to climb the 
bricks, came into view on top of the high wall. 
Dolly and Freddy followed, and soon all three were 
perched on high. Down below was the back-yard 
of a public-house, with trees, sheds, dust-bins, and 
thousands of empty bottles. 

‘That’s the big Sun Tavern givin’ on Magenta 
Road,’ said Bobby. ‘Next door is where the 
murder was—ain’t you scared ?’ 

‘ Looks as if they’d been digging in the garden,’ 
said Fred. ‘But it’s an empty house.’ 

‘Yes, nobody will live in it since the murder. 
’Fraid of ghosts,’ said Bobby. ‘Vote we go in. 
There’s a hole in the wall down below.’ 

But the three boys began to do a balancing feat, 
walking along the high wall as if it were a tight- 
rope. ‘ Look at me, T m Blondin, said Fred. 

‘ Blondin a-crossin’ Niagara,’ said Dolly, kicking 
out his toes. 

‘ Careful you don’ fall in, then,’ said Bobby. 

The wall, however, got lower and lower and 
they came unexpectedly to a short drop on to 
Magenta Road. 
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‘ A new way in,’ cried all three. 

‘ Well, then, that’s the way next time. Let’s 
build up the house. I'll keep my stamp collection 
here,’ cried Bobby. 

Dolly looked at Freddy’s right knee and pointed. 
‘Torn yer britches,’ said he. 

‘No? Freddy looked down ruefully at the 
little triangle tear on his new pepper -and -salt 
knickers. 

“But I mustn’t lose the lib’ry,’ said he, irrele- 
vantly. 

He fitted the apex of the tear inside the hole to 
make it look less torn. ‘Then, with several ‘so 
longs’ he ran off. He was late for tea. 

‘ Here’s yer lib’ry, mother,’ cried he, throwing 
down the much-scratched volume of Jvanhoe. 

Mother called him to her, and he approached her 
cautiously, left side first, so as not to show the tear. 

‘I’m afraid you didn’t come straight home from 
Sunday School,’ said she. ‘ You’ve been with a 
lot of boys playing.’ 

Freddy grimaced till he was released and got 
to his tea and the attendant plate of one slice of 
brown bread and butter, one of white, one of bread 
and jam, and one slice of cake. - All of which he 
guzzled joyfully, and then went to his bedroom and 
sewed up that triangle in a remarkable web of black 
thread, and did another multiplication sum. 

‘ Whitsun soon,’ was his unspoken thought. 
‘And I’m still eighteenpence behind.’ 


VI 
THE, BOY ss BUILEDRASIIOUSE 


ScHoot began at 8.40. It was generally a rush 
to get there by that time. Freddy got up at eight, 
was down at ten minutes past, took a last look 
at his home-lessons till a quarter past, sometimes 
did his geography in that five minutes. Mother 
would dish out steaming oatmeal for brother and 
sister. Freddy promptly opened the dining-room 
window and put the plates out on the window-sill. 
It was like a ritual. But the object was to cool the 
oatmeal more rapidly. School had to be attained 
by 8.40. Freddy had his porridge with black 
treacle ; Flossie had hers with sugar. 

‘ Fancy eating it with sugar; itd make me sick,’ 
Fred would say, making a grimace as he watched 
the treacle descending from his spoon on to the 
oatmeal in streaks and circles. 

Shakespeare’s school-boy who crept like a snail 
unwillingly to school is the country school-boy. 
The boys of Under-London have a different pace. 
The iron gate of the front garden creaks, and a 
child all knees and shoulders issues forth at a bound, 
sees an old tin can in the middle of the road, and 
kicks it and dribbles with it and kicks it again, all 
the way to school. It is a golden-syrup tin, it 
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dances by the ‘Bishop’s Tree’; a dog flies out of 
the Sun to bite it. It leaps the curb of Magenta 
Avenue and hits the ankle of a clerk sedately walk- 
ing to the station; it rolls along the gutters of 
Frederick Road, past Poppleton’s, past the‘ sucker- 
shop,’ past the Angel on Station Bridge, and thence, 
with vigorous bootings, to the High Street and to 
school. 

The playground is a hurly-burly roaring with a 
full complement of boys. 

* Whatcher, Fred.’ 

‘ Whatcher, Wilkins.’ 

‘ Whatcher, Fred, done yer French? Give us 
1G) » Wont be a tick. 

One boy retires into a corner and begins to copy 
a French exercise as fast as he can. 

Freddy seeks his chums and has hardly saluted 
Dolly before the bell rings. ‘Holey Holmes,’ 
with undarned stocking-legs, has copied just two 
sentences of the French exercise with his little 
stylograph. But he’ll scribble away all through 
the hymns and the prayers and will have his home- 
work ready in time. All the school met for prayers, 
and the prayers were somewhat prolonged, and 
there were three hymns. Each week the hymns 
were changed. The boys took much pleasure in 
singing these, and lifted the roof of the assembly 
hall. They became curiously associated with 
school life. Even the numbers seemed pregnant 
with meaning. What a mystery is Number 163 
and its inscrutable words, ‘ Three in One and One 
in Three, Ruler of the earth and sea,’ associated 
for Fred with a lost pen-nib ; and 


Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease toward the child she bare? 
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Number 268, always connected in Bobby’s mind 
with a terrific imposition he got for dropping a 
marble in an inkpot. 

The boys said the Lord’s Prayer and then the 
General Confession, intoning such parts as ‘a godly, 
righteous and sober life,’ all greatly associated with 
the maps and diagrams hanging on the other- 
wise bare walls. Prayers made the boys’ minds 
quite empty unless, like Holey Holmes, they were 
copying and scribbling home-work for dear life. “ 

After prayers came the daily routine of lessons, 
with rounds of questions, and marks, and changing 
exercises, each boy correcting his neighbour’s, lest 
the other should cheat. ‘The boys who got nought 
stood up. Sometimes they were made to stand on 
the forms, and looked funny figures, like little Simon 
Stylites, when the Headmaster would pop his head 
into the class-room and see whether all was well. 

‘ Upon my word, it’s disgraceful,’ he would say, 
looking at those standing aloft. ‘You boys must 
stay in all the dinner-time and do a suitable impo- 
sition. I should say Neglectfulness five thousand 
times. You can get down from your seats now. 
If it occurs again you'll be caned.’ 

Bobby and Fred hit on a new game in Geography 
class. It was explained to them by Hamilton, who 
invented it. An atlas had been given to each boy 
in the class. The real object of these atlases was 
to advertise Jorgenson’s Tea, and that is why they 
were gratis. They were good atlases, but were 
interleaved with advertisements. ‘ This is China, 
from which comes Forgenson’s choicely blended China 
Teas. “This is India and Ceylon, famous for Jor- 
genson’s Tea Plantations. Buy from the Grower,’ etc. 
etc. The advertisements were lost on the boys, 
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but were doubtless effective in the homes. Hamil- 
ton even at eight years showed his bent for geo- 
graphy and his curiosity regarding faint print on 
the edge of maps, which marked his later life. The 
game he invented was ‘ place-finding.’ He would 
write six names of places on a slip of paper and hand 
it to Bobby in exchange for six other names of 
places chosen by Bobby. They were all highly 
obscure, ‘and the game was to find them on a certain 
map in the atlas. The one who found his six first 
won the game. This was much more absorbing 
fun than ‘ noughts and crosses.’ Bobby initiated 
Fred, who was badly taken by it, and the game 
would last not only right through the Geography 
class, but sometimes also through French as well. 
The boys had the appearance of being frantically 
studious and escaped personal attentions from the 
teachers. Incidentally they learnt the location of 
all sorts of places upon the map. 

After school on the Monday after the explora- 
tion of ‘Flarty’s yard,’ the three mates, Bobby, 
Fred, and Dolly, happily free from impositions, set 
off blithely for Magenta Avenue. ‘They ran along 
the high wall and slipped down by the palings to 
the green extreme of Flarty’s long yard. The 
sawmills grinded and rasped and tore through 
wood, but not a man was in view. Not an ‘old 
man ’ on the horizon anywhere ! 

Now to build their house ! 

‘ Here’s a fine log, let’s roll it. Ugh, how deep. 
it’s stuck in the grass ! ’ 

‘T’ve got a pole, PI lever it.’ 

The black section of elm trunk moved from its 
bed of earth and disclosed a dank home of beetles 
in the wilted grass and flattened mud. 
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“Look.! * said_Dolly.. “Al foveibectle l 

‘A regular rover,’ said Fred. ‘Lets put it in 
a match-box.”’ 

Roll, roll, roll, the log rolled cumbrously towards 
the site of the boys’ house, to the hollow and the 
two tree-trunks they had found on Sunday. And 
then with a great effort they raised it on to the 
trunks so that it lay across them at one extremity. 
Then they got another log and used it as a cross- 
beam for the other extremity, and then they roofed 
the whole with old planks. 

Hardly was that done than a shower of rain 
intervened, and all three crept into the hut they had 
made and sat together and listened to the pattering 
of the raindrops on the roof. 

‘ Ain’t this a piece of all-right, Doll?’ asked 
Bobby. 

‘It’s all right,’ said Dolly. ‘God bless our 
home !’ 

“Number One Flarty Villas,’ said Fred. ‘ But 
I say, mates, we haven’t got much furniture. Votes 
we collect match-boxes now.’ 

‘ We could have a shelf here,’ said Dolly, point- 
ing to a recess, and he crept out into the rain to get 
a suitable bit of board. 

‘ A shelf, a shelf,’ he cried, as he put it in place. 

‘There’s a place for a cupboard if we dig it 
out a bit,’ cried Bobby. ‘Thats where Ill keep 
my stamp collection. But what are you chaps 
goin’ to collect? Must collect something.” 

‘ Beetles,’ said Dolly. 

‘ Let’s have a store here, of all sorts of things 
like pen-nibs, pencils, blotting-paper,’ cried Fred. 

‘ Good egg !’ cried Dolly. 

Thus they planned till one o’clock and then got 
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on to the wall and dropped into Magenta Avenue 
and plunged homeward on the run, kicking stones 
or tin cans or anything kickable in the suburban 
streets as they went along. 

On a placard of an evening paper Freddy read 
“Death of a famous M.P? He knew his father 
and mother would complain of his being so late 
for dinner. So when he got home and opened the 
dining-room door and saw the rather irritated faces 
and mouths half opened to ask him where he had 
been, he called out breathlessly as if he were an 
express messenger just arrived with the news : 

‘ Death of a famous M.P? 

‘Who ?’ asked his father. 

‘I don’t know. Saw it on a placard. Means 
an election somewhere, doesn’t it ?’ 

‘ You’re very late home,’ said his mother. 

But Father’s mind was occupied. ‘ That'll be 
another knock for the Government,’ said he. 
‘ They can’t win any seats just now.’ 

Fred sat down to a waiting plate of ‘ toad-in-a- 
hole ’—his favourite, he averred. 


Vil 
PLAYING TOURNAMENTS 


Tue Whitsuntide holiday came and went. Mr. 
Brown took his two sons out to play cricket on 
‘The Flats.” Two male cousins accompanied, and 
also Mrs. Brown, with a picnic basket. Dolly 
shone in a suit of whites and a striped red-and-blue 
blazer. Father also was in flannels. It was a one- 
wicket game, and Father played the family and won. 
He called the match ‘ Brown versus the Rest of 
England,’ and greatly enjoyed himself bowling out 
‘W. G? (Dolly) and ‘ Ranji’ (Albert) with under- 
hand sneaks. The cousins offered more resist- 
ance, but all England was out for a dozen runs, 
and Father made thirty-nine not out. At last Mrs. 
Brown took the ball and bowled three wides, and 
then rallied the cricketers to the contents of the 
picnic basket. After their feed, reinforced by half 
a dozen stone ginger-beers, Father took the boys a 
stroll to naturalise. They tore the loose bark from 
rotting trees and peered at the wood-eating grubs, 
they lifted the crust of several cow-patches and col- 
lected in match-boxes six parti-coloured scavenger 
beetles. Dolly caught an orange-tip butterfly in his 
cap, but lost it trying to catch hold of it. Then 
they drew nigh the shies, and Father knocked 
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down two cocoanuts, which Dolly and Albert 
carried. They went on the roundabouts, Father 
leading on the first horse. Dolly won a bottle of 
sweets dropping a ball in a wooden pocket. The 
cousins lost twopence trying to do the same. 

Fred did not share in this holiday spirit. His 
father dug in the garden, smoked a pipe and was 
silent. Mother carried on as usual in the kitchen. 
Flossie played shop on the garden doorstep with 
her dolls for customers and bits of broken china 
for money. Fred finished his sums this Whit- 
Monday and made a demonstration of joy in which 
seemingly his parents did not share. 

‘ Now I can go and buy my whites,’ said he. 

‘The shops are closed to-day,’ said Mother, as 
if relieved at the fact. 

‘ Let’s go to-morrow,’ said Fred to Father. 

‘Don’t be impatient ; the shops won’t be open,’ 
said Father. 

So the sum-book was put away and patience was 
cultivated. Fred found Ivankoe, of which he had 
read two or three chapters, took it up the stairs, and 
sat on the first landing reading it, frowning at it, and 
at last somehow grasping it or being grasped by it. 

Bobby’s adventures also were different. He 
stole a box of pearl buttons from his mother’s 
work-room and sewed them on his coat in imitation 
of the costers passing by. For Station Road was 
part of a great highway from Whitechapel out of 
London, and from early dawn an unending pro- 
cession of East-enders flocked past the shop. The 
hawkers and barrow-men were the first, carrying 
their Lizas and Harriets out of town in push-carts 
drawn by the patient ‘moke.’ The women with 


relapsed happy faces sang drowsily under their 
E 
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large dyed ostrich-feather hats ; the men shouted 
and hollaed to one another as if they were still 
crying things for sale. 

‘ Here’s-yer-nice-fine-strawber-rie.’ 

* All-a-blowin’-an’-a-growin’.’ 

Or facetiously, 

‘Allo, Bill, wot yer done wiv the ole man 
ter-dy ?’ é 

Bobby in his pearlies naturally took their eye. 

‘ Whatcher, nipper, which way yer goin’ ?’ 

‘ Fawver left me be’ind,’ lied Bobby. 

‘ Ai, jump up, sonny, plenny of bloomin’ room 
for all, ain’t there? An’ we'll all be merry, not 
arf we won’t. An’ a rare-ole, rare-ole, rickety, 
Ticketyisprees ecg. 

So Bobby climbed on, and it was a rag-and- 
bone man’s barrow, and the ass looked over its 
shoulder at him, for it was already carrying four 
substantial humans. Bobby sat between two girls 
of eighteen or twenty, dressed in muslin and 
already perfumed with beer. At every well-known 
public-house along the way they stopped for a 
drink and a song. 


Strolling round the town, 
Knocking people down, 


was the song of the day, but breaking through it 
came the happy sounds of— 


Wo, mare, wo, mare, 
You’ve ’ad your lil bit 0’ corn. 


That gave the donkey a rest. At the Rising 
Sun they danced for an hour. At the Napier 
Arms they played kiss-in-the-ring with a huge 
circle, and handed round pots of beer as they played. 
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One of the girls in muslin paired off with a young 
fellow from Hoxton and lay stretched at full length 
with him under an oak tree for the rest of the day. 

‘ Garn away and ji yerselves same’s me an’ ’im,’ 
said she to her sister and father. 

‘ All right, Liz, me an’ the moke’s made up our 
bloomin’ minds not to ’alt ’ere but push on a lil 
bit furver to the Robin ’Ood.’ 

* Ah, tha’s all right,’ said Liz. 

‘That’s all right,’ said the man from Hoxton. 

The mother of the girls sat in the barrow, and 
friends in the crowd brought her beer. She began 
to occupy much more space. But somehow all 
got in and moved on, all except Liz. The donkey 
soon felt tired. So Bobby got out and pushed 
behind, and as that made no difference he went 
ahead instead and led the moke by the nose. 

Brake-loads of happy folk rolled past, playing 
‘Soldiers of the Queen’ on clarinets and ‘ Trinity 
Church I met my doom’ on trombones, and ‘A 
naughty little twinkle in her eye’ on beery cornets. 
They cheered Bobby and his party out of the way. 
And girls in gay bonnets exchanged rude salvos 
of wit. Bobby and his donkey were soon reputed 
to be winners of a prize at the Costers’ Show. He 
held the reins at the Robin Hood, and was treated 
to several drinks of beer and half a broken cocoanut 
of which the other girl in muslin drank the milk. 
Then he left the donkey and went to fetch beer 
for the ‘ old woman,’ and then he fetched beer for 
others, and was treated to jam turnovers, and 
somehow or other picked up sevenpence-ha’penny 
for himself. Bobby was always alert picking up 
stray coppers, and he got a seat on a brake home at 
night. He restored himself to his mother, kissing 
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her as she lay in her bed, and showing the coppers 
which he had gleaned. Mrs. Spicer had had a 
sewing headache and gone to bed early. The 
holiday also had made her feel lonely, and she 
pressed her boy to her soft bosom and laughed 
sweetly and indulgently at his pearly buttons. He 
prattled to her and boasted and told his story of 
the day, and when all was said he took off his 
clothes and put on his nightshirt of flannelette an 

slept that night in Mother’s bed. 

Next day Bobby repaired to the ‘ sucker-shop ’ 
on Frederick Road. For there, among the sweets, 
a prize-packet of stamps was exhibited. This he 
won, after spending threepence on ordinary packets. 
He then sought Dolly to show him, and the two 
together climbed on to the wall of Freddy’s back- 
garden and cat-called him till he appeared. All 
three regarded the wonderful stamp-trove. 

There were a mass of common foreign stamps 
heavily post-marked but very thrilling in themselves : 
the intense black of the Russian eagles, the grandeur 
of the profile of the King of the Belgians, the child- 
faces on the stamps of Spain, the mask-like head of 
the Republic of France, the strange old man on the 
American stamps, the Egyptian stamp with the 
Sphinx and Pyramids. How the boys gloated over 
them ! Bobby generously gave away his duplicates, 
which made a jolly handful of treasures both for 
Dolly and for Fred. And they decided to collect 
seriously. 

‘I know the stamp I want,’ cried Bobby. 

s What’s that ?’ 

‘ Why, the three-cornered Cape,’ said he mys- 
teriously. “Its the rarest stamp there is.’ 

‘ Like the Great Auk,’ said Dolly. 
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‘Golly, Pd like to have a Great Auk’s egg,’ 
Dolly urged. ‘ Wouldn’t you, Fred ?’ 

Fred was plunged in thought. 

‘ My father has one,’ he lied. ‘ He has a three- 
cornered Cape, too. Keeps them locked up. We 
never see em.’ 

**Struth ?’ 

‘ Garn, I don’t believe you.’ 

‘Pll spit if you like,’ said Fred. ‘ But I say, 
you chaps, I know a lovely game.’ 

* What’s that ?’ 

‘ Tournaments.’ 

‘ I know it ; that’s a game in a box.’ 

“No, it ain’t. Wait, I’ll fetch the swords.’ 

Freddy ran to the house dust-bin and pulled out 
a partially dismembered umbrella. Flossie came out 
and joined him. ‘ What ye goin’ to do ?’ she asked. 

‘ Play tournaments. Like to play?’ 

The umbrella was brought up, the silk was torn 
off it, the frame was pulled from the stick, and all 
the iron spokes detached and separated. 

‘Now,’ said Freddy. ‘I'll be the Black Knight. 
Bobby’s Front de Beeuf. Dolly’d better be Wilfred.’ 

‘And me ?’ screamed his sister, who had shyly 
approached, 

‘You? Oh, you’re the Lady Rowena.’ 

‘Which one do I marry? Don’t I fight too ?’ 

‘ The one who wins, see! You sit there and shut 
yer mouth.’ 

Then the Black Knight and Front de Bæuf en- 
gaged in fight and slashed at one another’s umbrella- 
steels. 

‘’Sno fun without a shield,’ said Dolly, and 
fetched them the dust-bin lid and the detachable top 
of the coal-shed. ‘ Now for it !’ 
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And a violent battle ensued. Front de Boeuf 
behind the top of the coal-shed was quite inaccess- 
ible. The Black Knight called for aid, and Wilfred 
of Ivanhoe started in on the Baron’s flank and 
worsted him and finally put him to flight. 

‘That’s as in the book,’ said Freddy. 

‘ Which book ?’ 

‘ Ivanhoe, a ripping book; Watery gave it to me 
special.’ 

‘But I don’t marry both of you,’ said the Lady 
Rowena mournfully. ‘That’s not in the book, I 
know.’ 

‘We'll have to fight that out,’ said Fred. 

‘ But I want to fight too.’ 

‘Ladies don’t fight unless they’re Joan of Arc, 
and that’s precious few.’ j 

‘I’m going to fight, all the same.’ 

‘All right, you be Brian de Bois Guilbert and 
help Front de Beeuf. Thats in the book. Take 
the plate with the chickens’ food for shield. PH 
take the cinder-sieve, though it’s not very easy to get 
hold on.’ 

‘Now for it !’ 

Biff-bing, slish-slash, pok-pok, crang-slang, all 
the shields resounded. 

The Baron got it hot, and Flossie skirmished about 
like a mosquito, running in and running away. ‘The 
two knights set on Front de Bœuf in front and in 
rear and chased him up on to the wall. Flossie 
stuck her sword into Freddy’s ear and cried out 
‘You're wounded, you’re wounded.’ But in his 
fine fury he did not notice her. However, once 
the Baron was driven out of the lists he turned on 
Sir Brian and chased him over the flower-beds, so 
that he tripped and fell with his nose flat on the 
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earth. Sir Brian then gave a mighty scream like 
the sound of Roland’s horn, and it caused the 
knights to turn pale. Such a scream it was that 
Mr. Masters heard and came to a window and then 
rushed into the garden. Bobby and Dolly. fled, and 
Father picked up what was left of the umbrella and 
gave the Black Knight the greatest walloping—at 
which he hollaed and shrieked as if he were being 
destroyed. Then Father went back to the house. 
Fred sat down below the wall and moped. 

Flossie regarded him curiously. 

‘ Dirty sneak,’ said he to her. 

* Serve yer right, shouldn’t strike a girl,’ Ae she, 

and returned to play shop with her dolls. 


VIII 
HAPRBEYEDANS 


Tue boys returned from barbarism to civilisation, 
and were ranged in rows of desks at school. Where 
the ink-pots were not full enough they were tilted. 
Each boy had his pen and his book and did sums. 
After Whitsuntide the Third Class took a step for- 
ward and began Reduction, reducing tons to ounces 
and millions of pounds to farthings, and hogsheads 
to pints. It was designed to help the class to re- 
member its tables. There was to be a competition 
shortly between the Third Class and the Third 
Remove in tables. Mr. Simpson believed he 
would win because Mr. Scrimgeour next door was 
pressed for time with his Third Remove. The 
Third Class occupied the central part of what was 
really one long room. This room was divided 
into three parts by shutters, which the boys brought 
down with a crash at the beginning of class. 
The Third Remove was on the right hand; the 
Fourth Class, doing English Literature, was on the 
left: 

After a spell of Reduction Mr. Simpson had half 
an hour on tables. 

‘Softly all together, Long Measure,’ said he, 
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and with one accord thirty-six boys began to croon, 
‘ Twelve inches one foot, three feet one yard, five and 
a half yards one rod, pole, or perch.’ 

‘ Softer, softer,’ cried Mr. Simpson, raising his 
hand. ‘ Now then, Beer Measure. . . . Two pints 
one quart . . . now go on—’ 

‘ Four quarts one gallon, 

* Nine gallons one firkin, 

* Eighteen gallons one kilderkin, 

‘ Fifty-four gallons one hogshead of beer, 

* Sixty-three gallons one hogshead of wine, 

‘Thats first-rate,’ said he, licking his lips. 
` Square Measure next, and keep on in the usual 
order whilst I finish the marking. Tyler, you lead. 
Any boy who misbehaves will write out the whole 
of the tables twenty times. Tyler, take the names. 
And not too loud ! Remember there are two classes 
next door !’ 

So Mr. Simpson went to his desk and began 
clearing off his marking, and the class crooned 
happily together. Mr. Scrimgeour’s class next 
door, struggling in the first lessons of shorthand, 
was not so happy. And the excitable red-headed 
Mr. Douglas, taking the Fourth in Literature, shook 
his fist once or twice at the partition separating his 
class from Mr. Simpson’s. 

The Third Class was crooning, and the crooning 
swelled to a chorus, and the chorus to a roaring, 
and Mr. Simpson, deep in his marking, cried out 
now and then— 

‘ Softer, softer.’ 

Mr. Scrimgeour, struggling to impart the hook 7, 
was constantly mortified by the thought— 

‘They’re going to beat us and they know it. 
That’s Simpson’s polite way of telling us.’ 
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He addressed his class, but his quiet voice was 
drowned by the cataract from next door. 

‘ You’ve learned the letters as they are,’ said he, 
‘ but ’—twenty-four grains one pennyweight— you 
mustn’t think ’"—twenty pennyweights one ounce— 
‘shorthand is so’—twelve ounces one pound— 
simples, 

‘This will never do,’ he cried at last. ‘We 
must do tables too. Put away your shorthand 
books. We'll have Square Measure when they get 
to Long Measure and do Dry Measure when they 
do Beer Measure, and Troy when they are at 
Avoirdupois. Now go ahead, all together; show 
them you have confidence to win.’ 

The west wing of Under-London Collegiate 
School therefore began to hum. It was parents’ 
day too, and the Headmaster in his sanctum received 
visitors. 

Tyler approached Mr. Simpson. 

‘Do you mind us going a bit louder, sir? 
They’re putting us out next door. Half of us got 
mixed on that last Long Measure.’ 

“Not too loud, then ; remember the Literature 
class,’ said Mr. Simpson, deep in his exercise 
books. 

Suddenly the quiet Fourth Class also burst into 
song. The Douglas was stirred up by the din, and 
resolved to bring his forces into action too. ‘ Take 
out your Poetries for Repetition,’ cried he, ‘and 
we will do class-reading. Turn to page 163, “The 
Death of Bohun,” and read it as if you were on the 
battlefield yourselves.’ 

Slap went the books on the desks, and a class- 
recitation began, a long rolling composite roar with 
a plunge on every rhyme— 
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Oh, gay yet fearful to beHOLD, 

Flashing with steel and rough with GOLD 
And bristled o’er With bills and SPEARS, 

With plumes and pennons waving FAIR, 

Was that bright battle-front, for THERE 
Rode England’s KING and PEERS. 


Striving against the meagre melody of Four pecks one 
bushel, this stood to win, but both the Third and the 
Third Remove were put on their mettle; the spirit 
of business fought the spirit of poetry; and Bannock- 
burn and Edward Second and Robert Bruce and all 
their chivalry were outdone. The fire communicated 
itself to other parts of the building now, and one class 
in the east wing had begun to recite the chief parts 
of the irregular French verbs and yet another doing 
History began to chant— 


‘Ten sixty-six does the Conqueror arrive, 
And of all their lands the Saxon deprive. 


But the Headmaster intervened, and visited each 
class-room in turn, glowering upon the boys and 
making a half-audible remonstrance to the class 
masters. 

The Third, when the time came, won their table 
match. Mr. Scrimgeour really had not the leisure 
for class recitations. Mr. Simpson smiled on his 
class and tried to get on without giving impositions, 
and let the boys go out early and took a real interest 
in the formation of the new fourth eleven of the 
Cricket Club. Two days a week the ‘cricket boys’ 
got off at three for cricket practice. 

On the first of June Freddy wore his whites for 
the first time. Father had had to buy him a blazer 
and a belt and a pair of shoes as well. So Fred felt 
he had made a large profit on those multiplication 
sums. Other boys no doubt got their cricketing 
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togs without working for them. But for none was 
the pleasure of wearing the togs so sweet as for 
Freddy. It was a beautiful day. He rushed home 
in the luncheon interval without even a cursory 
glance at the wonderful house in Flarty’s yard, now 
a regular haunt of the three. He went up to his 
bedroom and put on his whites, and looked at 
himself in the glass and gloated on what he saw. 

That day the hymn at school was number 238, 
and he sang it over and over again as if its sweet 
words had some sort of special meaning, and referred 
somehow to him in his suit of whites— 

As pants the hart for cooling streams 
When heated in the chase, 

So longs my soul, O God, for Thee 
And Thy refreshing grace. 

‘ Well, you do look fine,’ said Mother. ‘ Go and 
show yourself to Father.’ 

‘ He does pay for dress, don’t he, the little dear,’ 
said the woman who brought in the mangling. 

‘ What a toff !’ said the shopman in the Jubilee 
Stores when, sent by Mother, he came running in for 
a pound of sugar. 

He certainly felt struck at himself. His father 
said he’d expect him to make a lot of runs. ‘I'll 
give you half-a-crown first time you make a century,’ 
said he facetiously. 

Freddy walked quietly to school. He did not 
run and kick a can this time. He was a good boy 
in class and got off with the rest at three. And a 
pitch was found for the new fourth eleven and 
Freddy was made captain and Dolly vice-captain, 
and they ‘picked up,’ which means chose a side 
each, the result of the first game being a dead heat, 
for both sides made sixteen. 
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‘ Well, how many runs did you make? Did you 
make a century?’ asked his father when Freddy 
came home. 

Freddy thought a moment. Father was going 
to be disappointed. 

* Thirty-five,’ he lied, looking up hopefully. 

‘Why, that’s good,’ said Father in surprise. 
‘ And who is captain ? ’ 

‘Iam. Ireally am,’ cried Freddy triumphantly, 
and called vociferously to his mother, ‘I’m captain 
of the fourth eleven.’ 


IX 
HELPING MOTHER 


Moruer was very good to her children, but greatly 
distressed by Father and still more distressed by 
herself. She had a great deal to do, but was taken 
for granted, both by Father and by the children. 

‘I’m nobody’s born slave’ was her favourite ex- 
pression. But that is just what she was—slave of the 
house, slave of the dinner-table, slave of the beds and 
the fire-places, slave of Freddy and slave of Flossie. 
But she was taken for granted. She was a fixture. 

Sometimes Father and Mother had words at table, 
often they were morosely silent. If they loved one 
another they did not show it before the children. 
Indeed when they were all together there was some- 
thing of restraint. Freddy and Flossie became two 
quiet little sparrows in the presence of birds of prey. 
Separately, all was different. Father, when he had 
his children to himself, was boisterous as a happy 
dog, and Mother alone with them was expressively 
intimate and loving. 

Since Uncle Frederick had left home Maggie 
Masters had grown lonely. She missed the warmth 
of a young brother. And her husband was more of 
a stranger to her. She saw less of him; he went out 
at nights to join acquaintances whom she did not 
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know. He seldom brought one of them home. 
And she for her part had only two friends—Mrs. 
Miles, the mother of the nurse who had tended 
Flossie upon her arrival in this world, and Clara 
Simmons, an actress cousin, who had a small part 
in ‘ Charley’s Aunt.’ For these she made tea and 
brought out her wedding china-set. To these upon 
occasion she went out to tea and took Flossie with 
her. They talked over all they had heard at these 
tea-parties, and Maggie Masters’ floor-reflectioned 
face would grow younger and fill with light. But 
when she brought out some long letter of her brother 
Frederick her eyes would film, a tear might form, 
and a dainty handkerchief marked M be raised to 
the corner of an eye. Yet such a tear was part of 
happiness. Her soul would not cloud over again 
till she entered the portal of May Villas. 

In the daily routine she missed love, tenderness, 
gentle words, and often she tried to get from her 
children what she now missed in her husband. Yet 
Freddy never asked her how she was feeling to-day. 
If, sentimentally, she would grip Freddy in her 
arms and call him ‘ Mother’s own boy,’ Freddy 
didn’t understand anything about it. 

One evening Freddy, sitting by the ironing-table, 
history-book in hand, began singing in his usual 
sweet way the hymn of the week, and it happened to 
be Number 266, and he sang it like an angel— 


Though dark my path and sad my lot, 

Let me be still and murmur not, 

Or breathe the prayer divinely taught, 
‘ Thy will be done!” 


‘Oh Freddy, Freddy,’ cried Mother suddenly. 
‘Don’t sing that till you have a cause.’ 
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The little boy looked up in surprise. 

‘ Why, Mother, that’s the school hymn this week.’ 

‘ Wait till you have a sorrow; it’s a mockery to 
sing it when you are happy.’ 

And Mother went on ironing. 

‘Put your book down now,’ said she, after a 
while, ‘and go and buy me a pound of lard before 
the shops shut. Pll be making pies to-morrow 
morning.’ 

Freddy put down his Heptarchy lesson with 
alacrity. 

‘ Anything else ?’ he asked. ‘ No tea or sugar ? 
Got all the firewood you want? Ground rice?’ 

‘ We do need some semolina.’ 

‘ Baking-powder ?’ 

‘Why, you clever boy, of course that’s just what 
I do want.’ 

Freddy smiled at the sunshine of praise. But 
he had an ulterior motive for getting a big order. 
The Jubilee Stores had embarked on a new idea for 
pushing trade. They were issuing coupons with 
all goods bought, and as a reward for twenty coupons 
representing twenty shillings’ worth of purchases, 
they offered one of the volumes of the ‘ Handsome 
Red-Back Library of Universal Fiction.’ In this 
series Freddy had noted Jvanhoe, which he was 
now intent on possessing. It also had The Three 
Musketeers, which Watery had strongly recom- 
mended to him. And he had a scheme of furnishing 
the house in Flarty’s yard with a whole set of the 
Red-Back Library. He was also collecting Lever’s 
soap wrappers with a view to getting an alarm-clock. 

Mrs. Masters saw that he was collecting the 
coupons and the wrappers, but hardly grasped the 
idea of a prize. Freddy had also been collecting _ 
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tram-tickets, old pen-nibs, and bits of broken china 
with gold markings, to say nothing of beetles, 
stamps, and what not. 

Mother, however, always bought at the cheapest 
shops. And none was cheaper than the Jubilee 
Stores, where the * Mixed ’ jam at seven pounds for 
a shilling was useful for the children even if Father 
would not eat it, and eggs one dare not buy were 
offered at a halfpenny apiece and marked ‘ Excellent 
—Not Guaranteed.’ At eight for sixpence one 
could take a bad egg back to the shop in a cup and 
get another for it. But indifferent eggs had cost 
her many tears. 

Freddy was a splendid scout. His eyes took in 
all the prices; he chased potatoes all round the 
neighbourhood from four pounds threepence to 
five pounds threepence, to four pounds twopence, to 
fourteen pounds sixpence, and changed greengrocers 
accordingly. 

Father’s salary had risen a little but not much, 
and he spent the least he could on the home. The 
West Derbyshire Coal Company, of which he was 
chief agent in Under-London, paid him now three 
pounds a week. He gave half of that to Mother— 
and borrowed some of that back sometimes. He 
loved his glass; he smoked, he betted, he played 
billiards, he had an expensive taste in ties. In the 
evenings, though Mrs. Masters pretended she did 
not know where he was, he could generally have been 
found at the Sun, or there was some one there who 
could say where he was likely tobe. 

Nothing is worse for a woman’s disposition than 
being encouraged to be economical. She is at her 
best when she is extravagant. Her eyes shine 
brighter, she is lighter on her feet, her hands are 
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prettier, she is gayer in conversation. But even the 
most generous woman can be reduced to meanness 
and small eyes and heavy feet and rough hands and 
uninspiring conversation by economy and thrift and 
cash note-books. 

In Mother there was a characteristic clash of a 
generous nature and a life of cheese-paring. If one 
were writing her story one would be forced to say 
that she was being slowly killed by thrift and mean 
circumstances. 

Not that Freddy knew anything of that. Mother 
was a fixture. Freddy played marbles contentedly 
whilst Mother counted, counted, in her little cash 
note-book and puckered up her white brow at the 
dreary truths the figures told her. 

On Saturday nights Mother and Freddy made 
a shopping pilgrimage together to the booths 
and cheap shops of Under-London High Street. 
They called this ‘Going down the High Street.’ 
This was not without its romance, for the street was 
packed from end to end with working-men’s wives 
buying the Sunday dinner—buying provisions with 
the contents of Friday night’s pay envelope. On 
six shillings’ worth of purchases one saved about 
a shilling at this cheap market. And that was a 
precious shilling ! ‘There was certainly excitement 
in the saving of it, sometimes real fun. On all 
hands the shopkeepers and salesmen yelled to the 
crowd: 

i Buy-bi-bi-bi-bi 

‘ You can’t be Ea ladies ’—always ‘ ladies.’ 

‘ Take ’em up—w’ere you like.’ 
‘ All one price—don’t forget the baby.’ 

There were loquacious vendors of dud umbrellas 
—‘ One shilling, where you like; I don’t care 
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which you take, one shilling. Sold to a lady at 
the back. Take this now, cherry-wood handle, 
steel frame, the best protection possible against 
storm or shower—one shilling, sold to the lady in 
the pink shawl... .’ 

There were vase vendors and pretence-auctioneers 
of rolls of linoleum, beating down their own prices 
and banging the oil-cloth as they did so. ‘ Now 
what do you say, fourteen shillings; twelve shillings 
and sixpence,’ bang, bang, then unrolling,‘ beautiful 
pattern, a picture in the ’ome, here ye are, twelve 
shillings, twelve shillings, positively the last chance ; 
eleven and six, sold to the newly-weds.’ 

Outside the Cock Tavern was a line of push- 
carts with winkles and whelks and dishes of canned 
pineapple and bunches of watercress. The Cock 
was a gin-palace if ever there was one. It had 
thousand-candle-power lamps which blazed from 
all its plate-glass windows. It swarmed with 
drinkers of both sexes, and as its bar-doors swung 
to and fro they seemed to fan the roar of human 
voices and maudlin song. 

Here Freddy took in with a recognising eye 
greasy Liza Dawson with her short hair tied in 
rats’- tails, her red pig-like nose, and swarthy 
cheeks. She lived in Horner’s Alley next to the 
sweep, and late on Saturday night her father, a 
terrible boozer and bruiser, used to wheel his little 
tipsy wife home on the whelk-barrow, Liza giving 
a hand and outswearing her father and the old 
woman at the same time. 

Liza did not belong to the same class as Freddy 
—except in the streets—where all children who 
play and call one another names belong to one 


common class. 


/ 
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‘ Thop, thop, thop, with the thugar on the top,’ 
Liza used to scream at Fred. And he ‘ buzzed’ 
stones at her which she nimbly dodged. 


Aim straight, you’ll never miss, 
Whilst you got yer girl to kiss, 


she would chant. 

Freddy, with Mother on Saturday night, made 
as if he did not know her. And Liza was as 
discreet on her side. Her mind in any case was 
set on the swinging glass-doors of the public-house, 
in the hope that her mother might come out at 
last. 

Mrs. Masters stared thoughtfully at joints 
hanging on iron hooks, touched them gingerly with 
her gloved fingers, was made up to by the jolly 
butcher, who soon achieved a purchase, flinging 
Mother’s choice through the shop-front to the 
weighing-counter behind. Butchers and green- 
grocers and fruit-stalls were visited. Freddy and 
Mother each carried a large satchel which filled up 
as they went along. 

Quite heavily laden, they would stop to look at 
the Rajah standing on a barrel in a pink satin 
dressing-gown and white turban, advertising Rajah 
candy, or at Ebenezer the quack-doctor, who 
entertained a little crowd every Saturday night and 
told stories and sold pills. 

‘Stand back there,’ he would say to the ardent- 
faced little boy struggling forward with his satchel. 
‘ Stand back there, we never take in anything after 
nine ’—a reference to the pawnbrokers’ rule. 

Ebenezer put lime-juice tablets into children’s 
mouths when they got near enough to his stand. 
But all the while he would keep up an amusing 
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patter :— My mother-in-law came to tea last week 
and ate all she could see, she would make five of 
most of you women, fattt . . . once round twice 
round St. Pauls. When she left she took an 
apronful of cakes with her. But she’s all right— 
splendid health, fresh pink tongue every morning. 
Why ? Vil tell you why—lI always insist on her 
taking a box of these pills? He held up a little 
box between forefinger and thumb. ‘ It makes all 
the difference. Take one of my pills and then 
sing a song, not a comic song but a romance, none 
of your vulgar ballads “ Three pots a shilling,” 
but something tender and true. Now I sold three 
dozen gross of them at Woolwich last night, and 
Pll not sell a box less to-night in Under-London. 
If I sell less the general health suffers. If I sell 
more, well, a deputation of undertakers waited on 
me last week and asked me to accept a pension 
and retire. But no, I’m a man of conscience. I 
am making undertaking a bad business. The only 
man I’m sorry for is the professional doctor—he 
can’t get his fees because—LEbenezer ... still... 
Gel ee eis E remedies: Dont laugh, i i'm 
the barometer of health. You think I know 
nothing. But I’m come down in the world. I’m 
only a philanthropist ; once I was an honest man 
and a scholar. I tell you I’ve forgotten more 
learning in my time than many wise men have 
picked up in a lifetime. . . .’ 

And all the while he spoke the blaze of his 
flaring naphtha-light lit up a pale, hatchet-shaped 
serious face and goatee beard. And hands with 
coppers were stretched out from his changing, 
crowding audience, and all the while he talked, 
and all the while he sold his pills. 
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Neither Mother nor Fred ever dreamed of buy- 
ing Ebenezer’s remedies, but they stared at him 
and soaked in his remarks. 

‘Isn’t he funny; he really is very funny,’ 
Mother would say. ‘ It’s like going to a play.’ 

Then they’d plunge down the side-streets for 
home. But generally a last purchase was made, 
and that was from a little man in a white apron who 
stood by a tiny collapsible stall and cried in a 
squeaking-parrot voice— 

‘ Caramels—caramels.’ 

A pennyworth of caramels represented in a way 
Freddy’s reward for carrying home his satchel of 
merchandise. ‘They were clear rosy slabs of toffee, 
and even one lasted a long while if conscientiously 
sucked and not bitten. Mother was in a benignant 
frame of mind, and listened to Freddy’s prattle as 
they trudged homeward. 

It was half an hour’s walk home from the last 
shop. And coming out of the light of the High 
Street into the long dark rows of little houses 
mother and son not seldom indulged in romance. 
The Rajah and Ebenezer became mysterious figures. 
They blended into stories of the Arabian Nights or 
into Ivanhoe. Thanks partly to Fred and to 
Watery, Mrs. Masters had become deeply engrossed 
in Scott and wondered why Clara Simmons, who 
knew so much about books, had never read Jvanhoe. 

‘It’s so much better than The Sorrows of Satan,’ 
said she to Fred. ‘So much better. No com- 
parison.’ 

‘ Dad hasn’t read it either, has he ?’ asked Fred. 

“No, I don’t believe he has. But then he’s so 
busy, you know. No time for books. Your Uncle 
Fred read more.’ 
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‘Hed like it, wouldn’t he ?’ asked little Fred. 

‘Yes, I know he would. He says he doesn’t 
even see a paper away out there where he is.’ 

‘I know,’ exclaimed Fred. ‘ Let’s get Ivanhoe 
from the Jubilee Stores and send it him, on his 
birthday, eh ?’ 

Fred explained the coupons. 

“Oh, you little rogue,’ cried Mother. But she 
was pleased. 

Mother lifted her heavy satchel from one hand 
to the other. 

They were now in Frederick Road and nearing 
the Magenta Avenue corner. 

‘That’s splendid,’ she said, having turned the 
idea over in her mind; ‘ we’ll send it to him—from 
us both, with love, eh? won’t that be fine !’ 

When they got home again to May Villas the 
satchels would be put on chairs and emptied. 
There would be a cup of hot cocoa for Fred, and 
then, stump, stump, upstairs to bed, with what was 
left of the caramels to put under his pillow. 


X 
AT IHE SEASIDE 


Various clamorous interests claimed the boys’ 
minds as the summer progressed. There was 
cricket, there were the school sports, there was the 
house in Flarty’s yard, and there were the collections 
which they were beginning. They lived the long 
days of June and July more fully than any grown- 
ups of Under-London. Then came the summer 
holidays and changed all the interests. The mothers 
of the suburbs took their children to the seaside— 
to Clacton and Cromer, to Herne Bay and Hastings, 
to the salt air of Yarmouth and the sands of Felix- 
stowe, to Walton and Frinton, and to that resort 
which was commonly called ‘ Mud-end on Sea,’ all 
of them potential paradises for children and escapes 
from drudgery for jaded mothers. 

Mr. Masters said to his wife—‘ You’d better 
take the kids to Dovercourt for the seventeen-day 
excursion. I can’t take a holiday. I wish I could, 
but I’ll stay and mind the house.’ 

‘Say “ Hurrah for Dovercourt !”’ said Fred to 
his sister. 

‘Hurrah for Dovercourt !’ she piped. ‘I hope 
it’s along way away!” 

So Mother packed, and Father grumbled or 
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smoked, and one morning a super-excited family 
had breakfast at six so as, to catch the early ex- 
cursion train. And off they went, and Father in 
his shirt-sleeves bade them a warm good-bye, 
grinning whilst he did so at Freddy, who in his 
enthusiasm was readily carrying a bag almost as 
big as himself. 

Dolly and Bobby were forgotten, likewise 
O’Flaherty’s yard, likewise beetle and stamp collect- 
ing, likewise Hamilton’s atlas competitions. The 
sea swallowed every other consideration. 

The sea at Dovercourt and like places is specially 
arranged for children in the month of August. 
It comes to the coast in readiness for the arrival 
of the seventeen-day excursion, and by the time 
the children tumble out of the train it has quite 
the air of having been in position for some time. 
The suburbs receive the telegram about the end 
of July. ‘The sea is quite ready whenever you 
like to come down,’ and it certainly never dis- 
appoints unless the weather is wet. 

It cost only a very little more than living at 
home. Mrs. Masters did not take rooms in advance 
—that is generally more expensive—but leaving the 
luggage in the cloak-room, she made a little tour of 
the cottages whose windows bore apartment-cards. 

Freddy and Flossie saw a variety of purse-faced 
landladies who asked thirty shillings, thirty-five 
shillings, twenty-five shillings, and agreed sadly when 
Mother said ‘ Good gracious ; oh, how dear!’ To- 
wards tea-time the hearty, good-natured fisherman’s 
wife who loves you from the moment she sees you, 
agrees to take the party in for a pound a week, and 
she'll cook what they bring in. So house-keeping 
still persists even in the holiday. 
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Mother takes a blanket down to the sea, and, 
well removed from the briny, makes a little home 
in the deep yellow sand. ‘The children take their 
stockings off. Freddy’s knickers are turned up. 
Flossie’s slight frock and petticoat are put inside 
her drawers, and then spades and spindle legs go 
down together to the wet-washed shells and the 
haunts of green crabs. Mother takes up wool 
and needles and sits facing the eternal music of 
the ocean and knits, knits and thinks, and keeps 
an eye on her little ones, and opens an umbrella 
when the sun gets hot. Where she is nothing 
happens. But down there where the sands are 
wetted and try to dry themselves and get wetted 
again by persevering waves it is quite a new world— 
fearfully fascinating. Flossie and Freddy paddle. 
Freddy goes daringly in and Flossie, essaying to 
follow, gets too close to a great running shutter of 
foam and the water splashes over her clothes so 
that she scampers back in alarm and will not be 
beguiled any more. 

There are lots of other children, all very polite, 
not at all like the children of the streets at home, 
though that is just what they are. The suburbs 
make them cheeky, but the sea makes them re- 
spectful and friendly. Flossie and Freddy join a 
group, and together they build a wonderful castle 
by the water’s edge, and when built try to protect 
it against the oncoming waves. The first wave 
that reaches it fills the moat, and that is aitogether 
satisfactory, but the second puts a turret off the 
straight and there is half an hour of desperate 
repairing and slapping on of new sand before the 
sea claims its own and washes their handiwork 
down, making a shapeless heap of it all and then 
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levelling it away to the same smoothness as the rest 
of the beach. Z 

When they got back to their lodging it was still 
holiday time and a romance. How different the 
cottage was from home ! There was a grandfather’s 
clock. There were porcelain tigers on the mantel- 
piece. 

“Don’t touch them, don’t touch them,’ cried 
Mother. ‘It’s not like home. If we break them 
we'll have to pay for them.’ On the walls were 
photographs of Joe Jarvis and his bride the day 
they were married, not looking at all like fisher-folk, 
and then photographs of Joe’s father and mother 
and of her grandmother and of Mr. Jarvis’s grand- 
father, not looking at all respectable. Freddy 
tittered. ‘Look at this old man,’ cried he to Mother. 
He imagined the fun he’d have with such an ‘ old 
bloke’ if he met him on the way to school. But— 

‘ Hush, sonny,’ said Mother reprovingly. ‘ They 
won’t like if you laugh.’ 

‘And see, what a lot of books,’ cried Flossie, 
pointing to the little bookcase where there were 
rows of books and rows of antique cups and saucers. 
For Mrs. Jarvis had given them her best, indeed 
her only sitting-room, whilst she and her husband 
lived in the kitchen. 

‘ Bags I one of these,’ said Fred, pointing through 
the glass to a book. 

‘Don’t take the one I want,’ said Flossie. 

‘ T’ve seen.my one.’ 

‘ I’ve seen mine too.’ 

‘Thats all right then, isn’t it ?? 

‘But they’re not our books, children, remember 
that,’ said Mother. 

However, after an after-tea game of cricket with 
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the ‘lads of the village’ on the green at the back 
of the cottage, Freddy came in and took out the 
Swiss Family Robinson, and sat in the shiny armchair 
by the fireless fireplace and began to read. Flossie, 
who was being put to bed, had smuggled aloft The 
Wide Wide World, which she knew was good, though 
she could not read words of three syllables yet. 

Mother took Freddy for a walk along: the sea- 
front. It was a surprising thing for her to go out 
for a walk just for a walk’s sake. In Under-London 
she went for a walk to do the shopping or fetch the 
laundry. But before marriage she had walked out 
a good deal and thought nothing of it. She met 
young men and walked out with them. That had 
led to her love affair and marriage. She had fancied 
somehow that marriage would be something much 
better than just walking out with a young man. 

And now she felt a little surprised, looking back, 
to think what a golden time that had been, before 
marriage, when she snatched every opportunity for 
a walk out, and talked and planned and walked, 
and took a real interest in the weather. She walked 
now with her little boy as she had walked with 
Harry Masters before she married him. 

“ Isn’t it peaceful ?’ she said to Fred as she looked 
over the sea. ‘It’s beautiful too. ‘There’s a sunset 
somewhere.’ 

‘Dovercourt’s in the east, isn’t it, Muv?’ asked 
Freddy. ‘It must be fine to go somewhere in the 
west and see the sun set in the waves.’ 

‘The west?’ said Mother. ‘ Yes; that’s far away 
though, and costs a lot.’ 

‘ Three hundred miles,’ said Freddy. 

‘ Yes, perhaps, not many excursions either. I’ve 
never been there, though of course your Uncle - 
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Frederick went to the west when he sailed for 
America. Once we went to Skegness for a day— 
but that’s east too.’ 

‘I wonder what’s Father doing,’ said Fred. 

‘ He’ll be playing billiards at the Sun.’ 

‘ Who'll make his cocoa for supper ?’ 

‘Don’t suppose he’ll trouble about it if I’m not 
there.’ 

‘ Look at that light! What’s that? A light- 
house ?’ 

* That’ll be a ship at sea.’ 

“How wonderful ! ’V you ever been on a ship, 
Muv?’ 

‘Yes, once when I went to Margate with your 
grandma.’ 

‘ That must have been fine. Oh Id like to go 
on the sea. . . . Mother, that’s an awfully good 
book, the Swiss Family Robinson. . . . Watery told 
me of it.’ 

‘ Who’s Watery ?’ 

‘Thats what we call Mr. Walpole —at the 
Sunday School. Ripping book, I think. I never 
thought books could be interesting.’ 

Mother did not answer this, butas it were plunged 
into thought and silently made for home again. 

‘Father wouldn’t like you reading so much,’ she 
said at length. 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘ Stands in the way of your lessons. You didn’t 
make much progress last term, after all—twelfth. 
It wasn’t very high.’ 

‘ But I was second in arithmetic.’ 

‘Yes, but you dropped down terribly on some 
others, specially history. Seemed as if you’d been 
wasting your time somehow. Leastways, that’s 
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what it seemed to him. I said you’d been working 
hard. But he thought you’d been playing too much. 
I put it down to this new fad of reading. I wonder 
where you get this reading notion from. It’s not 
from my side of the house, nor yet from his ’s far 
as I see. Next term you'll have to do better. You 
will work more, won’t you, sonny ?’ 

There was a pause, and the mother concluded— 

‘ I will say this for him: he does want you to get 
the best that’s to be had, education and the rest.’ 

They went indoors and the big oil-lamp was lit 
and the red blinds drawn, and Freddy sat at the 
table and gloated over his book, and Mother took 
out her darning. 

‘It’s better to re-foot most of your stockings than 
to darn some of them,’ said she at length, holding 
up a disconsolately holey stocking. 

‘What is, Mother?’ said Freddy, absent- 
mindedly. 

‘ Better to re-foot them.’ 

Mother, however, began darning in long loose 
strands of wool. 

‘I sometimes wonder if I’d a been any better off 
if I’d had any high-class schooling such as you’re 
getting. He don’t think so. “ Education,” says 
he, “ dulls a girl but it sharpens up a boy.” ? 

“Oh, Mother, it is exciting. All about the sea, 
and a wreck.’ 

‘ Don’t get over-excited; you won’t sleep. But 
what’s it all about, anyway? Better read it out. 
. . . Let me see whether it’s wholesome.’ 

Freddy was surprised. He never read aloud 
anything except ‘Scripture’ and ‘ Poetry for Re- 
petition.” Mother never asked to be read aloud to. 
It was novel. 
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‘Pm right in it now. Don’t want me to go 
back to the beginning ?’ said he in an injured tone. 
‘ No, read where you are ; the exciting part.’ 

Freddy felt relieved. 

“All right,’ said he. ‘Here’s where I am. “All 
had now left the ship and we stood on that desolate 
shore and looked at where she was foundering. . . . 
‘There is all our past,’ said the Captain. ‘God 
alone knows what the future holds in store, or what 
shore this is, of what continent, or deserted isle 
or haunt of savages and beasts of prey. But let us 
now kneel and at least give praises and thanks to 
that almighty Providence which though allowing us 
thus to be wrecked and cast away has mercifully 
preserved us from a watery grave.’ Having said 
this, they knelt with one accord upon the wet salt 
sands and lifted up their faces and their anguished 
hands to that Heaven where the God that shelters 
mariners and travellers dwells, beyond the spray 
and the driving clouds. And as they finished their 
prayer they were suddenly in alarm at a strange 
moaning which seemed to come from the deserted 
Sui Danes. ot 

And Freddy read and Mother darned, till bed- 
time. Mother was interested in spite of herself. 

‘ Turns out to be almost as good as that [vanhoe,’ 
said she. ‘ Bring the book upstairs with you, sonny, 
though you won’t be able to read it in the bedroom 
for fear of waking Flossie.’ 

At the seaside Mother and Flossie and Freddy 
slept in the same bed. Mother in the middle. 
This again was a novelty, for Freddy slept in his 
own little bedroom at home. 

‘That is an exciting story,’ said Mother in a 
whisper to Freddy. ‘ You must say your prayers 
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now, and say them very quietly so’s not to waken 
Flossie.’ 

That also was a novelty. For the saying of 
prayers had lapsed in Freddy’s little bedroom at 
home. 

He knelt, however, by the side of the bed and 
began to think hard. 

‘ Shall I read some more to you to-morrow ?’ he 
whispered. 

my esmthat tbemices i 

‘Tl save it for you,’ said Freddy, with gusto, 
and then commenced ‘ Our Father,’ and then ‘ Bless 
Mother and Father, and bless Flossie, and bless 
Uncle Frederick, and bless them all, Amen,’ and 
then got up and climbed into the unfamiliar bed. 


XI 


HOW A TWELVER BECAME 
A FIFTY-THREER 


Tue seaside was paradise even though it held no 
chums. Freddy and Flossie were loth to return. 
And yet, when the seventeenth day came round, 
return they must. The excursion train started back, 
and the rose-red faded out of the romance. The 
train sped through the green fields of Essex, and 
the telegraph posts rushed past as if they themselves 
were being sent with telegrams. It seemed a much 
faster train going home ; plunging through Col- 
chester and Bishop Stortford and a score of stations 
whose names could not be read for the speed at 
which the train passed them. All too soon they 
entered the grey light of London and rattled through 
suburban stations. 

Under-London looked just the same. Nothing 
had strayed from its accustomed place. There were 
the same jam advertisements outside the stores. 
Magenta Avenue looked entirely indifferent to their 
return. And then home, yes, home—just the 
same. 

Father looked a little different somehow—more 
like a stranger. But he was very cheery and good- 


humoured. Hardly, however, had they got home 
81 G 
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than a row broke out between Father and Mother. 
It was violent at tea-time. Mother had discovered 
something wrong in the home—what was it? 
What had Father done ? 

‘He’s left all the saucepans dirty,’ said Flossie 
under her hand to Fred. 

‘ No, he’s not made the beds properly,’ said Fred. 

‘ He’s had some one in to help whilst mother was 
away,’ said Flossie, and giggled apprehensively. 

But the children were not made unhappy. Under 
cover of the storm they knew they could do as they 
liked, and have double helpings of bread and jam, 
and creep out of the room unnoticed and have a gay 
old time in the garden. 

Having together admired the dahlias now in 
bloom, and stood under the hollyhocks now grown 
higher than either of them, Freddy chose a moment 
when his sister wasn’t looking, to skip over the 
garden wall and make off as fast as he could to the 
hut in Flarty’s yard, and he found it just as it had 
been left, with not a thing disturbed. Even the 
precious cabinet made of a dozen empty match-boxes 
stuck together with gum was untouched. Dolly, 
however, was at Cromer, and Bobby was living with 
his uncle in Bethnal Green. So Freddy had some- 
thing of the feeling which a man who shares a flat 
has when his partner is off on holiday and he finds 
himself in sole occupation. He strutted around in 
a lordly style, and started one or two improvements 
in the roofing. Fortunately the weather had been 
dry. The interior was not entirely waterproof yet. 
But now that autumn was coming on they would 
need to take special precautions. 

From the height of the wall above the hut he 
remembered having seen some old sacking lying in 
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the public-house yard. Now the inspiration came 
to try and get it. - 

‘What a lark!’ he whispered to himself ex- 
citedly. 

But how get into the yard? It was not so easy. 
The wall was just precipitous on that side. The 
only hope was in the hole in the wall of the adjoining 
garden—of the empty house where the murder had 
been committed. 

Yes, he could get down into that garden. There 
were notches in the wall. It looked as if the notches 
had been made so as to climb up. Down, down, 
down—andthenajump. Hooray! Freddy darted 
through the hole, picked up the sacking, picked up 
some empty whisky bottles and a coil of rope, 
and returned to the other yard unseen. ‘Then he 
tied the sacking and the bottles into a bundle with 
one end of the rope and tied the other end round his 
body, and climbed up to the top of the wall. Then 
he hauled up his bundle, and in a twinkling was 
down into the hut. He placed the bottles proudly 
on a shelf, and went outside and spread the sacking 
on the roof. 

That done, he went along to the vacant building 
lot by Smith’s Alley to try and pick up a game of 
cricket. A game was usually going on along the 
footpath. However, there was none this evening. 
The boys were playing under the oak-trees at the 
far end, but not playing cricket. They were throw- 
ing stones to bring the acorns down. 

‘Can’t yer get up the tree ?’ asked Fred. 

‘Na-oh, nor can you; we knocked two nails in 
a’ready. Trees too fat.’ 

‘Wait a jif; I know,’ said Fred. ‘ Let’s pull 
down a branch. Who'll give me a bunk? Well, 
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I'll give Teddy Arber a bunk if you won’t me. Just 
get ’old of a end of a branch and pull yerself up.’ 

Teddy Arber, whose father kept the ‘ Harbour 
Lights,’ climbed on to Fred’s back and knelt on it 
and, cautiously, took hold of a stem of the branch. 

“Cahn do it,’ said he. “Won’t bear me.’ 

‘ Well, keep hold,’ said Fred. ‘Pull it down, so’s 
I can get ’old of it.’ 

This done, and Teddy Arber dismounted, Fred 
caught hold of the bough himself and, throwing his 
legs over it, had soon scrambled up on to it. And 
he thus climbed right up into the unclimbable tree. 
And for half an hour he distributed largesse, like a 
bountiful god, to the urchins of Horner’s Alley and 
Station Road ; acorns in twos, acorns in threes, in 
fives, with polished green heads and beautiful cups; 
and then, prize of prizes, black oak-apples as round 
as marbles. 

Fred was a regular hero. All the boys went off 
together to the railway-arch, and Fred picked up 
sides with Teddy Arber for a game of ‘I spy a 
nigger,’ which, however, they pronounced ‘ I- 
spinny-nicker’’ without knowing what the words 
meant. An empty can was “ home,’ and the boys 
struck violently on it with their heels, calling at the 
end of each game 


I-spinny-nicker, one two three 


All-all-all go free ! 


This game lasted till about ten o’clock, and Fred, with 
theair of a truant, crept home, expecting perhaps to be 
spanked. But, blessed business—Mother and Father 
were still at it, in the front room, and the back-door 
was open, and Freddy took off his boots in the 
kitchen, went to his little bedroom with the stealth 
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of an Indian, undressed as quickly as you could say 
Jack Robinson, and got irito bed and snored. 

When school commenced next term there was an 
orgy of chestnut-fighting. Every boy had a string 
of chestnuts, which he called conkers. Some boys 
had strings of last year’s chestnuts. They were 
shrivelled and hard, and generally won victories over 
this year’s. Dolly and Fred found a lot of chestnut 
trees at the back of the old parish churchyard, and, 
armed with metal from the street-menders’ heaps, 
they knocked down bunches of fat and wonderful 
brown chestnuts. The green balls fell with a bump 
on the stone slabs and railings of family vaults and 
distributed their golden-brown fruits with joy. It 
was enthralling fun. And the best of it was they 
were really big chestnuts, and could be reckoned on 
to win many victories. 

Bobby was let into the secret and came one 
evening and gleaned his share. ‘ You can start 
these off as twelvers,’ said he. ‘ Nobody’d know. 
They just look it.’ 

So just inside the playground next day Bobby 
and Fred and Dolly had a wonderful match. 

There was Bert Tatlock with a seventeener—a 
pickled chestnut that looked as if within its shell 
was nothing but reinforced concrete. 

Fred put up his fat new twelver. 

Bert Tatlock dealt it a terribly shrewd blow and 
dented its lovely varnish. 

Fred in his turn smote the seventeener, and with 
the weight of his fat twelver sent it flying up at 
Tatlock’s nose. 

But the seventeener seemed none the worse. 

It came right down on the string hole of the 
twelver and got in and made a split. 
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At the next blow Fred’s string remained naked 
in his hands, and the nut had gone to earth. 

‘Now let’s see. What is it now?’ asked 
the winner. ‘A thirty-niner—no, twenty-niner. 
Twenty-niner, that’s good.’ 

Bobby played next and very cunningly did not 
attempt to break the twenty-niner, but let the twenty- 
niner expend its energy on his twelver. It was 
certainly weakening. ‘Tatlock’s conker took on a 
strained look. But it won, and became a forty-oner. 

Then was Dolly’s turn. The bell had rung. 
All were rushing to the school door. 

» Come, besa (bricks Eel wher EE TE nave R 
plug now. Your turn at play-time.’ 

He lifted up his fat chestnut, fattest of them all, 
and putting all he knew into it pounded that miser- 
able forty-oner and split it right in two so that it 
could not hold together. 

‘Won !’ cried Dolly triumphantly. 

During prayers Dolly caught Fred’s eye and 
showed the chestnut surreptitiously. 

Fred grinned. 

‘ F-ft- th-r-rr,’ he signalled expressively with 
his lips. 


XII 
EMPTY HOUSES 


Bossy and Dolly were enraptured by the acquisition 
of the sacking and the bottles for the house. ‘ You 
know,’ said Bobby, ‘ you could sell them bottles at 
the rag-and-bone shop.’ 

‘ Or we could have pot-shots at them,’ said Dolly 
knowingly. 

‘ You could get tuppence on them, though.’ 

“Let’s get some more, sell ’em and have a real 
bust-up,’ said Fred. 

And they climbed the parlous wall and looked 
down into the public-house yard. But the potman 
was there washing out pewter pots, and they dared 
not risk going down this time. 

‘We could get a reg’lar hoard of bottles,’ said 
Fred thoughtfully. 

The quest of ‘ conkers,’ however, drew them away 
from the quest of bottles. This started a new 
adventure. ‘The ‘ blags’ had invaded the church- 
yard and brought down nigh every conker on the 
trees. What a scene among the graves—of bruised 
green shells, split white pith, and browny-green 
sappy sheaths, to say nothing of strewn leaves. 
The ‘ blags ’ from the Holy Trinity National School 
always came in crowds. When they had been 
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scrumping chestnuts you could be sure they’d made 
a clean sweep. 

The three boys turned their attention to the 
back-gardens of Grove Mount, and found a fine tree 
at the rear of an empty house. ‘The garden was 
walled and private. 

‘ The blinking house is empty,’ said Bobby. 

Lets explore ity 

‘What a lark !’ 

Conkers were partially forgotten as they explored 
the garden, eyeing it like amateur detectives. 

Dolly was the first to find treasure. 

He picked up what had been a toy-boat, now 
without masts and with the paint washed off. 

‘ A boat,’ said he, apologetically, and grimaced. 

“H.M.S. Terrible,’ said Fred. 

‘Not ’alf.’ 

‘T say, let’s take it to the house in case of need.’ 

‘In case of flood.’ 

The boys tried the back-door and the glass- 
door leading into the back-parlour. Both were 
securely fastened ; likewise the parlour window, 
likewise the kitchen window. But there was a 
tiny window in the wash-house unclosed. ‘Through 
this Bobby squirmed, in a trice was on the floor 
inside and had drawn the bolts of the back-door. 

What a thrill ! 

All three entered the empty house and wandered 
from room to room. It was surprisingly empty. 
It was not at all like the wreck in the Swiss Family 
Robinson. The boys’ fingers itched to pick up 
something and there was nothing. ‘The very floors 
seemed barer than by nature: the wretchedest 
deal planking stained at the borders. There was 
a blazing wall-paper in the drawing-room. There 
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was a bathroom with a great red splash of rust in 
the bath, but not even a soap-box left behind. The 
white ceilings of the empty bedrooms were quite 
oppressive. The attic was empty. 

They went out at the attic window and got on 
the roof. 

‘ Look, Fred,’ said Dolly, ‘ we’re almost as high 
as the church.’ 

‘ Higher than the conker-tree, anyway.’ 

In the gap between the cistern and the back 
roof they found an old wooden box with rusty 
nails. But that was all they found in the empty 
house. 

‘’S been empty a long while,’ said Bobby 
thoughtfully. ‘Come the day after the removal 
there’d been lots of things.’ 

‘ The people next.door but two to us ’s jus’ left,’ 
-said Dolly. 

* Let’s try it.’ 

So the boys left the house and scrambled over 
the garden-wall and made for 23 St. Ann’s Road. 

‘It’s got a side entrance,’ said Dolly. ‘It’s a 
green gate with a padlock. But’s easy to climb over.’ 

They dare not try to get into the house at the 
front ; there were too many passers-by. 

Getting in proved easier than in Grove Mount. 
The back-door was simply on the latch. And there 
was much more fun. ‘The inside of the house was 
in fearful disorder. 

‘Must haye left in a hurry,’ said Bobby. | 

There was a half-finished tin of salmon on the 
dresser and also two stale rolls. The kitchen floor 
was strewn with Home Notes. In the sitting-room 
they picked up one Queen of Hearts and two Knaves 
of Diamonds. In the sitting-room cupboard there 
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were two dozen whisky bottles and one broken 
lass. 

5 ‘I say, said Bobby, ‘what a lark! We can 
get two bob on these. Some o’ them’s got a drip 

left too. I say, we can have a regular booze-up.’ 

He took out the empty glass, stood it on the 
mantelpiece, and began pouring the drips into it 
from the bottles. Freddy and Dolly did the same, 
and in that way they collected not more than one- 
eighth of an inch of whisky, of a rare blend. 

Fred smelt it. 

Dolly put the tip of his tongue to it. 

Bobby tasted it. 

‘‘Wo mare,’ he cried, excitedly. ‘ What’s it 
like ?’ l 

‘ Tastes like : 

“It don’t ; it tastes like i 

And thereupon commenced a wonderful competi- 
tion in comparisons which must not be set down 
here: 

Looking through the window they spied a cat 
in the back garden. 

‘Hst, a moggy,’ whispered Fred, and crept out 
stealthily. He watched the cat from the scullery, 
and then softly opened the door and grabbed her. 

Poor pussy ! She was astonished. In her small 
knowledge of geography this house was now un- 
tenanted. Now she found boys living there. She 
struggled a little. But Freddy stroked her and she 
became trustful. 

‘ Let’s make her drunk,’ cried Dolly. 

‘ TIl hold the glass.’ 

‘ Who'll hold the cat ?’ 

Pussy, suspecting poison, was already fighting 
as if her life were in danger. But Dolly held her 
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mouth open whilst Fred held her body and Bobby 
lifted the glass and poured. - 

One drop perhaps fell into the cat’s throat and 
she thought she surely was being poisoned. She 
gave one jump greater than any she had given 
before, and drew blood from both Dolly and Freddy. 
They dropped her and she fled for her life. 

The boys sucked their wounds and laughed. 

‘Lets come after dark and take away the 
bottles,’ said Bobby. 

So they decamped with what other things they 
could carry—notably a piece of linoleum, a wall 
calendar, and a picture of ‘The Rock of Ages’ 
left hanging in a child’s bedroom. 

* All to the house,’ said Fred. 

“Yes, that’s the game,’ said Bobby, and off 
they went to Flarty’s yard. After that they ran 
home in a hurry, for it was getting late. 

That night, about eight, Fred told his mother 
he was going to Dolly’s to get the ‘ French home- 
work.” And Dolly asked his mother if he could 
go to Fred’s to get his French home-work. And 
Bobby came without asking mother, and all met 
under a lamp-post in St. Ann’s Road, and they 
took twelve whisky bottles from Number 23 and 
would perhaps have taken more but that they thought 
they heard steps on the stairs up above. 

Thud, thud, thud, up above—it was terrifying. 

‘Billo!’ said Fred. ‘ Billo boys, there’s some 
one in the house.’ : 

They only got six bottles over the side-gate. 

* Whatever was it ?’ asked Bobby in affright. 

‘ A g-g-g-host,’ said Dolly under his breath. 

‘Anyway weve got six bottles,’ said Fred. 
t That’s six-penn’orth. We can sell ’em to-morrow.’ 
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‘I know a handy hiding-place near the rag-and- 
bone shop, said Bobby. ‘In Dead-dog field. 
There’s a clayey hole up in one corner. Frogs’ 
Home I call it. But nobody’d find them there.’ 

So the bottles were buried in the Frogs’ Home 
in Dead-dog field, and the boys hurried home to 
go on with their home-work. 

‘Got what you wanted ?’ asked Mrs.’ Masters, 
absent-mindedly, as she adjusted her spectacles to 
look more intently at her knitting. 

‘Oh, yes, ma, got six,’ said Freddy gaily. 

‘Hurry on with your work now then,’ said 
Mother. ‘ And be in bed before he comes in.’ 

‘I hope you got your home-work,’ said Mrs. 
Brown to her boy, in a large friendly sceptical 
voice, when Dolly returned. ‘I see you’ve got a 
nice lot of mud on you.’ 

Dolly smiled. 


‘ All sereno, said he. 


For the rest of the autumn the empty-house 
quest went on, and it took the boys into all manner 
of outlandish and gloomy streets and rows and 
alleys. They never went back to 23 St. Ann’s 
Road, because Dolly heard that the landlord had 
been next morning and made a row with the people 
at Number 25 for trespassing, and he had locked 
up everything. And they didn’t find such a 
treasure-trove of bottles again. They sold the six 
from Dead-dog field for fourpence-ha’penny, and 
had a ‘blow-out’? on rock-cakes and jam tarts, 
and they agreed they’d have a better haul some 
day from the public-house yard. But meanwhile 
the romance of empty -houses held them. And 
they furnished their own little house with a number ~ 
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of broken plates, a tea-pot without a spout, a 
three-legged stool and a mat, and many other little 
things. 

The adventure was brought to a head by a visit 
to a lonely house at Brooks Green. This -was in 
an old obscure part of Under-London. It was a 
district doomed to the erection of cheap villas, but 
not yet taken up. The house stood by itself and 
had a large garden with fruit trees. It was marked 
‘To let,’ but the furniture had not all been removed. 
From this house the boys took many copies of the 
Boys’ Own Paper, a hammer, a pair of tweezers, a 
candle-lantern, and other things—as much as they 
could carry. They came three times, but each 
time felt scared of going upstairs. They called 
the house ‘ The Mystery House.’ 

At the fourth visit Fred said he’d go upstairs, 
and so he did. But he came down more quickly 
than he went up. He said nothing, but made 
eloquent signs. 

Bobby and Dolly stared in his face. 

Fred rushed to the door, Bobby and Dolly 
after him. They ran across the garden ; they got 
across the street. 

‘ What’s the matter?’ asked the other two in 
alarm. 

‘There was a bedroom up there,’ said Fred 
breathlessly. ‘I just peeped in. What d’yer 
think? There was a big feather-bed. I looked 
in further. There was somebody lying in it—an 
old woman.’ 

“Great Scot !’ 

‘ Did she see yer ?’ 

‘I dunno.’ 

‘ Was she sleeping ?’ 
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‘I dunno,’ said Fred. ‘I thought she might 
be dead.’ 

‘Per’aps it’s a fever house,’ said Bobby in a 
terrified whisper. ‘ Everybody gone away.’ 

However, whilst they were thus deliberating, 
they heard a loud bass voice crying out, * O1, stop 
them, you come ’ere,’ and they espied a fat man 
with a beard coming rapidly toward them. 

They fled for their lives. 

The old man gave chase. : 

They got into Oldington Crescent, whipped 
round into Myrtle Road, and hid behind the giant 
elm trees and watched. The old man soon appeared, 
hollaing and making a terrible fuss. He attracted 
the attention of a young clergyman, who tried to 
cut off the boys’ retreat. The boys dribbled and 
dodged and got past him and turned into Cleveland 
Road and Albert Road and Victoria Road, and 
stopped again. 

‘The old man’s puffed by now,’ said Dolly. 

‘ A close shave with the parson !’ 

The boys chuckled and turned into Ricketts 
Lane. ‘They had given up thoughts of the old man, 
when, looking behind them they saw a four-wheeler 
cab coming galloping towards them. No cab be- 
haved normally in that excited way. 

‘ Billo,’ said Bobby, as the cab got abreast of 
them and its door opened and out jumped the old 
man with the black beard. The three boys in- 
stinctively doubled, and returned on their steps, 
leaving the cabby to turn round his cab, which took 
time. In real fright they made for Ellardine Cres- 
cent and Slope Road. But the cab was after them 
and the attention of many people was attracted. 
‘Lets divide,’ cried Fred, and each of the three 
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boys took a different turning, Fred being the un- 
lucky one to attract the cab to himself. It finally 
overtook him beside one of the arches of the railway. 
The cabman drew up. But the old man was not 
inside. He had failed to get in. But the cabman, 
expectant of reward, got off his box and drove poor 
Fred into a corner. The old man, panting and 
wagging his beard, hove into view, and the cabby 
kept crying out— 

*’Ere e be, sir; erce ebel? 

Fred felt as if his last hour were at hand. There 
seemed no escape, and he was winded, too. Black- 
beard was approaching fast. What should he do? 
An exaggerated terror seized him. He dodged 
round the cab; he made a wild dash at the arch 
over the railway-cutting, got up on to the wall and 
jumped, dropped; twenty, thirty feet—what a drop ! 
on to a steep loose bank of shingle, down which he 
rolled towards the shining metals of the railway. 

He looked up—what a distance up !—to the 
wall from which he had dropped. 

There, craned the heads of the cabby and the 
old man with the black beard. At last they spotted 
him. The old man was trying to persuade the cabby 
to follow. They confabulated. ‘ They’re going to 
get a policeman,’ surmised Freddy. And with that 
he bolted to the entrance of what he thought was 
an archway—in reality, a tunnel, and he kept 
cautiously close to the black, grimy wall. That was 
perhaps lucky for him. He had not been in the 
tunnel more than half a minute before a main-line — 
train came bellowing through, belching smoke and 
steam; deafening, suffocating, roaring, on the track 
next to Freddy. The very wind seemed to wish to 
wrap him up and put him under the wheels. 


a 
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But that was nothing to what Freddy had gone 
through, to what he feared from the old man. He 
hastened through the tunnel, out into the light once 
more, crossed the lines, climbed the palings, got on 
the good old wall—and hpp, hpp—he was in Flarty’s 
yard. And he got into the little house and sat down 
and was glad. 

‘First here, he ruminated. ‘I wonder what’s 
happened to them two. My! How black I am! 
Pll have to wash this off somewhere.’ j j 

If he had only known, he had a face like a 
minstrel. 

‘Will they find me here?’ he asked himself. 
“No, never,’ said he. 

But his heart stood still when suddenly he heard 
a crash and a sound of steps. He peered out 
through a crack in the wood. 

ZONE 

He jumped out of the house. ‘ Whatcher, 
Dolly,’ he cried. 

‘ Whatcher,’ said Dolly. 

‘ Got chased by a copper.’ 

“Chased me through the railway-tunnel,’ said 
Fred. 

‘I say, where’s Bobby, d’y’ think ?’ 

* He’s all right, I ’spect.’ 

The boys sat on logs and chattered. ‘I got 
copped all right,’ said Dolly. ‘I was a fool.’ 

FEIO 


‘I was running, couldn’t stop ’—he laughed. 
‘I was running fast’s I could, and I turned into a 
street and saw a copper. Soon’s he saw me he 
started towards me and grabbed me. 

‘ Crikey !’ cried Fred. ‘ What a go !’ 

‘ Yes, but he didn’t know what was the matter.’ - 
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‘ « What you bin doin’ ? ” says he. 


‘ « 'Throwin’ stones,” said I. 

‘« Break any windows ? ” 

€ cç No.” 

“« Well, I let you go this time,” says he, and I 
walks off quietly and relieved-like down the street 
till I come to next turning and then I ran again.’ 

‘ Ha-ha-ha. . . > Both boys laughed and laughed 
again, and Freddy told his story, enlarging greatly 
on *’Ere ’e be, sir ; ’ere ’e be,’ which put Dolly into 
paroxysms of mirth. 

Then they slipped off home in the dusk. And 
Freddy, when he got in, made a dash for the bath- 
room. He ran into his father on the stairs. 

‘What in the name of fortune?’ asked he, 
staring at his son’s black face. 

‘Fell off a wall,’ said Freddy promptly. ‘ Just 
going to wash it off.’ 

‘ Looks as if you’d been in an ash-heap,’ said his 
father. But he had not time to ask more questions. 

And Freddy washed away his guilt and rejoiced 
in the blackness of the water. 

‘Strike a light!’ said he, taking out his pen 
and dipping it in the water. ‘I’m going to start an 
ink factory. Good egg!’ And then he thought 
of that black tunnel and of the bridge and of his 
great jump. ‘Wonder where that old man is 
now ?’ he asked himself. ‘ And Bobby ?’ 

Bobby he did not see until next day. He got 
a ‘ whip-behind’ all the way home, and decided to . 
go in and do his lessons for once, lest the old man 
should come along Station Street and recognise him. 


XIII 
GUYS GUK GUY 1 


Dotty and Fred were walking along Myrtle Road 
with Hamilton one day shortly after this, and a 
man with a black beard turned into it from Oldington 
Crescent. Both boys thought they recognised him, 
and with one accord turned and bolted. 

‘’Scuse me,’ they said to Hamilton, and made 
the sparks fly on the curbstones as they fled. 

Hamilton couldn’t understand. ‘What was up?’ 
asked he when he met the runaways next, before 
afternoon school. 

‘ Didn’t you see the man with the beard ?’ 

vest, 

‘ He’s after us for throwing stones at his cat.’ 

‘No he ain’t.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

* He’s my father.’ 

‘Your father? Where’ d’s ’e live? Don’t he 
live in Brooks Green ?’ 

“No; you know my home’s in Myrtle Road. 
Weren’t you going home with me?’ 

Dolly and Fred looked at one another and 
laughed. 

‘ What a suck !’ said Fred. 

‘ Yes, what a suck in,’ said Dolly, and laughed ; 
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and they told Hamilton something of the story of the 
old man with the black beard. Not all, of course. 
They were only aiming stones in his back-garden. 

‘Spied a moggy on the tiles,’ said Fred face- 
tiously. i 

Hamilton, however, was of much more discreet 
behaviour and would not laugh at this. Instead, he 
took Dolly aside to show him—wonder of wonders 
—a ‘ three-cornered Cape,’ a real one. 

Fred surreptitiously dropped a lighted Chinese 
cracker in one of Hamilton’s pockets, and ran away 
to join in a wild playground game in which almost 
the whole school was taking part. 

It was the time of fireworks. Every boy who 
commanded even a ha’penny in spare cash bought 
Chinese crackers with it. They were let off in the 
playground, thrown in at open school-windows, put 
into timid boys’ pockets—and out of school, thrown 
at girls or put under women’s skirts. 

Freddy crept up to one of the barmaids of the 
Sun one evening, as she was going out of the public- 
house—let off a firework and gave an unchristian 

ell. 
She jumped in her shoes, went breathless, and 
finally turned on Freddy with malevolence. 

‘You perisher |’ said she. 

Bobby Spicer in these days made a guy in his 
back-garden. He made a deal with Jim Harvey, 
the carpenter’s son, for two sacks of shavings and 
the loan of a wheelbarrow. He begged the old 
clothes anda hat from neighbours; he bought a penny 
guy-face, and had soon an innocent-looking boneless 
guy on his barrow. A happy thought then occurred 
tohim. Whilst he was looking at the guy’s hairless 
face, it struck him—-What about a beard ? 
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He crept indoors, peered into Mother’s work- 
room to see if she were in, and finding the way 
clear pounced upon the old threadbare sofa and dug 
his hands into the holes in it. He tugged and he 
tugged, and out came wisps of horsehair. Then 
with an armful of this and a tube of glue he repaired 
to the garden and tacked on to the innocent guy a 
dreadful black beard and side-whiskers. 

‘The ole man from Brooks Green,’ he shouted 
in glee, and did a war-dance round him to the 
strains of ‘ Guy, guy, guy, stick him up high; there 
on a lamp-post, there let him die l? 

Then on November Fifth, it was on a Saturday 
this year, Fred and Jim Harvey helped him to wheel 
the guy through six miles of streets of Under- 
London, and they were followed by crowds of small 
boys, who were allowed to swell the chorus but did 
not share in the spoil—the clanking coppers— 


A pint of beer to wash him down 
And a jolly good fire to roast him ! 


‘ Go it, kids,’ said Bobby. ‘ Give him a rouser,’ 

Dolly’s father would not allow him out. But 
the guy took up his unhappy appearance in silence 
outside Number 27 St. Ann’s Road, and Fred 
whistled knowingly the appealing air of ‘Get 
your hair cut’ until a familiar face appeared at 
the sitting-room window: Dolly peering from 
behind the hanging muslin curtains, grinning from 
ear to ear. 

Then Bobby and Fred, who had rehearsed a 
specially composed chant, broke silence in deafen- 
ing duet— 


‘The-old-guy-of-Brooks Green, 
The worst old guy that ever was seen. 
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The old guy with the black black beard, 
His life is wicked and his ways are weird. 
’Ere ’e be, sir; ’ere ’e be; 

Hang him up with one, two, three. 
Come out and help to burn an old guy, 
And give us a penny the faggots to buy. 


Mrs. Brown and Dolly’s young brother appeared 
at the window and smiled. 

Jim Harvey climbed the newly hearthstoned 
steps, and gave a single knock at the door almost 
violently enough to knock down half St. Ann’s 
Road at a blow. 

‘ Penny to burn the guy,’ said he mechanically, 
not knowing that those inside knew them. Jim 
did not go to the Collegiate school, and did not 
know Dolly. 

Mrs. Brown came out and gave a threepenny 
bit from her store of ‘ collection money’ and smiled 
sweetly. 

‘ What an ugg-ly guy!’ said she. ‘Now who 
is that meant for? Lord Salisbury ?’ 

The Browns were Gladstonians. 

‘No, mem,’ said Jim affably. ‘It’s jes’ Guy 
Fawkes ; allus comes round fiff-o-November.’ 

Meanwhile Dolly made grimaces from the 
window, signifying that he was confined to home. 

Fred and Bobby and Jim wheeled the patient 
and imperturbable guy on up the street, putting 
him down ever and anon and chanting. They 
took him as far as they dared towards Brooks Green 
and then bribed Jim Harvey to wheel on to the 
house where the old man himself lived. 

What was their mirth and the thrill to observe, 
whilst hiding behind an elm tree, the old man 
himself, no other, come out and warn the guy off. 
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He gave Jim a lecture, staring the while at the 
guy’s face with its black whiskers, and never 
dreaming it was meant for him. 

Jim’s face seemed rather abashed. He turned 
the wheelbarrow round and trundled the guy back. 

‘What did he say ?’ cried the other two boys 
together. 

‘I dunno,’ said Jim. ‘Somethin’ about bein’ a 
Catholic family and not wantin’ to be disturbed by 
guys.’ 

Bobby stared in perplexity. 

Jim offered no further enlightenment. 

‘Don’t you see?’ said Fred. ‘Guy Fawkes 
was a Catholic, that’s it.’ 

‘No,’ said Bobby. ‘ He was a Papist.’ 

‘ Same thing.’ 

‘No? Then Guy Fawkes p’raps was ’is grand- 
father.’ 

‘Jim, boy, go back and ask him what his name 
is, as p’raps you've got a parcel for him.’ 

But Jim wasn’t green enough for that. 

“Do it yerself. Kerm on, let’s go to some 
streets w’ere there’s people. Ain’t no good stickin’ 
fetes. saldine; 

And he had his way. Guy Fawkes perambulated 
on, and by four in the afternoon three-and-twopence 
had been collected. With this money they bought 
three shilling boxes of mixed fireworks with two 
Jack-in-the-boxes and a rocket thrown in by the 
shopkeeper. And there was a rendezvous in 
Bobby’s back-garden after tea. 

There the guy made a hot end. For the boys 
collected all the wood they could find, and Jim 
Harvey came over from his father’s workshop with 
all manner of shavings and waste-ends, and Bobby — 
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burned a whole year of Weldon’s Home Dressmaker, 
and the old man of Brooks Green sat in the midst 
of the bonfire with his long black beard aflame. 
The boys changed into savages and danced 
dances of triumph round the fire, and whirled 
squibs, and let off blue-devils and jumping-crackers, 
and put lighted Catherine-wheels on the wooden 
palings, and on the back wall beguiling and smiling 
Roman candles which threw up showers of golden 
rain and then smiled again and threw up showers 


again. 
The-old-guy-of-Brooks Green, 
The worst old guy that ever was seen, 


cried Bobby spitefully, and then in a fit of mock 
mercy put a lighted squib in the gap in the old 
man’s mouth. ‘ Here, smoke a fag,’ said he. 

How the guy’s trousers reeked ! And his old 
hat had a blue flame circling it, and his vest un- 
buttoned and let out smoke-curling vitals which 
flared as they reached the flames. 

A great night! Dolly escaped from home and 
looked in before all the fireworks were spent, and 
he brought three dozen Prince-of-Wales feathers 
and a dozen cannon-crackers, and was in time to 
see the premium rocket take its erratic course over 
the roofs of Under-London, to burst upon a grove 
of chimneys. 

The old guy subsided into smoking rubbish, 
and his guy-face had burned quite off him, and 
only his hat still retained its shape and smouldered. 
The boys chanted the guy’s song for the last time, 
and let off the last four cannon-crackers at the same 
time—and all was over. 

The glare subsided, and the neighbours left 
their windows. Rockets still went up from Good- 
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ness-knows-where in dissolving trails of red and 
blue and green. All London was shooting at the 
November sky, and not a rocket from the fences 
of even the meanest garden but caught eyes of 
people fifteen miles away. The boys went home, 
to sit up in bed, to sit at windows and stare, but not 


to sleep. The spell of Guy Fawkes ruled. 


XIV 
WATERY’S BOOKS 


Arr through the autumn Mr. and Mrs. Masters 
carried on a ding-dong struggle, and Mrs. Masters 
reproached and cried, and Mr. Masters lost his 
temper and went silent. 

‘ You had some one in the house while we were 
at Dovercourt, and you are ashamed of it. You 
have a secret from me,’ sobbed Mrs. Masters 
repeatedly. And that accusation, as often as not, 
drove Mr. Masters from the house with a half- 
uttered imprecation. 

Freddy discovered that by making up to Mother, 
and stroking her, after one of these bouts with 
Father, he could greatly cheer her up. After 
looking at her red cheeks and wet eyes for some 
time he would throw his arms about her and kiss 
her, with a—‘ Cheer up, Muy,’ and Mother’s 
attention would be diverted from her sorrow to her 
child. Out of this grew a real comradeship which 
lasted through the years. 

On the other hand, Flossie, who did not exactly 
share in this comradeship, would creep to her 
silent father, if he were in, and somehow attract 
his attention. Father loved his little girl as if she 
were his plaything. He loved to throw her in the 
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air and catch her again, to sit with her astride his 
knees, to tumble her and kiss her young white 
limbs, to whistle to her and sing to her, and call 
her his Flo. 

As in Fred Mother found something she would 
have liked in her husband, so in Flo the father 
found something he now missed in Mother. 

Fred and Flossie made faces at each other at 
meal-times. Flossie smiled and would not take 
second helpings, but Fred looked serious and 
always pushed his plate in. Secretly he disliked 
Flossie’s ways. But these things were lost on 
Father and Mother, who were intent on one another 
in life’s quarrel. 

Now Fred read aloud to Mother in the evenings 
after home-lessons were done, and thus took her 
into romantic and strange histories, how strange to 
Mother Freddy did not guess. Mother had fur- 
nished her world long since, but the dust had fallen 
on her heroes. Freddy was bringing in new 
characters brilliant in colour, tingling with hopes 
and fears. 

Thus he read The Forty-five Guardsmen and 
The Bride of Lammermoor and Rienzi, and his bed- 
time grew appreciably later, and a fancy-dream life 
awoke in him of all he would like to be and do— 
derived from the enkindling words of romances. 

Of Watery he became a crony. He did not 
choose these books for himself, did not judge by 
the redness of the covers or the appeal of their 
titles. It was Watery Walpole who handed them 
to him. Watery was the source, Freddy was the 
stream, and Mother was the desert into which the 
life of literature was flowing. 

But Watery also took a fancy to Fred and would 
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have liked to be tender to him. He had no chums 
except a curate with whom he played chess. He 
was too gawky to please women, too soft to please 
men. So he fled from life to books—sadly, and 
yet also gladly. For books do not despise one. 
They are sincere and patient, and seem even to like 
it when they wake impetuous tears from the eyes 
and the brain. Watery lavished his sympathy on 
the heroes and unhappy people of books, and to 
him such characters as David Copperfield and Little 
Nell were more real than any one in Under-London. 

There was a brightly blazing fire in Watery’s 
study, and a rose-shaded gas-light and a Turkey 
carpet that licked up fire reflections and throve by 
the ruddy glow of the coals. The books, in open 
cases, gleamed from their rows with bright lettering 
and pretty edges. .All was quiet there in the 
evenings. For the room was up three flights of 
stairs, and white-haired Mrs. Walpole sat below by 
her own fire and cared enough for her own privacy 
to respect her son’s. She was a greater reader than 
he was, and sat with four or five volumes on a 
table beside her all interleaved with memorandum 
slips. 

PA violent tug at an iron bell-pull from without 
and the noisy clangour of an agitated bell within, 
brought a neat servant-girl in white cap with linen 
tails to the front door, and Fred was let in. Half 
defiant, half ingratiating, the boy would make his 
appearance at the little house in Vestry Road. 
For Watery had said to him at Sunday School 
that he could come to his house if he liked and see 
wonderful books, full of wonderful pictures, and 
had thus lured him as one lures a bird with crumbs 
on to one’s very hearth. 
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Freddy appreciated the privilege of getting books 
from Watery’s own private shelves, though he felt 
shy enough when he came in, and aware of his 
stringy black stockings which for want of a garter 
he so constantly pulled with his fingers, and of his 
smeared Eton collar and unparted hair. But short- 
sighted Watery never checked him for his appear- 
ance. Fred sat by the cheerful fire and Watery 
beguiled him with books and told him snatches of 
the stories which were hidden between the covers. 

Here was Don Quixote, what a queer name, yes, 
that’s a Spanish story. The Three Musketeers was 
all in France, wasn’t it? Well, this book is Spain, 
it’s all the world. It’s a greater book. Oh yes, 
kings read it, emperors, popes, as well as boys at 
school, and far away in China and Japan they read 
it too. Not for you now, but later you shall have 
it, oh yes, and read how he tilted at windmills, 
rode at them like Wilfred of Ivanhoe, thinking they 
were giants. How funny? Yes, it’s a funny 
book, Fred ; that’s why it’s so clever. You like 
best books about being wrecked on desolate islands ? 
Well, so do I, really. I like the sad books best, 
where a man is on an island and always looking 
over the waves for some one to come and rescue 
him. And he marks the days with a knife on a 
tree, and looks at the stars at night and wonders 
if any one exists who doesn’t believe he is now 
dead. That’s very sad? Yes—why, perhaps it 
is, perhaps it is. That’s just it. You want a 
cheerful book with plenty of fights and pirates, 
eh? Now here’s one you shall have; it’s the 
most exciting ever written, look at it—all about 
hidden treasure. You won’t sleep at night when 
you read that, Fred. Look at the pictures—that’s — 
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Pew, the blind man who came to the inn at night, 
there, that’s the parrot who said nothing else but 
‘Pieces of eight, pieces of eight.’ You'll have 
that one? All right, but take special care of it, 
wont you? Don’t read it whilst you’re having 
your tea. 

Thus Watery would discourse, holding the book 
from Fred as long as he could, so as to keep the 
boy longer with him. 

‘ What are you going to be when you grow up ?’ 
he asked him. . 

“ Dunno,’ said Fred. 

‘ Would you like to be master of a ship? Or 
an explorer? Or a great engineer like Phineas 
Fogg of whom I was telling you ?’ 

“I dunno,’ said Fred. ‘ Haven’t thought about 
it—a pirate, perhaps. Oh, I know, I’ll be a rider.’ 

elvrider’?,” 

‘Oh yes, my uncle’s a rider. He rides on horses 
all day.’ 

‘Does he, indeed ? Where does he live?” 

“Oh, far away, the other side of the world— 
America, you know.’ 

‘ That’s fine. He has a ranch away in the West, 
eh? Lots of horses, cattle, all living on the prairie.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ replied Fred, gaily, though in truth 
his Uncle Frederick was at that time only a hand 
on a ranch, only aspired to have a ranch of his own. 

Fred felt pleased to have made an impression 
of splendour upon Watery. He hesitated, smiling, - 
book in hand, and looked at the fire. 

‘Pd like to live that sort of life,’ said Watery. 
‘You know, Fred, I go to a lawyer’s office every 
day. It’s quite distasteful to me, not my sort of 
work at all.’ 
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‘ Don’t you like it ?’ asked Fred sympathetically. 


‘Not a bit. . . . I say, Fred, what would you 
do if you were me?’ 
“Tie said Fredyeicoking startled uae ieee 


didn’t like it I'd run away.’ 

‘Yes, I believe you would,’ said Watery. ‘I 
don’t, because I haven’t the pluck, that’s it. PIH 
never get hold of much in life, except in books, but 
I believe you will, Fred . . . promise me you will !’ 

Fred was awkwardly silent, but Watery got up 
and patted him on one shoulder. Fred said good- 


G 
ee Be careful of Treasure Island,’ said Watery. 

‘Tl be careful,’ said Fred. 

Some of the other boys at school read books, 
revelling in Henty and Kingston and Ballantyne. 
Dolly read The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s and The 
Boys of Beechwood; Bobby couldn’t be bothered 
reading. Hamilton read works of exploration and 
fed his hobby of geography and place-names. 

The time of school-examination began, and ex- 
aminations for prizes. But prizes were not for 
small boys at Under-London school, and it was in 
vain that they competed. Those in their last year 
and in the top class naturally took off the spoils. 
Perhaps that was a pity, as the possession of a book 
as a prize is a wonderful matter in a small boy’s life. 

Freddy drew to first in his class in English and 
arithmetic. Hamilton surpassed all in geography. 
But these excellences only won the boys those 
despised paper documents called ‘ stiffkits.’ Other- 
wise prize-night at the Under-London Pavilion was 
a thrilling affair. Mr. Masters had to buy Fred a 
new suit for the occasion. Even his pepper-and- 
salt was too shabby to go up to Mrs. Selsby Withers, 
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who had graciously consented to distribute the prizes 
and certificates. All the boys were dressed in their 
best, with clean collars and new bows and flushed 
faces, and they were massed on the stage of the 
Pavilion and sang carols vociferously, and listened 
to speeches from clergymen and politicians, and 
stared at the concourse of parents and friends in the 
pit and stalls below. 

Fred clumped down the platform and bowed 
awkwardly to Mrs. Withers and received two large 
rolls of paper—the ‘ stiffkits,’ and Dolly and Bobby 
grinned at him, and Mother and Father sitting in the 
audience below were reconciled, feeling that Fred 
was doing well and cutting a figure in the world. 

That was on the 21st December. Next day 
Father bought a Christmas tree and boxes of tinsel 
ornaments, and Flossie and Freddy were wrought 
into a clamorous joyful anticipation of Christmas. 

‘Mother and Father embraced after the children 
had gone to bed. 

‘Why have we been gloomy and miserable all 
the autumn ?’ asked Father. ‘ It’s surely been our 
own fault—let’s cheer up and have a happy Christ- 
mas, if not for our own, at least for the children’s 
sake.’ And they kissed and made it up. 

The children noticed the difference, and for once 
in a while all went happily under the one roof. 


XV 
SNOW AND ICE 


Tue good-humoured mood lasted into the holidays. 
There were five days of frost, and Freddy learned 
to skate. It was not entirely due to his father. 
But his father bought the skates and took him 
out. 

‘Learned to skate,’ said Freddy, when school 
resumed. ‘ Quite easy, all by myself; just struck 
off and easy-ho, I was skating.’ 

Dolly and Bobby were frankly envious. ‘ Come 
another frost, we’ll learn,’ they said. 

But Freddy’s struggle on ice had not all been 
told. Father took him to a little frozen pond near 
Brooks Green. His boots had been gimleted at 
home, so it was not difficult to screw on the skates, 
not though it proved difficult enough to strap them 
tightly. Poor Fred no sooner got on his skates on 
the ice when his feet ran from under him and he fell 
with a crash. Father laughed and laughed, and 
picked him up and guided him across the frozen 
pond whilst Fred’s legs sprawled and gave and 
doubled in every direction. At one point, no matter 
how energetically Father hauled him up, he slipped 
farther and farther till he lay full length, and even 
Father began to slip, and the covering of the pond, - 
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as if resenting this treatment, emitted ominous 
sounds of cracking. : 

‘It’s no. go,’ said Father. ‘ You can’t skate.’ 

* Let’s have another try,’ said Fred. 

As there were no other people watching them 
Father agreed to go on, trying a new plan of holding 
Fred under the armpits and gently pushing him 
from behind. It was like pushing a wheelbarrow 
across the ice. 

‘ By Jove, this is cold work,’ said Father, and 
began going faster. Father ran with heavy steps, 
and red-faced, red-handed little Fred, with feet close 
together, slid rapidly and irresponsibly forward in 
front of him. 

‘ That’s fine!’ said Father. ‘ You’re learning. 
At it again |’ 

And off they sped, toward a clump of reeds in 
the middle of the pond. But this time Father 
overdid it. Fred caught a skate in a reed, and 
sprawled. At the same time Father slipped on 
the slide which his feet had been making. Fred 
knocked one skate off his foot and serpentined on 
the other, and Father grasped at nothingness as he 
lost his balance and floundered over Fred’s legs. 
Both laughed. 

‘There's a go!’ said Mr. Masters, sitting on 
the ice whilst Fred picked himself up and then 
involuntarily sat down again witha bump. ‘ There’s 
ago. I think I’ll light my pipe.’ 

Father took out his pipe and filled it with tobacco. 
‘Look where my other skate’s got to. It’s reached 
land,’ said Fred. 

And then a terrible thing happened. 

Without any warning, the ice all about Father 


gave way and gently subsided to the bottom of the 
I 
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pond. And both father and son went in. And 
both got a fright, a chill, and a thrill together. 

Mr. Masters grabbed his son by the middle and 
raised his dripping body and essayed to get out of 
the pond. He got up on to the edge of the un- 
broken ice, and as he did so it gave way and gave 
way again. But as there was little more than two 
feet of water in the pond they got no wetter. 
Dripping from the middle downwards and freezing 
as they walked, they made for home. ; ; 

Next day, however, Fred went by himself to a big 
lake where hundreds of men and women were 
skating, and he put on his skates and walked about 
in them on the bank for quite a while before he 
risked himself on the ice. He feared a hundred 
falls. But suddenly whilst watching the other 
people sailing and flying gracefully along the ice on 
their skates, he was infected with the joy of it and 
plunged headlong across the lake. 

What a wild progress it was ! He did not fall, 
but he could not stop. And where his feet would 
go next he could not say—but he was intent on 
following them. He must have done fifty yards 
thus when he came to the main skating-track, where 
without intermittence skater followed skater and 
charming couples arm-in-arm sauntered gently and 
adequately along the well-scored way. 

Fred met this at right angles, and at the very 
moment when a fast proud skater on Canadian 
runners was showing off his speed. He passed 
Fred like lightning, but one steel runner struck the 
side of one of Fred’s wooden skates and sent Fred 
whirling like a teetotum. ‘There were cries from 
others, but it was too. late. A young man in a 
sweater collided with him ; down went Fred, down- 
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went the young man, down went a happy young 
husband and wife, down went the local parson, and 
there was a stirring heap of humanity on top of 
Fred. 

No one complained, and Fred had learned to 
skate. He was unsure of himself and fell again, but 
he had somehow learned. He craved no one at his 
elbow, even when overtoppingly he went nearly, but 
not quite, sprawling. And he enjoyed the terror he 
inspired in others. 

Next day it was a thaw and became so mild one 
could not expect any frost to come again. Fred 
anxiously read the weather forecasts in the news- 
papers each morning. But they never reported any 
sign ‘ of any decided change.’ And the rest of the 
holidays went off in softness and rain. School re- 
sumed in the wet, though the boys all prayed for 
snow and frost. All the boys of Under-London 
asked for snow, dreamed of snow. 

Fathers told their children of the good old 
Winters, years ago, when they were children. 
Mother said cold winters never came now. ‘The 
direction of the Gulf Stream had changed. And 
there was a good deal of sadness over the failure 
of winter. There intervened, however, a happy 
Providence, defeating all weather prophets. ‘The 
new year produced one of the very cold winters of 
England. 

The boys had not been long back at school before 
a rain-storm changed to a storm of sleet, and the | 
storm of sleet changed to a storm of snow, and an 
easterly wind drove icily through Atlantic weather 
and froze up all the pools and dried the snow and 
blew up drifts. All one wonderful night the boys’ 
paradise. was prepared. 
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And what a difference it made to Under-London ! 
There were inches of snow on the window-sills. 
Every backyard and garden and wall and shed and 
roof was covered. Even the wooden palings were 
silvered over. Snow climbed up the front steps; 
snow held the roads and had covered the waste 
building lots and the dumps and the ice of Dead- 
dog pond and the wood of Flarty’s timber-yard and 
the tombstones and slabs of St. Mary’s churchyard | 
under the bare chestnut trees. Cart wheels had 
made ruts in the roads. The butcher’s boy and the 
baker’s boy were vigorously scraping the pavement 
in front of their shops. But all was serene and 
strange. There was double light in the alleys and 
roads. The air was clear and dry, and the perambu- 
lating milkman yodelling with his churn on wheels 
seemed to make double sound and clangour as he 
slammed round Magenta Avenue with his half- 
frozen milk. 

Fred had not seen snow before in such quantities. 
He knew not the significance of snow in Under- 
London, but with face aglow and heart pulsing with 
joy, looking back at his first footsteps to see what 
they were like, he set off with his satchel for school. 
He had not gone far on his way before he understood. 
Snow means snowballs. Lizzy Bates, also on her 
way to school, seeing him, started to run without any 
apparent reason. Then Freddy understood, and he 
made his first tingling snowball and ran after her and 
threw it. It missed. She turned and made faces. 
So he made another snowball, but whilst making it 
she got away, and her brother appeared on the scene 
with a ready-made snowball which he had been 
nursing till a victim should appear, and he threw it 
point-blank at Fred. It came s/ush on the side of 
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his head and filled his ear with snow. He then 
chased Billy Bates till he-got within range and 
snowballed him. Then boys in sixes and sevens, 
all on their way to school, and all nursing snowballs, 
joined in the fray, and there was a general engage- 
ment before school went in. 

There were snowball fights at play-time and all 
through dinner-time and afternoon school and all 
next day, and sides taken and organised battles. On 
the third day commenced the first great war of the — 
school versus the ‘ blags.’ The hawkers and push- 
cart youths of Station Road, having been merci- 
lessly sniped from behind walls, joined in council 
and declared war. All the morning they prepared 
ammunition and waited for the school to come out. 
The usual sniping began, and then suddenly six 
stalwart ‘ blags’ began a general onslaught. The 
boys of the school ceased pelting one another and 
massed to reply. They sent some terrible volleys 
against the push-cart men—thrown from a distance, 
but the enemy did not care. With language we 
cannot command and with malevolent shouts the 
‘blags’ rushed in and did dreadful execution. The 
boys got such shocking thumps of snow in eyes and 
open mouths and ears that they turned and fled, 
bending their heads together, exposing the backs of 
their necks. Those in advance stampeded those in 
the rear, and presently the whole school as it seemed 
was in mad retreat, followed by the six ‘blags.’ The 
pursuers scarcely had time to pick up fresh snow- 
balls, but it seemed they scarcely needed to. The 
boys ran towards the school gates, and only there 
did the tide turn. 

Bobby and Freddy and Dolly had been kept in, 
and so were late in coming out of school, and they 
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stood to one side as the retreating mob of boys 
rushed back. ‘Taking in the situation at once, 
Freddy whispered to the others—‘ Let’s get round 
them !’ 

And the three boys slipped behind the ‘blags, and 
taking courage there, picked up snow and snow- 
balled them from behind. ‘The mass of the boys 
also took cover in the school playground, where they 
were safe from pursuit. 

The ‘blags’ therefore turned on the dauntless 
three, crying, ‘ Douse ’em; roll the little barsteds in 
it!’ But the boys stood beside three filthy, frosty 
snow-heaps piled with clumsy lumps of snow, and 
kept up a violent defence against the push-cart lads, 
who put up their arms to shelter their faces, and 
cowered and hesitated in their rush forward. __ 

And whilst they were hesitating out swarmed the 
school again, well armed with snowballs, and fell on 
the ‘blags’ from the rear and chased them in turn all 
the way back to the barrows of Station Road. 

What a war! And what heroes Fred, Dolly, 
and Bobby were for the rest of the day ! 

Bitterly frosty weather with clear skies and starry, 
icy nights ensued. The frosts were black. The 
mercury of the street thermometers was chased down 
to the bulbs. Boys ran all the way to school and all 
the way home afterwards, or slided with crowds of 
others in fast-going processions, doing the ‘ little 
man ’ and ‘ keep the pot a-bilin’.”. The ponds began 
‘to bear’ again, and boys of all ages prated of skating. 

Skating was soon in full swing. ‘There used to 
be a saying in one part of Under-London— 


If you ’ad a pair of glarses, 
You c’d see to ’Ackney Marshes, 
If it wasn’t for the ’ouses in between. 
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And the houses were Under-London. Three parts 
of vast suburban London emptied itself out on to 
Hackney Marshes to skate. The storm which 
preceded the frost had flooded them. You could 
skate more than a mile straight on the ice. Here 
came the unemployed and the first skaters, the 
unemployed with brooms, chairs, and empty beer 
bottles and lusty voices—and the skaters with their 
skates. Fives became scores, became hundreds, 
became thousands. The adventurous spirits came 
some two days before newspapers would admit there 
was skating in London. ‘They skidded over slender 
ice; you could see the ice undulate below their 
skates as they took their rash and giddy pleasure. 
They ‘ went in,’ they got ‘ bootfuls,’ but little they 
recked ; they were the first, they were the pioneers. 
It might thaw next day—at least they had got one 
day in. 

But the thaw was deferred. No one looked at 
the sky and said it was warmer. No one said, ‘I 
think the frost is off.’ The sceptical were convinced, 
and even the timidest came forth on the ice. All 
active-bodied Under-London thought of skating ; 
bought skates, tried to skate, learned toskate. Most 
of the boys learned. Holidays were given for 
skating. The dinner-interval was abolished and 
school carried on each day till half-past one, then 
broke up for the day. 

And what scenes there were on Wanstead Flats, 
at the Eagle Pond, at the old ‘Oller Pond,’ on 
Hackney Marshes, on the Reservoirs, on the 
artificial waters of Finsbury and Victoria Parks ! 

‘Don’t forget the ole firm’ ; 

‘Put ’em on so’s they stay on’ ; 

‘’Ere y’are, lidy ; tuppence’ ; 
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cried the men with the chairs, buffeting themselves 
to keep up a circulation and, though not skating 
themselves, enjoying the whole outing as much as 
those who were. 

At night the romance increased tenfold. The 
sweepers put up ginger-beer bottles of naphtha which 
blazed o’er the tracks. Sweepers on one skate half- 
skated and half-swept, and took coppers off those 
who fell and were helped up. 

Dolly and Fred got through their lessons early 
and were ‘let out to skate.’ Bobby was not quite 
so keen on it as they were. But every night they 
skated till half-past nine or ten, and skated together. 
Sometimes they made other friends and played 
‘touch’ or hockey on the ice, but more often the 
just skated for the love of skating. They walked to 
the famous Old Harp Pond, which was extensive and 
dark and mysterious, facing a long straight road but 
backing on to the grounds of an asylum. It was 
two or three miles from St. Ann’s Road, but that was 
a mere nothing to run on a frosty night. They 
nicknamed many parts of this lake and played 
daring games of ‘ Follow your leader ’ to the ‘ North 
Pole,’ to the ‘South Pole,’ to ‘Greenland’ and 
* Baffin’s Land,’ away, away from the lights, past the 
‘ Danger’ boards, away on to the unskated reaches 
of the lake where every skate-stroke drew its line on 
the unscarred whiteness of the ice. 

And Dolly and Freddy learned to skate together, 
with crossed arms or with one arm about the other, 
and they swung to the right and swung to the left, 
and plunged and speeded and exceeded and pro- 
ceeded, and flew together and rushed together and 
turned together and returned together, all by them- 
selves in the darkness, far from the flaming lights. 
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Aon, Dolly,’ said Fred, ee don’t want to stop, 
do you! >? 

‘No.’ 

‘ I don’t want the frost to stop, don’t want a thaw 
to come. It’s fine, isn’t it; isn’t it fine? Look at 
the stars, so clear ; I bet it’s freezing hard to-night.’ 

aUer: 

‘ Freezing hard. Say, Dolly, you and I is fast 
friends, isn’t we? That’s good. We won’t ever 
part, you and me and Bobby.’ 

‘We'll always be friends,’ said Dolly, smiling, as 
they disengaged their arms after a long and starry 
evening. 
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Dotty was a lazy beggar in school. Freddy and 
Bobby were as lazy, but both were quicker. It 
followed therefore that when there was a sorting-out 
of the Upper Third Bobby and Fred went up to the 
Fourth but Dolly was left behind. 

This had its serious aspect in friendship. Dolly 
and Fred no longer sat next to one another. They 
came out of school at different times—for the Fourth 
with its new subjects had an enlarged time-table. 
Dolly sat next to some one else in class and drew 
beetles surreptitiously on his exercise book, and 
chatted with him—got acquainted. This new boy 
was Dennis, of whom Bobby and Fred knew little. 

Dennis was one of the quiet sort, a ‘scholar’ 
from Abbey Road elementary school. A dozen 
scholarships were awarded to the boys of the ele- 
mentary schools each year, and Dennis had won one 
of these. His father was one of the black-coated 
army of clerks earning a fair salary: a well-educated 
man but a convinced Radical, who refused to pay. 
for his children’s education except in taxes. 

‘ The chances of education ought to be the same 
for every one,’ said Mr. Dennis. ‘ The foundations 
of Democracy are the State schools. It would not 
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be playing fair to pay extra for my boy’s education 
and get him something that others cannot get.’ 

And so Charley Dennis went to Abbey Road, 
where in a class of about sixty he luckily got a seat 
near the front and could understand what the teacher 
was talking about. He was quiet, accurate, con- 
scientious, and easily won his pass to the Secondary 
School. He sat for the examination with a con- 
course of chosen boys from every elementary school 
in Under-London. Of those who won, the most 
prominent were Mathias, Dennis, Fidge, and Brass. 
The others were average boys, but these were dis- 
tinctive. Hundred-per-cent Mathias was a school- 
wonder destined to fame; Brass, who sat next him 
in the examination, was a rough, tie-less child of the 
curbstone, soon known to the whole playground 
as Bill Brass. Fidge was an ignorant, assiduous, 

comical figure who did not justify his success, and 
Dennis—well, Dennis was unusually capable, clear- 
headed, intent. 

Dennis had taken in a great deal of his father’s 
point of view in life. There had been some triumph 
in the Dennis home when the scholarship was won. 
‘The odds were against you, Charley, at Abbey 
Road, but you’ve won nevertheless ; you’ve drawn 
level with those who had the start of you. That 
means you've had more experience. You’ve had to 
fight your way and win for yourself. Now you go 
to the pay school and go free because you’ve proved 
you've got brains and you’ll go ahead. ‘The other 
boys pay ; you go in because you’ve ability. Use 
it, Charley ; keep your eyes open, get all that’s 
going.’ 

Charley Dennis was quickly recognised as a 
good boy, and became the schoolmasters’ pet. The 
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masters, young and old, forgot their own rollicking 
mischievous past at school and preferred, oh in- 
finitely preferred, the type of boys least like their 
own past. They were all for the studious, shy, 
girlish ones who did not play games but put four 
hours on home-work every evening; the boys who 
did not talk in class but did answer correctly when 
rounds of questions were taken. Mr. Scrimgeour, 
with the Upper Third, loved to stand up his class in 
a ring round the class-room and have rounds. It was 
agame. ‘The subject, let us say, was history. The 
boys had jumped the Normans, the Plantagenets, 
the Wars of the Roses, and were now on the Tudors. 

‘ Who was Perkin Warbeck ?’ asked he. 

Two boys would miss, their faces taking on a 
wrinkled and agonised expression as if they had 
neuralgia. They might never have heard of Perkin 
Warbeck, but they tried to look as if they were 
thinking who he was. 

The third boy answered— He raised a rebellion.’ 

‘Right ; don’t say any more! When, next ?’ 

The calm gaze of Mathias waited five or six 
down. And the question passed on to him. The 
question passed the faces of the boys that did not 
know like a shadow. 

‘ Well, Mathias ?’ 

1497. 

‘Right. Move up !’ 

Those who answered moved up. ‘Those who 
missed went down. And sometimes there would 
be as many as twelve rounds on the history home- 
work. The good boys would all gravitate to the 
top, the rascals to the bottom. At one end would 
be Mathias and Dennis and two or three others 
with twelve rounds to their credit ; at the bottom 
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would be Dolly and Bill Brass and a curious riff-raff 
with two, one, and none. 

‘Those who have twelve rounds take twenty- 
five marks, those who have eleven take twenty, ten 
take fifteen, nine take ten, eight take five, and the 
rest nothing. Those who have less than three stay 
in ; take their names ! ’ 

The marks on the day’s work were kept in a 
register. Sometimes the maximum was fifty or so, 
sometimes a hundred and fifty; the number varied 
according to the humour or largesse of the master. 
As a rule there were a score of ways in which you 
could lose them. 

‘Powell, shut up your mouth; what are you 
gaping for? ‘There are no roast pigeons flying 
about. Lose five marks for inattention.’ 

Or the chalk would break in teacher’s hands as 
he worked at the blackboard. An officious boy 
would run out and pick up the broken bit. 

‘Thank you! Take five marks for being alert !’ 

Bobby and Freddy often won marks just for 
being sharp, and lost them again through inattention 
or mischief. 

Dennis and Mathias quietly amassed marks. 
Mathias stood first in the class, and Dennis was. 
always in the first four. Dennis did not shine ; he 
was sure. You could rely on him. He took a 
great deal of trouble to grasp what was being taught 
and what was expected of him. 

But next to him sat idle Dolly, who seemed to 
go more slack after losing the companionship of 
Freddy and Bobby. He was very sluggish, and 
looked like going to the bottom of the class. He 
drew butterflies and moths on his French exercises, 
putting atrocious knobs-on the ‘feelers’ of the 
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butterflies and elaborate hairs on those of the moths. 
He had a passion for scrawling. 

Dennis eyed him whimsieally. 

‘ Pd work a bit if I were you,’ said he advisingly. 

Dolly showed him the fly-leaf of his history-book, 
and there were drawn many moths, and in the midst 
of them he had written in bold black letters— 
Apvic—E TO Younc Moruers. 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Dennis quietly. 

At that moment Mr. Scrimgeour came up behind 
them and looked down. 

‘ Moth-ers,’ said Dolly with a grimace. 

“So that’s the way you waste your time, you 
dirty-minded young scamp,’ cried the master. 
“Advice to young mothers, is it, at your age? 
You'll just take that history-book to the Headmaster 
and see what he has to say about it.’ 

But Dennis looked up mildly to Mr. Scrimgeour. 

“It means moths,’ said he. ‘ Not mothers.’ 

‘Stand up!’ cried the enraged Scrimgeour to 
Dolly. ‘ You’re a moth-er, I suppose ?’ 

Bev essir.’ 

‘Your brain’s moth-eaten. Stand up on the 
form! Look at him! Moth-eaten Brown. Stay 
there till I tell you to get down.’ 

Dennis could not imagine himself in such a plight, 
but he was full of indulgence for Dolly, and let him 
copy his French exercise and arithmetic home-work. 
Dolly grimaced and was glad and began to get some 
marks at last. 

Dennis and he certainly had nothing in common, | 
and yet somehow Dennis seemed to be attracted by 
him, walked home with him, asked him endless 
questions, listened to him, watched his grimaces, 
came as it were to depend on him. 
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Freppy and Bobby solaced themselves by grinning 
across at Dolly at prayers, when the school was all 
assembled. At first the grins were returned, but 
weeks passed and the accord grew less. Dolly 
seemed to have secrets with his new neighbours. 
He would smile across at Fred, and then turn as it 
were apologetically to Dennis. The Spring with 
its marbles and tops had not such a binding force 
on friendship—and the rain had flooded out the 
rendezvous in Flarty’s yard. Dolly came out of 
school at differing hours, and in being parted from 
his old companions started a secret life. He walked 
home with Dennis. He was not to be seen slam- 
ming carriage-doors on Under-London Station. 
He even went out with Dennis on Saturdays. 

‘ Who’s that sop Doll’s taking on with ?’ asked 
Fred at prayer-time, looking across to his erstwhile 
companion. 

‘ Dunno ; a scholar,’ answered Bobby. 

And the Headmaster, taking prayers, stood with 
bowed head and rolled forth the collect for peace— 

‘O Lord, who art the author of peace and lover 
of concord, in knowledge of Whom standeth our 
eternal life.’ 
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‘ Let’s steal his cap in play-time,’ said Fred. 

‘ Yes, let’s frog-march him,’ said Bobby. 

“ Amenn,’ rolled the school in chorus. 

The two boys, however, were kept in at play- 
time for talking during prayers. So their conspiracy 
failed. ‘They sat and moped in a class-room whilst 
Dolly and Dennis were making a tour of the trees 
in the playground, looking at the bark for natural 
history specimens. 

‘What d’you expect to find?’ asked Dennis, 
who seemed to be interested against his will. 

‘ Pupae, said Dolly mysteriously, and grinned. 

Dennis was puzzled. 

‘ Moths come out of them,’ Dolly volunteered. 

Beams of early sunshine shot across the play- 
ground, lighting the twinkling legs of hundreds of 
boys all playing games, and in it just for a moment 
hovered a brimstone butterfly, a survival from the 
year before, and now wakened from winter’s sleep 
to dance once more. 

He danced before Dolly’s eye, and he, cap in 
hand, flung after it, leaving Dennis mildly astonished, 
staring at the rivelled bark of a great elm tree. 

So play-time passed. 

After school that day Fred found Dennis alone, 
waiting for Dolly, who was being ‘kept in’ for 
some misdemeanour. 

‘ What’s yer name ?’ he asked. 

‘ Dennis.’ 

‘ How’s yer ma ?’ 

At this point Bobby came careering out of school. 
‘ Frog-march him,’ he cried. 

Dennis was painfully silent, and as the bigger 
boys seized his arms and twisted his wrists he 
certainly felt alarmed. 
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‘Don’t interfere with me till I interfere with you,’ 
he cried in a strident voice. 

But they frog-marched him out of the playground 
and unwillingly drew him along the public street. 
There nurse-maids with perambulators took his part. 
‘Ow, wy don’t you leave him alone ?’ they cried. 
Then Tony Fletcher, a Fourth Form boy, met them 
and stood up for Dennis. 

‘ What’s it got to do with you ?’ asked Fred. 

‘Soon see,’ said Fletcher, and put up his fists. _ 

Fred engaged with Fletcher, and Dennis, re- 
leased, fled homeward, Bobby chasing him. 

Fred pommelled his antagonist and soon forced 
him to cry peace. 

‘Chuck it,’ he cried. ‘I don’t want to fight 

en 
4 Just then another boy rushed into the argument. 

‘He don’t, but I do,’ said Engine Smith, and 
Fred in a rage drove him off also. 

Then a third intervened, and that was Bill Brass. 
Standing with one shoulder lower than the other and 
peering into the faces of the fighters, he had been 
impatiently swearing under his breath—‘ Struth, 
blime, fight—I’d lay ’em out, both of ’em with one 
arm and th’ other tied be’ind my back.’ 

And with his long lips slightly apart he smiled a 
wicked smile. 

Fred had hardly finished with Engine Smith when 
tie-less Bill Brass stepped up in a leisurely way, and 
with an accidental-looking swing of his right arm 
gave Fred a staggering blow full on the nose. 

Fred saw stars, reeled, and fell. When he 
picked himself up his nose was bleeding in floods 
and would not stop. Bill Brass looked at him and 
grinned. i 
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“Ad enough?’ he asked, ‘or like yer eyes 
bunged up as well ? ? 

But Fred had nothing to say. His backers from 
the crowd that had collected took him to the school 
lavatory and let his nose run into a basin, which it 
did ceaselessly for some minutes. 

Then it was time to go home, and as e would 
have it Dolly, all ignorant of the strife which had 
been enkindled, came sidling out of the class-room 
where he had been kept in. 

Fred seized his opportunity and told of his fights 
without explaining their origin. Home the two 
boys went together and talked of the old man of 
Brooks Green, a talismanic subject of conversation. 

‘ Pll have to fight that Bill Brass,’ said Fred, as 
they reached the familiar iron gate in St. Ann’s Road. 

“Good on yer,’ said Dolly. ‘ Tl hold yer coat.’ 

Fred ran blissfully along Magenta Avenue. 

‘ Whatever’s the matter ? ’ asked his mother when 
she saw him. 

Fred didn’t answer at first, not micas in the 
question. 

‘ You're all blood.’ 

P@hwe blood |") said) bred; “\[hat's* my nose. 
Been bleeding. All right now.’ 

Before afternoon school he espied Dennis again. 

‘Hallo, Dennis !’ said he. ‘ Nice day ! 

‘How-dee-do ?’ asked Bobby, who also came up 
and made a show of mock politeness. 

Dennis’s eyes showed that he was scared. 

But then the school bell rang and saved him. 

Fred knocked against Bill Brass in the mad rush 
inward and punched him on the shoulder—my, 
what a hard shoulder ! 

Bill turned his face and grinned. 
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‘Want some more ?’ he queried. 

‘T’ll show yer,’ said Fred, ‘after school, four 
o’clock, back of the bogs.’ 

‘Or-right,’ said Bill Brass. ‘Ill bethere. Better 
"ave a stretcher ready.’ 

‘Garn!’ said Fred. ‘You'll need a stretcher 
y self time I’ve finished with yer.’ 

That evening Dennis came out with Dolly, 
hoping to go home with him. But Dolly said he 
wasn’t going home. 

‘’Sgoing to be a fight to-night.’ 

‘You don’t want to see a fight.’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ said Dolly, ‘ great sport ; come on ’— 
and he eagerly brought Dennis along. 

Dennis was reluctant and furtive. 

‘ Who’s going to fight ?’ he asked. 

* Bill Brass.’ 

‘ That terrible Bill Brass ?’ 

‘Yes ; he’s goin’ to get a lickin’.’ 

T You’re not going to fight him ?’ 

el rapes 

‘Oh, Brown, don’t be a fool !’ 

But Dolly plunged round to the scene of the 
combat, and there was a ring, and Bill Brass and 
Bobby and Freddy, and much talk. 

‘ Hullo, Dolly,’ cried Fred. ‘ You hold my coat.’ 

But when Dennis saw his two persecutors he 
stopped short. 

‘ What’s up ?’ cried Dolly, but did not wait for 
a reply. Fred had taken off his coat; Dolly held 
it. Dennis retreated to a safe distance. Then the 
fight began. 

It was to bea fight to the finish. Only when one 
boy gave the other ‘ best ’ would be the end, and that 
was not likely to be soon. . 
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Bill Brass’s face was comically severe. He had 
his seconds also. They fancied him as winner. 
They listened approvingly to the blasphemies of their 
champion, and they scoffed at Dolly and Bobby and 
the vociferous, argumentative Fred. 

The fat boy Brimble acted as umpire, and made 
them first shake hands and then parted them to 
begin. 

Fred waved his arms. Bill Brass came forward 
nonchalantly, holding up one arm and making 
witticisms over his shoulder to those who were 
backing him. 

‘Go it, Bill; lay him out !’ they cried. 

‘ Give us ’alf a chance,’ said Bill Brass indulgently. 

“Go it, Fred !’ cried Freddy’s crowd. 

Fred did not hesitate, but rushed at his opponent 
and struck wildly at the contemptuous Bill. Most 
of his blows fell short of Bill however, some he caught 
on his arm; he dodged, he stepped back, stepped 
aside, held his head right back, and showed off. 
Fred could not get near him. So the first round 

assed. 

‘Why didn’t you let ’im ’ave it?’ his seconds 
asked of Bill Brass. 

He grinned knowingly and repeated his passive 
resistance in the second round, and Fred got fairly 
out of breath. So much so that he stopped his 
onslaught suddenly and watched for something to 
happen. Bill Brass waited for him also and grinned 
maliciously at the boys clustered in the ring around 
them. ‘Go it, Fred!’ cried Dolly at last. ‘Don’t 
let him wind yer.’ 

This must have nerved Fred. Suddenly and 
quite unexpectedly he resumed his onslaught, sprang 
at Bill Brass, got past his guard and struck him full 
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in the jaw: struck him once, twice, and drove him 
out of the ring. 

Bill Brass’s rage knew no bounds; he also was 
nerved up, and sprang back and struck at Fred and 
missed him, and everyone laughed and so the round 
ended. 

But there was no mistake about the third round. 
Bill Brass’s eyes were red, he used both fists, he 
started in on Fred, beat down his arms and drove 
him all the way round the ring, pommelling him and 
doing what he liked with him, finishing him off with 
a blow between the eyes which sent him sprawling 
on the playground gravel. 

When Fred was picked up, his hands were cut, 
his face looked out of shape, and he was weeping. 
Tears were coming fast. 

‘ He’s blubbing,’ cried the enthusiastic followers 
of Bill Brass. 

‘ Blubbed,’ said Bill in an intoxication of mirth. 
‘ Give me my coat.’ 

There was then a long conversational interruption 
of the combat. 

Bill Brass faced Fred. ‘Well,’ said he. ‘Gimme 
best.’ 

‘ Best be blowed !’ said Fred through his tears. 

‘No,’ said Dolly. < Lil fight now. Dennis, 
hold my coat !’ 

Dennis, seeing the worsting of Fred, had dared to 
come closer. 

‘No,’ said Dennis. ‘ I’m not going to fight him 
when he’s finished with you.’ 

Dolly eyed him a moment and then turned to 
Bobby. But by that time Fred had started in on 
Bill Brass again and was fighting in quite a different 
style. 
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He crouched, he watched, he guarded off the 
blows, and Bill Brass played with him till the last 
moment when he essayed to-give the finishing touch. 
Fred would have gone down again, but at that 
moment the alarm was given. Mr. Simpson had 
been watching the fight from a window and came 
suddenly out into the playground. 

All the boys instantly dispersed. 

Only Dennis was left behind. Bill Brass and 
Fred and Dolly and Bobby were all together in full 
flight to the streets, the mutual animosity of the 
combatants forgotten in the one idea of avoiding the 
master. 

Dolly grimaced and smiled at Bill, whose 
acquaintance he had already made at the bottom of 
the class in those home-work rounds. 

‘ Pretty nigh copped us, did old Simp,’ said he. 

‘He'd ’a rushed us all to the Gov., said Bobby 
Spicer. 

‘I shouldn’t a cared,’ said Bill Brass: ‘I'd ’a 
stood up to ’im if ’e’d tried to use the stick on me. 
Blime, I would.’ 

The boys, even Fred, looked at him with 
admiration. 

Bobby seized the moment. 

‘What say; better shake hands now?’ he 
queried. ‘Garn, Fred, give ’im yer ’and.’ 

And marvellous to relate, that was what occurred. 
Bill Brass became a friend of the three scapegraces. 
D’Artagnan, as it were, joined the three musketeers. 


Fil 
THE ADVENTURE AT STHE WYNDSs 


Lire is often reckoned by ‘ days off’ and remem- 
bered by the weather. The Saturday after the fight 
it rained all day, but the Saturday after that was 
clear blue and memorable for its adventures. Fred 
called for Dolly at half-past nine with the idea of 
going out for the whole day. Mrs. Brown, how- 
ever, met Freddy at the door. She was not too 
eager for it, and had hoped that Dolly would drop 
Freddy in time and take up with a quieter boy like 
Dennis. 

‘ May Dolly come out ?’ asked Fred. 

Dolly came dashing up from behind his 
mother. 

‘That depends,’ said she. “Where are you 
going to and for how long, and what are you going 
to do?’ 

‘Going for all day,’ said Fred unabashed. 
‘ Going to a fine place too, called “ The Wynds.”’’ 

‘I thought you were going out with Charley 
Dennis?’ said Mother, turning to Dolly. 

“No, Ma, not to-day,’ said Dolly. ‘ We’re going 
butterflying.’ 

‘ But Freddy doesn’t collect, do you, Freddy ?’ 

“Going to,’ said Fred readily and perkily. 
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‘ Goin’ to give up all my other collections and start 
on butterflies and moths.’ 

* Well,’ said Mrs. Brown, and paused, and then 
felt in her pocket for her purse. 

She gave her boy twopence for a bun and some 
ginger-beer, and then a kiss. ‘ Mind you don’t get 
into mischief,’ she cried, and Dolly flung away. 

‘` You really goin’ to c’llect ? ° asked Dolly when 
the two boys strode down St. Ann’s Road. 

“Not arf,’ said Fred. ‘I’m giving up stamps 
and pen-nibs; goin’ to start butterflies and birds’ 
eggs—more fun.’ 

‘Good on yer,’ said Dolly. ‘ I’m goin’ to havea 
net and a poison-bottle soon. Dad’s givin’ ’em me.’ 

And the metal on the heels of their boots rattled 
on the curbstones as they made for an appointed 
meeting-place. And they did not stop till they 
reached it—the top of the bridge over Under- 
London railway station, where waited Bobby and 
Bill Brass. 

Friendship had rapidly developed between the 
boys and Bill Brass since the combat. Fred had 
not been so keen on it as Dolly and Bobby. They 
worshipped Brass as a champion fighter. Even 
since the encounter with Fred, Bill had fought 
eighteen rounds with the school bully, a fellow twice 
his size. And in the streets the four boys proved 
a terror to the blags and coster-lads. Dolly was so 
taken by Bill Brass that he naturally saw less of 
Dennis, though he still sat next to him in class, and 
this pleased Freddy mightily. He asked no more. — 
Now on Bill Brass’s invitation they were going to a 
place of mystery called ‘ The Wynds.’ 

‘Comin’ to the Wynds ?’ queried Bill as the two 
boys came up. ‘ Right-o.’ 
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Bill Brass’s father was caretaker of an old estate 
called ‘The Wynds.’ Here was an old mansion 
long untenanted, the owner having gone to the 
Indies and died there or disappeared, leaving an ill- 
worded will which had caused long and involved 
litigation. Thanks to the development of Under- 
London, its market value increased more rapidly 
than did the costs of the proceedings, and the 
claimants grew more and more bitter. Ifthe case 
had been settled the estate would long since have 
been sold and turned into rows and rows and rows 
of little houses. It had been a county seat near 
London; now it was in the heart of Under-London. 

‘What say we show Bill the old ’ouse?’ said 
Bobby with a wink when the other two came up. 
He had already divulged part of the secret to Bill 
Brass, whom he seemed ready to worship. ‘ What 
say, Fred? What say, Dolly? Shall we tell im ?’ 

The four boys trooped together to Flarty’s yard, 
Bill Brass not too willing but the others eager to 
show him. ‘ We'd sell some bottles and raise some 
ooftish,’ Bobby continued. ‘Then we could have 
a regular bust-up.’ 

‘ That would be great,’ said Dolly. 

But Bill Brass was not much impressed by the 
little hut. ‘I can show you some-ut better’n that, 
mates,’ he ejaculated. ‘A ’ouse on an. island. 
Blime, though, this is a cunning little ’ole to ’ide 
away in.’ 

When the boys got on the wall and looked down 
on the bottles stacked in the public-house yard Bill 
Brass stared with wide-open eyes. 

‘That’s the Sun, ain’t it?’ he asked in a 
whisper. ‘ And that ’ouse next door is the murder 
ouse.’ ! 
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Bobby assented. 

‘ And yer goin’ down there ?’ 

“Yes, aint you? Just to lift some bottles. If 
we get a dozen it’s a regular blow-out.’ 

‘ Aoh, not me, sonny, not this time,’ said Bill, 
looking undoubtedly scared. 

` Well, you ain’t frightened; are you, Fred ?’ 

Fred laughed. 

‘Pll go,’ said he. ‘I know how to getm. But 
where’s the rope ?’ 

Dolly went down to the hut to get their coil of 
rope, and the other boys perched on the wall and 
talked. | 

‘ Blime, boys,’ said Bill Brass. ‘ You know they 
never copped the feller as did that murder. It’s a 
mystery case. I ’eard as a feller called Starkie done 
it, but ’e’s in ’idin’. The pleece never got on to 
im. But ’e used to, be along at the Rose and 
Crown of evenin’s talkin’ big. Uset sometimes to 
go to the Sun too. And then ’e sloped—that was 
the day of the murder. I knew ’e was a crook, 
‘avin’ seen ‘is photo on the pleece-station wall. 
Tha’s why I wouldn’t go down. Id be scared o’ 
meetin’ ’im. Yer know e murdered ’em fer their 
money, which they never kep’ in the bank. You 
can bet theres tecks in that ’ouse arf the wile 
keepin’ watch.’ 

This thoroughly scared Bobby, though Fred said 
he didn’t mind. Dolly came back. But just as 
Fred was going to let himself down, Peter the fat 
potman came out suddenly into the yard. 

‘Billo, boys!’ cried Bill Brass excitedly and 
bobbed down. Doing so, he slipped off the wall. 

He fell some twenty feet down on to the soft grass 
of Flarty’s yard and picked himself up grinning. 
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the wall made grimaces at him. 

Presently Bobby raised himself up again. 

‘?’Sgone in,’ he cried. ‘Come on, Bill !’ 

‘ Arf a jiff,’ said the fallen Billy. ‘Arf a jiff, 
mates ; blime if I can’t show you some-ut,’ and he 
stretched himself on the grass and put his hands 
into a hole in the wall. ‘ Brick missin’ ’ere,’ he 
cried. ‘Say, mates, I know who gets the first 0’ 
them bottles.’ j 

And he suddenly brandished a dusty black wine- 
bottle in his hand. 

‘It means cakes, mates, and fags, and anything 
yer like,’ cried he.. * An’ no risk.’ 

Bobby, Fred, and Dolly were down in a scamper. 
Where Bill had fallen there was a hole in the wall 
made by two missing bricks, and through it they 
saw the black shadow of a mass of bottles. Bill 
put his arm through to get another. He loosened 
it, he pulled, pulled harder, and out it came. Others 
were more difficult to get. 

‘ Say, mates,’ he said, ‘ can’t yer push out another 
brick? ‘That’d make it easy.’ 

Fred had already gone to the hut and fetched a 
large iron wedge and an old mallet, and the boys 
with these tools took it in turn to knock the old 
mortar out to loosen other bricks. 

Two more bricks were taken out. 

*’Seasy now,’ cried Dolly in delight. 

‘ Swelp me bob, ’s like kissin’ yer ’and,’ said Bill 
Brass. 

They pulled out a dozen bottles, as easily as they 
might have been taken from a wine-case. They 
pulled out a dozen more for a reserve. 

‘ Now, ’ow’re we goin’ to take ’em to the shop ?’ 
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said Bobby. ‘ Wouldn’t do to be seen carryin’ so 
many in our ’ands. Look funny-like.’ 

‘I know,’ said Fred. ‘Me an’ Dolly ’ll do it. 
You chaps lend us yer coats. Take ’em orf and 
spread ’em out. Then we’ll wrap up the swag and 
take it nateral like.’ 

“Good egg,’ said Bobby, stripping off his coat 
and making Bill Brass do the same. 

* Say, mates,’ said Bill. ‘ Don’t sell the coats as 
well !’ 

So the bottles were put in the coats and the 
sleeves tied across; the two heavy bundles were made 
up. Freddy and Dolly lifted them over the railway 
arch, got safely into Magenta Avenue, and hastened 
to the rag-and-bone shop in Horner Alley. 

On the counter they laid down the coats and the 
bottles, and a pleased grimace glinted on the skinny 
dirty face of the woman who kept the shop. To 
and from this gloomy depot crept the push-cart 
rag-and-bone men, and the rag-pickers came in with 
their sacks. The shop was stacked with dirty 
rubbish, most prominent of all being ash-soiled 
muslin curtains once white, but God knows how long 
ago. 

‘ Eightpence for the bottles; tanner for the coats,’ 
said the woman disparagingly, as she sorted the 
bottles out and examined them for cracks. 

‘ The coats is not for sale,’ said Fred. 

‘ Ow, kerm on, eightpence for them ; they ain’t 
no good to any one, much wore.’ 

Dolly grabbed up the clothes. 

‘Not for sale,’ said he. 

‘Then, Christ A’mighty, wy d’yer bring ’em ?’ 
said the woman angrily, and planked down eight 
blackish coppers for the bottles. 
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‘Say,’ said she after a pause, ‘’ow’d yer like 
a sack? Leave tuppence on it, an’ yer can ’ave a 
sack to take out same’s the rest.’ 

Fred looked at Dolly. 

‘ Any ole iron—not rusty iron, mind yer, not old 
coal-scuttles or junk ev that kind, no tin cans, but 
any rags, ole newspapers, bits of oilcloth, take’m all 
an’ give best market price.’ 

‘Good egg, eh ?’ queried Dolly. 

‘Or-right, give’s a sack,’ said Fred, and put 
down twopence. 

‘The woman went into a room behind and came 
forth with a long mangy smelly sack. It was about 
twice as long as Fred. You could have put all four 
boys into it and still found a collar of sacking to tie 
round, - 

‘Tha’s right,’ said the woman. ‘ Throw it over 
yer shoulder, make a good pickin’.’ 

‘ Any ole raggerbone, any ole ine,’ cried Freddy 
facetiously, as they sallied forth into the close 
atmosphere of the narrow street. 

‘Any ole bottles,’ cried Dolly as they hurried 
along. But they felt rather self-conscious when they 
turned into a respectable street. 

‘ What if we saw ole Simpson now ?’ said Dolly. 

Fred paused. 

‘I say, Dolly, look !’ said he ; ‘ain’t that your 
dad comin’ along?’ and he pointed to the dapper 
Mr. Brown who had turned into the street and 
was rapidly approaching. 

“Great Scot !’ said Dolly. ‘ It’s him all right ; 
hide the sack somewhere ! ’ 

But there was no hiding it. 

Dolly, however, did not go up to his father, but 
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just grinned recognition, and Father smiled in- 
dulgently back, staring meanwhile at Freddy and 
the sack. z 

So they got past. 

“Wonder what he thought it was! Bet he 
asks me when I get home,’ said Dolly, and became 
deep in thought. 

When they got back to the hut they found that 
Bill Brass and Bobby had excavated a large hole in 
the stack of bottles and had two or three dozen 
more on the grass. 

‘ Beats gold-minin’ ’oller,’ was Bobby’s comment 
when he saw the sack the others had brought. 
1 Let's take three dozen along !’ 

But two dozen was all that they could manage 
to carry, and that was a struggle. 

All four boys helped to lift the sack, and as they 
did so, laughing and chafing one another, they 
had a sudden fright. Suddenly the hole in the 
wall of bottles caved in, five or six bottles fell from 
above and loosened others, that followed them, 
crashing, cracking, and splintering. 

Bill Brass left the sack of bottles and bolted. 
Bobby did the same. From the top of the wall 
they saw the fat potman come out into the yard 
to find out what was the noise. Fred and Dolly 
went into their hut and waited grimly for what 
might happen. 

However, nothing happened. The potman went 
back. The boys crept out, pulled the sack along, 
got it over the wall, and safely to the shop, where 
they realised one-and-fourpence on the bottles 
and got twopence on the sack, which they left but 
promised to fetch another time. 

Then they bought jam tarts and rock-cakes 
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and cream puffs and cigarettes and matches, and 
slouched together or ran or walked the mile of 
by-streets between Magenta Avenue and ‘ The 
Wynds.’ 

A high wall covered with broken glass ran 
along the whole of one side of Erskine Street, 
completely blotting out the view from the row of 
tenement dwellings which faced it. 

‘That's ~ “Lhe Wynds,~ (others sidevoretucres 
said Bill. 

They turned round Ford Vale Road and into 
Harper’s Folly, going under the old oak trees, 
older than any of the houses of Under-London, 
and they entered the grounds by an antique stone 
gateway, and walked up a broad avenue of stately 
elms. All was overgrown with rank grass which 
seemed to have invaded not only the gravelled road 
but the old flower-gardens. 

‘ Ain’t nobody livin’ ’ere ? ° asked Bobby, whose 
mind went back fearfully to the ‘ fever-house’ of 
Brooks Green. 

‘Not a soul,’ said Bill. ‘ Not a bloomin’ soul, 
not even an ole woman. If you see any one about, 
it’s my ole man. Don’ take no notice of ’im. But 
I'll tell you oo lives ’ere.’ 

Bill Brass grinned knowingly. ‘The Tiger,’ he 
added. 

SA. tiver 

‘Yes, worse’ner a tiger. You wait !’ 

They turned the corner of the avenue into view 
of a large and empty stone house, came up to it, 
and were greeted by furious baying. 

Suddenly and without any warning a dog came 
bounding towards them as if shot from a gun. 


All the boys retreated except Bill, and the dog 
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came to a sudden halt with a crash that would have 
jerked the life out of a less fearsome animal. He 
was on a twenty-yard steel chain, and he writhed 
forward, not to fawn but to tear and destroy. 

Bill alone could control him, and he went up to 
him, gingerly enough, throwing him a tiny piece 
of rock-cake before he picked up the chain. 

ao Meee li eotie Hoy eaa “not 
eaten up the boss, is yer ?’ 

And he detached the last yard of chain from the 
main cable and brought the dog to be intro- 
duced. 

‘Feed ’im,’ said Bill. ‘ Make friends with im. 
"E won't ’urt yer.’ 

Liberty, however, tamed Tiger more than cake. 
He wrenched himself free from Bill and dashed over 
the ground with the chain flying in the air and 
flogging the ground and the trees as he went. 

The boys left the house and went into the woods 
below, passing through deep shady dales which 
were covered with violets. 

‘ Out there’s the lake,’ said Bill, pointing ahead. 
‘ And in the lake’s an island, mates, a bit o’ land 
surrounded by water, not arf. It ain’t surrounded 
by anything else. Wot I sys, let’s ’ave the grub 
and the fags on the island.’ 

‘But ’ow’ll we get across? Is it deep?’ asked 
Fred, who thought of wading across. 

‘Deep, you bet. Deeper n you or me. There’s 
a punt, mates. Ever seen a punt?’ 

The others could not say they had. So Bill 
led to an old boat-house where a ramshackle flat-. 
bottomed boat lay rotting over some dank water. 

The boys were spellbound. 

‘Get the poles,’ said Bill, who was certainly 
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now a hero of romance. ‘ Get the poles and push 
reroute 

That they did, and clambered into the punt. 

‘Get ’old o’ that blame dog,’ cried Bill. ‘ Offer 
"im a rock-cake, but don’t give it "1m. ’E won’t 
bolt onst we push orf from the shore. ’Ere, Tiger ; 
kerm on, leetle dawg, kerm on !’ 

Tiger came growling and yowling after a bit 
of cake, and once they had him on board Bill Brass 
gave a great push which sent the punt five feet 
from the shore. l 

The dog rushed to get ashore, saw the water 
and stopped and howled, and had to be plied with 
a bit of rock-cake all the time. The boys pushed 
hard with the poles, got into mid-channel, and 
there stuck for a long while, restraining the dog 
all the time from jumping overboard. 

Fred solved the problem. 

‘ Let’s throw a bit of cake on to the island and 
make Tiger fetch it. We can hold on to his chain. 
He'll pull us.” 

‘Right-o. Try it,’ said Bill, grinning. 

Fred put a bit of rock-cake to Tiger’s nose and 
then threw it near to the island shore, urging the 
dog on and loosing the chain. Tiger jumped and 
swam. 

The others strove with their poles. Tiger 
tugged at his chain, the punt moved. 

Freddy held on manfully to the chain, which 
was nearly pulling his hand off. He sat on the 
side of the punt and encouraged Tiger on. 

Then suddenly he slipped, let go of the chain, 
and fell back into the punt, the others yelling with 
laughter. Tiger swam on and grabbed the bit of 
cake, and then clawed his way up on to the island, 
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where he sat himself down on his haunches and 
watched the boat come on. At last it made the 
island and the boys jumped out, giving whoops of 
delight as they plunged into the wild thickets and 
over dead sunken trees in the furore of exploration. 

They found what they called ‘ The Blockhouse,’ 
a mass of water-washed dead logs above a sandy 
bottom on which the trees cast a pleasant semi-shade 
from the sun. 

It was a glorious day. 

Here the jam tarts and the cream puffs were 
pawed and pulled out of the paper bags, and what 
was left of the rock-cakes was emptied on to the 
ground. Itwasquiteaspread. The boys sprawled 
and ate and talked to Tiger and gloated over the 
adventures of the day. 

The best was to come when the packet of 
‘Woodbines’ was opened and dealt round, and 
Freddy and Dolly smoked their first cigarettes. 
Both Bobby and Bill Brass were old-time smokers. 

‘My! Don’t it make yer dizzy !’ said Fred. 

Dolly smiled and said nought, and puffed and 
smiled again. 

Bill Brass: smoked like a man, with the fag in 
the corner of his mouth or stuck to his lower lip. 

Puff, puff. 

Sy eee an hour, and Dolly and Fred were 
pretty yellow at the end of it. 

Bobby was none the worse. ‘Lets play 
Indians !’ said he. 

‘ Yes, let’s ’ave a game,’ said Bill. 

‘This island’s got treasure on it; that’s the 
lay,’ said Bobby. ‘ Two of us defend it, two of us 
try and take the island.” 

‘Right-o ! Toss up for sides,’ cried Bill. 
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Dolly put forward one of those unspent pennies 
of his mother’s gift which ought to have gone for 
bun and ginger-beer. 

Bill won. 

‘I takes Fred,’ says he, ‘and I holds the island. 
You blokes push off in the punt and be the pirates.’ 

Dolly was sickly, but agreed like a good sport. 
There was a short argument about Tiger, but Bill 
Brass insisted that Tiger was a defender, not an 
attacker. So Dolly and Bobby got into the punt, 
and pushed off from the shore to mid-stream, 
whence they started back to attack. 

Bill Brass and Fred pulled up great lumps of 
turf and aimed them at the enemy. Bobby used 
his pole to splash them with the water. Tiger on 
the shore bayed and clawed at the ground. There 
seemed little chance of a frontal success, so Bobby 
and Dolly surveyed the shore. There was one 
point better than the others. The steep clay bank 
overlapped the water, and a slanting willow tree 
hung out sheer from the land. 

If they could get on to that willow they would 
soon have a foothold on the island. 

A big lump of turf had just fallen in the punt. 
Dolly lifted it up, soaked it in water, and threw it 
point-blank at Tiger, on whose face it broke in 
one huge splash. 

The dog plunged into the water at them and 
they beat him off with the poles, and then they 
changed direction and made for the willow. 

This was a serious attack. The defenders 
realised it. Bill Brass agreed to take Bobby, and 
Fred to ward off Dolly. Bill got on the end of the 
willow tree and was ready with his foot to push 
the punt right out to the main channel if it came 
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near. But Bobby engaged him with his pole. 
Dolly all the while kept levering the stern of the 
boat round, and made progress despite the terrific 
splashing of Freddy and the menace of Tiger, who 
threatened to bound at Dolly any moment. 

Dolly got the punt into shallow water, and the 
dog rushed in at him, snarling, and bit at his hand, 
but at that moment Bobby had great success. He 
pushed Bill Brass off the willow tree, so that he fell 
into the water. Tiger rushed to his assistance and 
pulled him out. Bobby climbed on to the willow 
tree, but Fred, not to be outdone, seized his pole and 
punted Dolly’s end of the boat out into the water, and 
had nearly disengaged the other and pushed it clear 
too when Dolly grabbed the pole with his bleeding 
hand. 

Bill Brass, dripping with water, rushed up to 
stop Bobby intervening, and so a sort of tug-of-war 
ensued between Freddy and Dolly for the possession 
of the pole. 

Freddy was winning but was at the same time 
pulling the punt ashore, so he suddenly let go, and 
Dolly fell backward with such force that he seemed 
to go overboard on the other side of the punt. For 
a moment he disappeared. The boys called to him 
but got no reply. Instead, they saw the punt 
rapidly fill with water and go under. 

Only then did Dolly come into view, holding with 
both hands to the pole floating in the water. 

It was a frightening moment. ‘The boys thought 
Dolly would drown. None of them could swim. 

But Bill Brass, drenched as he was, went into the 
water up to his shoulders. Tiger went with him, and 
together they pulled the pole and poor Dolly in to 
the shore. 
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‘ Crikey !” said Fred. 

‘Say, Dolly, mate, did yer touch bottom ?’ asked 
Bobby. 

‘Blime,’ said Bill Brass. “You pretty nigh 
copped it that time, pretty nigh kicked the bloomin’ 
bucket, you did.’ 

Dolly shivered and grimaced. 

The sun went into the afternoon clouds. It was 
cold. 

‘Lucky we brought matches,’ said Bill. ‘We'll 
light a fire to dry up.’ ; 

‘How’re we goin’ to get ashore now the ole 
boat’s sunk ?’ asked Fred. 

‘Blamed if I know,’ said Bill. ‘Raise ’er, I 
s’pose.’ 

They gathered wood and lighted a fire, and Dolly 
and Bill Brass like naked savages stood around or 
danced whilst their clothes steamed by the flames. 
They were along time drying. Afternoon passed to 
evening, and it was not till the mosquitoes came out 
that the boys put on their clothes again. 

Fred and Bobby’s efforts to raise the boat were 
unavailing, and now Bill and Dolly lent their aid. 
They could touch it with the longest pole—they 
could not move it. 

Then consternation seized them. Dolly especi- 
ally felt very low in spirits and thought of what 
Mother and Father would say if he didn’t come home 
that night. And then he had two tears in his coat, 
and the place where the dog bit him ached, and his 
nose began to run. He sat on the willow tree and 
shivered. 

The moths began to come out, but they did not 
excite him. Freddy tried to cheer him with jokes, 
but he would not laugh. 
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‘ Unless the ole man comes around we’re ’ere for 
the night,’ said Bill Brass. ‘ Ain’t ita go? But 
there’s an old summer-house on the other side of 
the island, and we can go to it, only it ’asn’t got no 
roof. We bes’ keep on ’ollerin’ as ’ard as we can 
till ten o’clock, an’ we bes’ keep up that fire.’ 

Night came on. The fire burned brightly. The 
boys gave Indian war-whoops, but all to no avail. 
No one came. 

Even Tiger seemed disturbed in mind. He 
pawed the ground and howled and barked at the 
water. Several times he essayed to go in and swim 
to the other side. 

Bill Brass watched him thoughtfully. 

© i's. gettin’ “ungry,’ said he at last. ‘'Fhey 
usually brings ’im ’is feed about now.’ 

‘ Who does ?’ asked Bobby. 

‘ Wy, the ole man, of course. Only, to-night 
bein’ Saturday, I spec ’e’s ’avin’ a drink an’ nigh 
forgot abaht ’im. We’ll ’ave to lie down by the fire 
and sleep it out.’ 

‘ And take it in turns to be sentry,’ said Fred. 

‘ei hat sit, mate.’ 

It was not until very near eleven that the boys 
heard footsteps on the other side of the water, and 
Tiger solved his doubts by plunging into the lake 
and swimming across. And it was not till nearly 
midnight that the boys were rescued, Mr. Brass and 
his mate Bert Tompkins bringing a long builder’s 
ladder and bridging the channel between the island 
and the shore. 

Then the boys did not waste much time on adieus 
or explanations, but fled to their homes. 


IV 
FRUITS OF SINNING 


Tue Browns had become very anxious about Dolly. 
Mr. Brown had even called on Mr. Masters to find 
out whether Freddy had come home or if Mr. 
Masters knew aught of their doings. 

‘I’m afraid he’s been getting into mischief with 
your boy,’ said Mr. Brown. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Masters, ‘if he has I’ll give 
mine a thrashing, and I’d advise you to do the same 
to yours.’ 

Mr. Brown also inquired of the police. 

When Dolly appeared at 27 St. Ann’s Road, late 
as it was, there were two faces watching at the 
window, and they were those of Father and Mother. 

When they saw his woe-begone state, damp and 
torn clothes, sodden boots, dog-bitten hand, and 
dirty face, they were very indignant, though not 
with him. 

‘ That wretch of a Masters boy, that Freddy...’ . 
cried Mrs. Brown ere she had heard the story. 

Dolly was very much done up and low-spirited, 
and when pressed told all—all except the bottle- 
selling expedition, which he felt it might be danger- 
ous to confess. 

He was washed with hot water and given hot 
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bread-and-milk and put to bed, and his things were 
taken to dry. 

Incidentally Mother went through his pockets 
and found the twopence she had given him for bun 
and ginger-beer. 

‘< Why, she almost screamed. ‘ Then he'starved 
all day as well.’ 

Then she found half a cigarette which Dolly, 
unable to smoke further, had put in his pocket and 
forgotten. 

She was indeed wrought up in mind. She took 
the cigarette to her husband, she told him about the 
money. And his face grew very stern. . 

‘ There’s a good deal he’s keeping from us,’ said 
he. ‘I happen to know he did not go straight to 
this place, “ The Wynds.”’ I saw him about eleven 
with Freddy Masters, and the young rascal was 
hauling along West Street a huge old dirty sack.’ 

‘ Didn’t you speak to him ?’ 

‘No, I didn’t want to seem a spoil-sport. You 
see, I knew they had some game on hand. If Pd 
known what was going to happen I’d have brought 
him back home then.’ 

‘I am going up to ask him,’ said Mother. 

‘No,’ said Mr. Brown. ‘ Let him have his sleep. 
I'll tackle him to-morrow morning quietly, and we'll 
have it out together.’ 

But when Sunday morning came Dolly was found 
to be in a fever and was kept to his bed, and the 
cross-examination never took place. 

Mr. Masters was waiting for Freddy when he 
came home. But he did not waste words on him. 
He was not curious to know how he got ‘ stuck on 
an island,’ but laid hold of him by one arm, took him 
into the garden, and beat him with a walking-stick 
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till his yells caused neighbours’ windows on all sides 
to open. 

‘That’ll teach you,’ said Father. ‘ Now go to 
besl ll” 

Freddy, full of impotent rage, went whimpering 
upstairs to his bedroom, murmuring to himself 
jagged malevolent phrases— Pll kill him,’ “Pl 
pay him back.’ And as he took off his clothes he 
said concentratedly, ‘ I’ll go away and I’ll never come 
back. PIl go down the street and turn into Magenta 
Avenue, and IIl go right on and never come back.’ 

That was so comforting, but still he wept. He 
didn’t say any prayers, though once he had been 
taught to—no ‘ God bless Father, God bless Mother, 
and the rest,’ but “ Hang ’em, Pll run away, Pll go 
right off and never come back |’ 

But then he thought of Dolly—‘ Poor old Doll, I 
bet he copped it too when he got in!’ ‘Then he 
thought of what he looked like when he was up to 
the neck in the water and holding to the pole. 

‘He might have drowned.’ 

Fred lay flat in his little bed and looked up at the 
dark ceiling. 

‘He might have been lying at the bottom of the 
water. Poor old Dolly !’ 

Something sweet and comforting seemed to creep 
into his soul. ‘Poor old Dolly,’ he whispered, and 
that must have been his only prayer that night. 

Neither of the other miscreants got into trouble. 
Mr. Brass would have licked his son but for the fact 
that in his tipsy condition Bill might more easily 
have licked him. 

‘ Struth, a thought you wasn’t comin’ an’ we’d 
’ave to doss there for the night. Wen you was 
boozin’ there in the Rose and Crown didn’t you 
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hg give a thought to the dog’s biscuits ?’ asked 
ill. 

As for Bobby, his mother had long since gone to 
bed, jaded and tired with the thought of the work of 
the week. Bobby knew the way in and entered as 
quietly as a mouse and as quietly crept to bed. His 
one thought was that he was hungry, oh, ever so 
hungry. 

On Sunday none of the boys met. Fred came 
down late to breakfast to avoid seeing Father. 
Mother tried some questions on him, but as he had 
had a beating he did not feel any constraint to give 
answers. He had sinned, but he had paid for his 
sin. So he sat at table with half-shut eyes, gulped 
down tea and bread-and-butter and acted sulky. 

Flossie regarded him with curiosity, but Fred 
turned his face from her in disgust. Then she 
poked him and grinned. 

Freddy turned on her. 

“If I’ve got to take you to church this morning, 
you jolly well see that you’re ready in time,’ said he. 

And he strode out haughtily, went to his room 
and buried himself in home-work French. 

Church as usual was dull. 

Brother and sister, holding prayer- and hymn- 
books, walked there solemnly and silently, and re- 
presented the Masters family in the House of God. 
Freddy lost his penny for the collection. It had 
fallen from his fingers and slipped into his boot. 

On the way home he kept his eyes open for the 
Browns, but did not see them. 

Then, however, Flossie scored a point. 

‘Ha!’ saidshe. ‘I know what you don’t know. 
Mr. Brown came to see Father yesterday. All about 
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Freddy turned on her. 

‘What d’you say ?’ 

‘Yes; he isn’t going to let Dolly go with you 
any more, says you're a bad influence.’ 

“Noa 

Wes V 

‘What bloomin’ cheek! What’s it got to do 
with ’im ?’ 

‘ He’s his father,’ urged Flossie. 

‘H’m ! a fat lot Dolly ’ll care,’ said Fred. 

At dinner Freddy said not a word. Father - 
glared at him once, twice. Mother stopped him 
eating with a knife. He refused second helpings. 
Mother informed Father that Freddy was sulking, 
and Father told him he’d give him something to sulk 
for if he didn’t stop sulking. And Freddy went on 
sulking. He thought to himself, ‘Did you speak 
or did the wind blow,’ but of course he did not say 
it, and a flicker of a smile crossed his lips. 

After dinner he did his arithmetic home-work 
just in time to start for Sunday School. 

He had a long confab with Watery, the upshot 
of which was that he went home with him after 
school and got a loan of Newman’s British Butterflies 
and Albert White’s How to Collect Lepidoptera. 
These volumes completely possessed Freddy for the 
rest ofthe day. At nightfall he went into the garden 
with his cap and three match-boxes, and chased a 
score of shadowy moths, three of which he caught 
and spoilt in his hands and put into the match- 
boxes. 

‘I’m going to collect them in earnest,’ said 
Freddy. And as a sign of that he took out his 
stamp-album and pen-nib box and put them in his 
satchel—to give to Bobby on Monday. 
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As he turned over the bright-coloured plates 
of Newman he was enchanted by the butterflies. 
‘What times Dolly and I will have going after 
them |? he thought. ‘And won’t it be good !’ 

But on Monday Dolly was not at school. His 
place next to Dennis was empty. Dennis could not 
say why. Bobby had not seen Dolly? No. He 
was not at afternoon school either. Not at school 
on Tuesday morning. Freddy found out then Dolly 
was ill. Mrs. Brown had sent a note, and, what is 
more, had mentioned Freddy as the one responsible 
for what had happened. ‘The Gov.’ sent for 
Freddy and gave him a talking-to. Fred took on 
an air of innocence and said he was very sorry. 
They had been playing a game and Brown had fallen 
inthe water. It was only anaccident. ‘ The Gov.’ 
glared at him and at the letter in front of him. 
‘You'll write “ Mischievousness””’ five thousand 
times and deliver it to me personally by the end of 
the week,’ said he. 

But Fred had more on his mind than this. He 
walked up St. Ann’s Road every evening and stared 
hard at the windows of No. 27, not daring to go up 
the steps and knock. He stared and passed by, and 
felt lonely, and went home to read Newman and 
work hard at his lessons till twilight time, when he 
would surely emerge, cap in hand, and chase the 
moths. He went one day to a hosier’s in Frederick 
Road and got from him a long and narrow card- 
board show-box such as men’s ties are exposed in, 
very flimsy but glass-topped. This was Fred’s first 
butterfly case. And with Watery’s aid he bent a 
cane into a net-ring. 

‘All you want now,’ said Watery, ‘is a metal 
Y socket; you can get one at Gardner’s in the City, 
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and a yard of green leno which your mother could 
sew into a net.’ 

Watery grew so enthusiastic that he actually went 
up to town and got that Y and bought the yard of 
leno, and came round to Mrs. Masters to explain 
his present. So Fred was equipped. 

How he longed for Dolly to reappear. 

At the end of the week he could stand the sus- 
pense no longer. He decided to brave the Browns 
and go up those long white steps, knock, and ask 
how Dolly was getting on. 

With a beating heart he stood at the door, 
irresolute even then, waited, and then timidly 
knocked. 

Once more it was Mrs. Brown met him as on 
the morning of that eventful day. There was a 
mountain of care on her brow this time. She looked 
very glum. 

* Well ?’ she asked. 

‘ I came to ask how Dolly is,’ said Fred timidly. 

Then the blood rushed all at once to Mrs. 
Brown’s face. 

‘ Dolly is very ill indeed, and if he dies you 
caused it, you wicked boy. And I don’t want you 
ever to come here again. And if Dolly gets well 
you're never to go with him again. Understand 
that.’ 

Fred stood still sheepishly and said nothing. 

Mrs. Brown moved inward. 

‘ You just go back where you belong and stay 
there,’ said she, and shut the door in his face. 

The door was shut. 

Fred stood in front of it, stunned. He did not 
know what to do. He did not believe that Dolly 
felt that way about him. But he was full of a 
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mixture of fear and doubt and then suddenly of 
anger. He lifted up his hand to bang at that 
knocker again with a mighty bang. But he knew 
Dolly was in bed and could not come down to him. 
So his hand fell down listlessly. 

And he slunk down the white steps and along the 
dingy miserable streets, to his home, to his bedroom, 
where the butterfly-net in livid green lay on the 
counterpane of his bed and the new show-case was 
on his dressing-table. He looked at his face in the 
glass and saw the corners of his mouth twitching. 

‘Oh hang it !’ said he, at last, and stamped his 
foot, and threw himself on the bed, and sobbed. 


y 
LONELY FRED 


Ir became a sad summer. Fred, for want of some- 
thing better to do, worked hard at his lessons and 
rose in his class. Dolly did not reappear at school; 
his parents took him, when he recovered, to the Isle 
of Wight. Nor did Fred catch one glimpse of him 
all the while, though he hung about St. Ann’s Road 
endlessly in the hope of it. Watery became Fred’s 
confidant and helped him in the first stages of 
butterfly-collecting. Fred collected in the expecta- 
tion that Dolly would come back on the scene, and 
then, whatever Mrs. Brown might say, the lure of 
collecting together would be too strong for Dolly. 
One evening, however, when he was scanning 
the windows of Dolly’s home most wistfully, whom 
should he see approaching but Dennis. He did 
not want to be seen by him so he made believe to 
continue walking on, as if he had only stopped 
accidentally. But when presently he turned his 
head to see what Dennis was doing he saw him 
actually going up the steps to Dolly’s. Fred paused. 
The door opened and Dennis went in. And he 
stayed a long while. Fred did not wait for him to 
come out. He mournfully reflected that his rival 
had been asked in to tea, and so, for his part, went 
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home too, to tea. And he did not think much 
about Dennis, but something gnawed at his heart. 

Cricket did not hold him this summer. He 
found no zest in shutting train-doors in Under- 
London Station. Street games lost their charm. 
But under Watery’s direction he read’ Stories of 
Arthur and the Round Table, and wished he were 
Tristram, wished he were Gareth, wished he were 
Lancelot. His life was in five or six quite separate 
compartments. At school he was a schoolboy. At 
five in the evening he was languishing for Dolly, 
at seven he was deep in home-lessons, at nine he 
was running about with a net in his hand and an 
absurd poison-bottle made of crushed laurel leaves 
in his pocket, at ten he was reading Morte d’ Arthur. 
At eleven he lay in his bed plunged in some fantastic 
and ardent day-dream. 

He pictured himself as a knight ranged in the 
lists, fighting and winning tournaments and ladies’ 
hearts. He was always the unlikely, the demure, 
the disguised. He rode into battle from an obscure 
corner. No one paid any attention to him. All 
eyes were directed to the knights of great renown, 
in their flashing armour, with plumes in their 
helmets, with proud devices on their shields. Fred 
fought the champions, fought them two at a time, 
fought them three at atime. He fell, was stricken, 
one arm was broken, his horse was killed, but still 
he fought on. . . . Dolly also was one of Arthur’s 
knights. He and Fred were comrades-in-arms. 
Dolly was in the West Country sore beset, likely to 
perish. Poor Dolly was down. But just in time, 
just in time, Fred came and routed all his foes and 
rescued him. 

Bobby and Bill Brass did not enter into these 
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romantic fancies, though Fred saw them nearly 
every day and was good friends with them. The 
hut in Flarty’s yard was not forgotten, the home 
from home, but the bottles remained there. They 
took no more of them away. Bill Brass indeed 
seemed to have a sort of superstitious fear of touch- 
ing them. The latest diversion of Bobby’s was the 
flattening out of nails. He and Bill Brass were 
for ever on the railway embankment waiting the 
approach of trains. They placed nails, old keys, 
foreign coins, any piece of metal they could find, 
on the railway lines, and let the trains roll over them 
and flatten them out. Sitting on a tuft of grass, it 
was their joy to watch the locomotive come pound- 
ing toward the objects they had placed on the metals. 
Sometimes the nails would fly off with a tinkling 
sound, but more commonly they lay flat and steady 
under every wheel of the swift-passing lumbering 
train. 

Then the delight of picking them up whilst 
they were so hot you could scarcely hold them ! 
And the amusement of regarding their changed 
appearance. 

“Blime, I wish I’d a tanner; I believe I could 
change it to a bob,’ said Bill one day, looking at an 
enlarged and attenuated ha’penny which a train had 
run over. 

In the playground the boys made great play 
with the secret of the flattened nails. 

On this embankment, too, Fred spent much 
time. Here, nearly every evening from twilight 
till dark, he chased ‘ Pepper’ moths and ‘ Swallow- 
tails’ and ‘Silver Y’s’ and ‘ Cabbage Moths’ and 
‘Dots,’ a motley crowd of noctuas more or less, 
fascinating to a boy, very dull-looking to a grown-up. 
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When the summer holidays came, Mr. Masters 
seemed quite eager to get his family away on a 
holiday and sent them for a whole three weeks to 
Bognor, which in August is a heaven of dancing 
brown butterflies. And Fred filled a tie-box, a 
glove-box, and another tie-box, with an array of 
specimens, and numbered them and named them 
like a naturalist. ‘Though indeed, stuck through 
with fat rusty pins, squashed in capture and in 
killing, and ill-set, they would only have appeared 
to an enlightened eye as a symbol of the wanton 
destruction of beauty. 

Mother and Fred renewed their holiday of the 
year before, and even Flossie entered into it. ‘They 
all learned the songs of the beach minstrels and 
sang them together, sang them indeed long after- 
wards, in the gloomy winter. ‘They even visited 
Chichester Cathedral, and something of the romance 
of ‘a cathedral entered Freddys mind. The 
cathedral belonged to an age which was nearer to 
King Arthur and his knights than to Under-London. 
‘Here lyeth the Heart of Maud,’ they read on 
an old stone slab, and Fred made a note of the 
inscription in a new penny note-book. The im- 
pression of that cathedral stuck out in Freddy’s con- 
sciousness, more perhaps than Bognor did, Bognor 
and its sea and its butterflies and its minstrels. 

One thing happened on the holiday. Freddy 
cast off the memory of Mrs. Brown’s doorstep and 
her rebuff. He felt in quite a matter-of-fact state 
toward the question of Dolly, and he was as careless 
as a bird when he returned to school. He and 
Dolly would of course be chums as before. They’d 
do all sorts of things together. He’d show him 
his three hosiery boxes full of specimens. He 
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wondered what Dolly had collected on the Isle of 

Wight. Wonderful place! Far south ! Away 

in the sea! Bet he’d be more sunburned than he, 

Fred, was. What a joke they’d have talking over 

the adventure of ‘The Wynds’ together! They’d 

never had a chance to talk about it since that night. 
< Hello, Bobs, hello, Bill !’ 

Stellow bred 

“Seen Dolly anywhere. Is he back ?’ 

* Yes, there he is with Dennis.’ 

Fred ran up to him. Dolly saw him coming 
out of the corner of an eye and half turned away. 

* Hello, Doll, old chap !’ 

But Dolly did not reply. Instead, he turned 
completely away with a curious sort of simper on 
his face. 

And Dennis engrossed his attention. 

Fred ran round, but Dolly ran to the school eae 
where the bell was being rung and the crowd of 
the school was pang to get in. 

Poor Fred ! He went quite white. He had 
been stabbed again, and this time deeper than 
before. 


VI 
RIVALRY 


Tuer autumn was marked by several events. First, 
Flossie left Miss Jenkins’ kindergarten and went 
to the High School for Girls. She was invested 
with a new dignity and importance. Freddy must 
have had a vague idea that she would never grow 
up any bigger than she was. He noticed no 
difference. She certainly did not catch up on him 
and seemed not to progress as a possible play- 
mate. Here, however, she was, going to the High 
School. ‘Then the West Derbyshire Collieries, the 
firm Father had been working for, decided to increase 
its establishment and put Father in charge at four 
pounds a week. Quite a rise for him! On the 
strength of it, and partly because he would have 
to attend Board meetings, he bought himself a 
frock-coat and a silk hat and a new voluminous 
twisty-handled umbrella. Then Mother and Father 
had a row. 

Mother, it appears, received an anonymous 
letter just after she came home from Bognor. It 
did not come through the post, but was pushed by 
someone through the letter-box. It was an ugly 
scrawl, written left-handedly, and she read it and 
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hid it away, and read it again and brooded over it, 
but did not show it to Father. 

At last, one evening, when Freddy and Flossie 
were deep in home-lessons in the parlour, a violent 
altercation broke out between Father and Mother 
in the front room. It was short and sudden, and 
the children did not understand what it was all 
about. Only they heard the noise of the talk, and 
then heard the front door slam and saw Father leave 
the house. 

They thought little of it, but after they had 
gone to bed, it must have been about midnight, 
they were wakened up by it beginning again. 
Mother had been waiting up for Father, and when 
he had returned, very late, she had begun on him 
again. ‘The noise of battle lasted a long while, 
with curious lulls and then eruptions which were 
noisy and alarming. The children fell asleep 
whilst it still went on, only to waken about four in 
the morning to hear Mother wailing and moaning 
in long-sustained cadences. Father had by that 
time evidently gone to bed. 

At breakfast-time Mother was on the scene as 
usual, but red-eyed and silent, if active. Father 
was not down. The children were in a hurry, and 
Fred merely glanced at his mother curiously as he 
gulped down his breakfast. Then he picked up 
his school-books, and, taking a last peep at Mother, 
quite against his wont, went up to her and kissed 
her. ‘That at once unloosed a flood of tears. But 
Freddy could not wait. Nor could Flossie. 

Mr. Masters, looking very angry, came down 
at last, fully dressed, and went out to his office 
without breakfast, and Mrs. Masters was left alone 
with her thoughts. 
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Father and Mother, however, might quarrel as 
they would, Fred would never try to lift their 
burdens. He heard his. mother invoke Uncle 
Frederick, heard his father call Uncle Fred ‘a bad 
egg, and his mother retort, ‘No worse egg than 
you, Henry, and you know it.’ Mother was 
jealous of someone. Fred grasped that. And it 
was a lady, some other lady taking on to Father as 
Dennis had now taken to Dolly. Fred sided with 
Mother. ‘But, oh, blow it,’ he would say to 
himself, ‘ what a pig that Dolly is !’ 

There, as soon as he got to school, were Dolly 
and Dennis, always talking together, always sharing 
some secret. It made him stamp and swear. Oh, 
if he could only shine! If he could only attract 
Dolly’s attention! Oh, if there would only be a 
fire in the school and he could save Dolly’s life, 
or if he, Fred, could faint in class and draw every 
one’s attention to him, including Dolly’s ! 

It threw Fred very much back upon himself, 
made him talk less to his neighbours in class, and 
go quieter in the playground after it. He tried 
hard to think of some way of breaking in upon 
Dolly but nothing presented itself. 

But Mother, when he came home, was very 
attentive to him, petted him, coaxed him a little, 
and after tea got him alone away from Flossie, 
‘who would not understand,’ to tell him something. 
Mother wanted to ask his advice. ‘That was some- 
thing new; it could not fail to flatter. Freddy 
would use his worldly wisdom and guide Mother 
in her trouble. 

The drawing-room door was shut. Freddy sat 
down on one of the Sunday chairs. Mother sat on 
another, and then began very deliberately. 
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‘ Your father,’ said she, ‘ has been going wrong. 
I’ve thought it for a long while, but I know now. 
It’s something very terrible, Freddy. I don’t know 
whether he can continue being your father.’ 

Freddy was very much struck. Mother looked 
terribly severe, though it was a severity which came 
from humiliation and injured pride. 

‘Your father, my boy, has been untrue to his 
home,’ she went on. And she produced from the 
inside of the family album a crumpled letter, which 
she flattened out on the table. 

‘Read that !’ said she. 

Freddy read— 


‘Your well-wisher thinks you ought to know that Mr. 
Masters had a young woman in your home while you were away, 
name of Flo Edwards, to help do the cooking. Evil be to him 
who evil thinks. WELL-WISHER.’ 

Fred stared at the note and said nothing. 

‘And he never said anything about it,’ said 
Mother impetuously. ‘ Oh, it’s a shame, isn’t it ?’ 

Fred deliberated. 

‘I shouldn’t think much of it, Muv, said he 
drily. ‘ The feller that wrote that ’d never been to 
school. See what bad handwriting.’ 

2h, >but that’s -not all,’ cried Mother, ~ ll 
shouldn’t have paid any attention to it, but yesterday 
I found a letter of hers.’ 

“Whose P’ 

‘That other woman’s. And it made me sure 
there was much more in it. I charged your father 
with carrying on with her and he could not deny 
it. He even tried to justify himself. Said life at 
home was drab. And if it is drab, who made it 
drab? I didn’t make it drab. It’s made me drab. 
It’s weighed me down and shut me in this little 
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house where I do everything. And all I ask is 
fairness, to be stood by as I stand by the rest of 
you. I didn’t need to have married your father. 
There were others. I could have been happier, 
indeed I could.’ 

‘ What’s going to happen?’ asked Fred, but 
he got no reply. Mother had stopped talking but 
gone on thinking, and her head fell down on her 
hand as if it were of lead. She wept ; she burned. 
She searched for a handkerchief which she could 
not find. 

Fred fumbled for her and found it, and crept 
about his mother’s head and made love to her, 
smoothed her hair, coaxed her, kissed her wet eyes 
and temples. 

‘Either he’s got to give up her or give up me,’ 
she blurted out violently through the tears and the 
coaxings and the smoothings and the kissings. 
And Freddy recognised the tone of his mother’s 
voice which had seemed so strange and violent 
during the night. ‘ Her or me,’ she gasped. 

‘And us ?’ thought Freddy for a moment, only 
fora moment. Us would always be with Mother, 
whatever happened. He realised that. Father, after 
all, was an accident. 

But the row went on. It went on all that night, 
most of next night. It lasted all the week and 
blazed intermittently through all the next week. 
Home was a battlefield, and the voices of the night 
got on the nerves of the children. Its only ad- 
vantage was that it left them freer. They were 
less found fault with. Freddy could stay out late 
and come in unobserved. He could eat as little 
or as much as he liked, wash himself properly or 
not wash himself properly. It was all one. 
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There was no reconciliation at Christmas. Father 
began to drink more and came home in a maudlin 
state in which he was more violent. Words gave 
way to threatened blows. Relatives of Henry 
Masters were brought in to end the quarrel, but 
that only resulted in rudeness to relatives and a 
banning of their presence for evermore. 

Only in the New Year there came a lull. The 
fact was, Mother was likely to have a child in the 
spring. The doctor gave Father some man-to-man 
advice and he shut up, promised to give up Flo 
Edwards and never see her again, and be a model 
husband and father and the rest. And peace came 
at last for a short while to May Villas. 

All the while, however, Fred had been eating 
his own heart out on the subject of Dolly. He 
followed him about with his eyes. He took to 
school a case of his best butterfly specimens all 
specially arranged to impress, and he showed it to 
many groups of boys in the hope that Dolly would 
look atthem. Indeed, this ruse partially succeeded. 
He parted with the case to Frigget—a boy in Dolly’s 
form—to show someone. ‘This boy had it in his 
desk and took it out at playtime. A crowd naturally 
gathered round it to name the insects and appraise 
their rarity, and among others came Dolly. As he 
knew more than any of the others he took a greater 
interest. 

‘No, that’s not a Ringlet, that’s a Grayling. And 
that’s a Jersey Tiger, pretty rare one. Oh, no, that’s 
not much, only a Red Admiral, common as dirt.’ 

He sought out Frigget. 

‘ Didn’t know you collected,’ said he. 

‘Oh, they're not mine,’ said Frigget. ‘No, 
they’re Freddy Masters’ case, he lent it me.’ 
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‘Oh,’ said Dolly, and turned away immediately, 
But the exhibit had had an effect on his mind. 
After all, Dennis did not collect, and that was 
rather a drawback to friendship. 

Freddy learned of Dolly’s interest with much 
glee, and he wrote a note on a bit of exercise- 
paper and handed it to Dolly—‘ Dear Dolly, 
lets make it up.—FRrep,’ it ran. But Dolly 
scribbled on the back, ‘ Don’t be a silly ass,’ and 
sent it back. 

Fred wrung his hands. 

But he was determined not to be negligible. 
In January Dennis and Dolly and t100-per-cent 
Mathias were moved up a form. Freddy also was 
promoted, and found himself in new surroundings 
with a congenial sporting sort of master. 

Now on Monday mornings each week the ‘ tops,’ 
as they were called; were read out, the names of 
the top boys for the week of each and every class 
in the school. The list came directly after prayers 
and was invested with a certain solemnity, as if the 
names of saints and martyrs were being enrolled. 
It suddenly occurred to Fred that he could get to 
the top of the new class very easily and so have his 
name read out. 

How that would impress Dolly ! 

And so he did. He clambered upwards by 
the sporting marks system, and to the astonish- 
ment of his masters, present and past, and of Bobby 
and all who knew him, came top. On Friday 
evening he knew he was top. What a week-end 
that was, waiting for Monday morning ! 

And then the assembly of the school and all 
the masters, and over there Dennis and Dolly 
standing up side by side as usual. 
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We are but little children weak, 
Nor born in any high estate, 
went the hymn. 

‘The Gov.’ read the prayers in a grand cathedral 
voice—and then the ‘ tops.’ He even paused when 
he came to Fifth Lower and gave special emphasis 
to Masters name, and Fred, blushing to the tips 
of his ears, looked straight in front of him and had 
faith on what it meant to Dolly. . . . ‘ Fifth Lower : 
Masters; Fourth Upper: E Viata .’ 

After that he stuck top. 

But what was his astonishment and amusement 
three weeks later, when the ‘tops’ were read out, to 
hear directly after his own name, not the name of 
Mathias, the marvellous incomparable Mathias, but 
the name of Dennis. Dennis had been spurred up 
by Freddy and had taken the first place in the 
Fourth. 

Dolly, the cause of this flutter, remained very 
near the bottom. 


VII 
ARISE. IN SOCIETY 


THERE were two roads in Under-London which 
were high-class ; to live in them meant credit at 
the shops and ample consideration at all points. 
These were King’s Walk and Prospect Vale. The 
boys from these streets wore good clothes, clean 
collars, and were without holes in the legs of their 
stockings. ‘Their garters were always good. Some 
possessed watches, some sixpenny fountain-pens 
with ink in little glass tubes. They had pocket- 
money and brought plenty of sweets to school. 
Generally speaking, they were fatter than the other 
boys. Their fathers were brokers, auctioneers, 
surveyors, successful local merchants, Stock Ex- 
change speculators of the portly well-favoured set 
for whom the heavily-padded, purple-seated, first- 
class suburban carriages were built. A third road, 
called ‘Grove Mount,’ contained the candidates 
for the other two streets. All these were near the 
old parish church where the Reverend Sidebotham 
lamented, and there was some conventional constraint 
upon residents in these streets to take a pew there. 
King’s Walk and Prospect Vale had been carved 
out of the old manorial grounds. They were not 
then pavemented, for pavement was so vulgar 
175 
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in the reign of Queen Victoria. Pavement came 
with George the Fifth to King’s Walk. But the 
houses had carriage entrances. The streets were 
not straight, for the genteel considered straightness 
also vulgar. But the mighty trees of an old avenue 
had been left standing, and they stood now, joined 
at the roots by rough-laid curbstones, marking the 
roadway of King’s Walk. The houses were built 
in Old English style but with a Byzantine finish— 
exposed cross-beams and overlapping stories below, 
cupolas and minarets surmounting the red-tiled 
roofs above. Most of the families had two or 
three serving-girls, ‘slaveys,’ and they lived in 
domed attics and red-brick towers. These were 
parvenu streets, but as everything new was con- 
sidered vulgar, they clung to the parish church 
and looked down with affected dismay upon the 
rest of Under-London. 

Under-London Collegiate School was democratic 
by accident. ‘The children of the well-to-do streets 
and of the ordinary streets were on a footing of 
equality at the school. The ‘ scholars’ infused the 
denizens of the lowest streets into the general mass. 
There were boys who lived in half-houses and boys 
who lived in ‘ valuable properties.’ 

In the playground the boy who could fight best 
was king. In school, the most industrious won 
the masters’ favour. In the streets the most 
adventurous were naturally leaders. 

In his new class of which he was top Freddy 
found himself next to a boy from King’s Walk, a fat 
chubby-faced rascal in luscious-looking grey tweeds. 
Lots of boys envied him his clothes. This was 
Parswell, known to the masters as the boy who 
cannot parse. He was what is called “ dirty- 
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minded.’ When he had pen or pencil in his hand 
he was drawing ‘naughty pictures.’ When he 
hadn’t pen or pencil he-would be making signs 
with his hands or whispering dirty stories! A 
brave fellow! He gained a great deal of admira- 
tion. He always evoked a smile or a flattering 
exclamation. 

One day he brought to school a packet of 
picture-postcards of the most spread-eagle kind, 
called ‘ Twenty-four pictures of Matrimony,’ and 
during the Scripture lesson, that somnolent Scripture, 
they went all round the class, and the boys stared 
at them and giggled over them. Not that they 
understood much about them, except that they 
were forbidden fruit. Fathers and mothers would 
be outraged by them. Teachers would infallibly 
cane for them. 

Fred, naturally impressionable, was much struck 
with Parswell’s revelations. Parswell, for his part, 
was inclined to hang on to Fred and go about with 
him, and Fred, being without Dolly, was often at a 
loose end, and so, without thinking about it, fell 
in with it. And one day Parswell asked him to 
come home to tea. 

It was a curious occasion, for Freddy had never 
been inside a house in King’s Walk before. The 
interior was full of novelty: the brightly carpeted 
floors, the ponderously gilt pictures and fantastic 
bronze clocks, the steps leading from the glass 
doors of the back parlour down to the green lawn 
with its rose borders. Parswell showed the house 
to Freddy with a conscious air of superiority. 

When they came to the billiard-room Freddy 
did not mind confessing they had nothing like that 


at his home. 
N 
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‘I expec’ my father’s clever ’n yours and earns 
more money,’ said Parswell. ‘ You see, he lives 
by an intelligent anticipation of the market.’ 

Parswell rolled out this phrase of his father’s 
with great gusto. 

‘ By what ?’ asked Fred innocently. 

‘ You see he buys lines of things and sells ’em 
again at a profit. He thinks out what’s comin’. 
If it’s rain, he buys cheap lines of umbrellas ; if 
it’s Christmas, he buys thousands of turkeys. If 
he sees a bargain anywhere he’s after it before you 
can say “Jack.” That’s Father. Yesterday he 
bought a thousand clocks, big ones.’ 

‘ My father ’s agent for coal,’ thought Freddy 
rather sadly, but he did not say it. He would have 
liked his father to have been better than Parswell’s, 
to be doing something great and fine. He wished 
he were a general or explorer, or that he owned 
Flarty’s yard or something of the kind. 

And with these thoughts the two boys pushed 
into a large and elegant sitting-room where was a 
grand piano flanked with palms in pots. Here 
were soft divans and armchairs—so unlike the hard 
sofas of home. 

A girl in a servant’s cap came with a silver tray 
and tea. ‘That’s the new scivvy, Maud,’ said 
Parswell, with a confidential wink. ‘ Comes from 
asLiome,: 

Parswell’s mother then came in and sailed across 
to Freddy. ‘So this is the boy who is top of the 
class !’ said she. ‘Freddy Masters, eh? Well !’ 

‘ Well !’ she said again. ‘ You don’t look like 
top boy. Bertie looks the part better.’ 

Mrs. Parswell sighed. 

She was a handsomely dressed, tightly corseted 
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woman, very unlike Mrs. Masters. She didn’t look 
as if she could cry, ever. Didn’t look as if she 
could black a grate and make it shine, or cook a 
dinner. But she was very fine ; there was no doubt 
of that. 

Bertie’s sister Madge came in and sat beside her 
mother, an overgrown blushing schoolgirl of eleven 
or twelve. 

‘Do you like poetry?’ Mrs. Parswell asked 
suddenly, to the astonishment of Fred. 

He was showing what he did like in no uncertain 
way, polishing off the fancy pastries and slices of 
cake without a word. Both he and Bertie seemed 
to have been struck dumb by the plenitude of the 
food. 

‘ Madge and I read poetry together, don’t we, 
Madge?’ added the mother, turning to her 
daughter. 

Madge smiled. 

‘ Poetry’s one of my favourites,’ said Fred. 

‘ What do you like ?’ 

<« On Linden when the sun was low.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean school poetry. Do you ever 
read Mrs. Browning ?’ 

Fred gaped. He had never heard of her. But 
he had read ‘ Marmion.’ 

Mrs. Parswell’s eyes yearned toward a bijou 
bookcase of the poets, to take out a volume, but 
Bertie interposed. ‘Oh, shut it, Mater,’ said he. 
‘ Fred’s a fighter, he ain’t a girl.’ 

‘ Well ; he doesn’t need to be a girl to appreciate 
poetry. No man’s worth anything who hasn’t got 
poetry in him. All the great men have loved 
poetry.’ 

‘ And beer,’ said Bertie aside to Fred, and giggled. 


? 
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‘ Well now, you needn’t imitate your father; he’s 
no model,’ said Mrs. Parswell, getting up and pre- 
paring to retreat. 

‘Very pleased to meet you. You must come 
again. Make Bertie work at his lessons.’ Mrs. 
Parswell smiled, then stooped to kiss her daughter, 
and made a graceful exit. 

The barometer at once went up. 

‘You go to the High School ?’ asked Fred of 
Madge. ‘ My sister goes there too.’ 

‘ Course she does, don’ you, Scratch-Madge, with 
all the other belles of King’s Walk and Prospect 
Vale,’ said Bertie. 

‘Well, you keep quiet, you don’t know any of 
them,’ said Madge. . . . ‘ Your sister, what’s her 
name, Masters—oh, she’s one of the little ones.’ 

‘ Yes, she’s very young, too young to play games,’ 
said Freddy. 

‘Madge isn’t, are you, Madge? Let’s ask Cissie 
2 come out into the garden and play at being in 
ove.’ 

Madge blushed and demurred. But off they 
all went, down the white steps of the back-parlour, 
on to the damp lawn, past the rose borders, past the 
garden-shed, to a sort of artificial wild place, part 
rockery, part orchard, and from a back-gate Cissie 
was brought in by Madge. 

Cissie was Bertie’s girl, and having once got her 
into the garden, his interest in the others completely 
lapsed. Playing at being in love was a very simple 
rite. The children picked laurel leaves and scratched 
their names on them with pins or pen-nibs, and 
watched them go black and then exchanged them. 
Then Bertie put his arm round Cissie and they 
bowed their heads till her yellow hair was hanging 
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all about Bertie’s ears, and they made a pretence or 
reality of kissing one another. 

“Shameless kids!’ crie¢ Madge, who in a con- 
strained way noted that Fred did not attempt to 
follow their example. ‘Come, let’s leave them, 
that’s what they want. PII show you my garden.’ 

And she took Fred along to a little plot which 
was very bare. ‘All to come up, snowdrops, 
crocuses, expect them soon. I put the bulbs in,’ 
said Madge. 

Fred gazed at the wet earth awkwardly, and felt 
acutely conscious of the strangeness of being with 
a girl. 

‘ Do you like flowers ?’ asked she. 

‘ Not much,’ he blurted in relief. ‘ I like butter- 
flies better.’ 

“You collect them? Why, so doll? 

Madge suddenly flung into a mounting excite- 
ment, peered back to see if the others were noticing, 
and then took Freddy’s arm and hurried him back 
to the house. 

Up the steps, across the parlour—Madge peered 
again, this time along the hall, holding Freddy back 
with one hand. ‘ All clear,’ she breathed, ‘ come 
along !’ 

And she led him up two flights of stairs, and into 
a little room which was all furnished in green— 
green sofa, or was it a converted bed with a green 
cover, table covered with green baize, green-painted 
window-frame. 

Having got Freddy in, she sat him on the sofa 
and sat down beside him and held his hand. 

‘Isn’t that nice ?’ 

Fred rather thought that it was. 

On a chest of drawers facing them was a little 
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six-drawered mahogany cabinet, just a toy; the 
drawers were only six inches square. 

‘D’you collect butterflies really ?’ asked Fred, 
edging closer to her. 

Madge put his hand down for a moment, bounced 
up from the sofa, and took the cabinet down. Then 
having regained her pleasant seat close to Fred she 
began to open the drawers, one by one. 

The first drawer had in it a Death’s-head Hawk. 
Fred recognised it at once. It was so large it almost 
filled the whole drawer. ‘Father gave me that,’ 
said Madge hurriedly, ‘and the Privet Hawks too, 
just to make the collection look classy. But the 
others we got down in the New Forest, last year.’ 

She pulled out drawer after drawer. 

There were two ‘ Marbled Arches ’—wonderful, 
wonderful. 

‘ Ah, I’ve got some of them,’ said Fred, pointing 
to the Graylings. ‘Only mine don’t look as well 
as yours.’ 

It had grown quite dark. ‘There was electric 
light, but Madge had not turned it on. Instead, 
she took Fred’s arm and leaned her head against his 
shoulder. 

‘Lets go out collecting butterflies in the 
summer,’ said she to Fred. ‘ Wouldn’t that be 
fun!’ And Fred’s heart gave a leap. He could 
not tell why but he felt that it would be good. It 
was even as if a load had been taken off his heart. 
He felt very sentimental for a moment, and, strange 
as it was, he suddenly found himself very much in 
the same relation towards Madge as Bert Parswell 
was to Cissie. 

But it soon passed. There were steps on the 
stairs. Madge dashed to turn on the electric light, 
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and hardly had she done so when her brother burst 
into the room. Cissie had gone home and therefore 
he felt free to track the others down. 

‘I saw you, he called out. ‘ Oh-I-say, I saw 
you. Before the light came on. I-saw-you !’ 

“Oh, go on, you didn’t see anything,’ said Madge 
prosily. ‘I was just showing him my butterflies. 
We're goin’ out collecting together when the summer 
comes.’ 

Bertie lay on the sofa and pealed with laughter. 
“Good egg, so am I,’ he called out. 

But Madge soberly put her cabinet away and 


said good-bye to Fred, and went off to do her lessons 
for the morrow. 


VII 
THE MAP OF INDIA 


Havine established himself at the top of his class, 
Fred was dead set on remaining there. But the 
inevitable happened. There are ups and downs 
in the rhythm of life and every one gets on the 
down-grade now and then. ‘Through a chapter 
of accidents Fred found himself one Thursday a 
hundred marks behind, and he could not make up. 
Hamilton and three others were in front of him and 
were doing everything well. But on this Thursday 
fortune smiled tentatively on Fred, and he did not 
realise it. Mr. Myrtle, the sporting master, set 
the map of India for home-work, and offered a 
mark for every place put in it. Hamilton rejoiced. 
Maps were the joy of his life. But Fred took it as 
a matter of course, not understanding his oppor- 
tunity till he got home. 

Then for a large sheet of drawing-paper and 
India on a large scale! Fred began to mark in 
places at eight o’clock in the evening, but he was 
still at it after the Masters family had sunk to sleep. 
He thought with misgiving of Hamilton. He had 
played searching for names with him in the map of 
India, and still remembered the struggle he had to 
find ‘ Goa,’ which was terribly blurred in the atlas, 
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and ‘ Fotu, which was almost eclipsed by the moun- 
tains. He put these places in first. He worked, 
he searched, he filled the map of India. When he 
lay down to sleep he had a gratifying glow in his 
body. ‘ Good old India,’ said he to himself. ‘ India 
has saved me.’ . 

Next day he awaited geography’s turn. The 
maps were marked first separately for drawing, and 
Hamilton had done a beautiful map, tastefully 
coloured with powdered crayon. He had taken 
almost as long over it as Fred had over his. But it 
was not black with names. He received a high 
mark—thirty, Mr. Myrtle, who went the round of 
the desks, pausing to hold it up to the other boys’ 
admiration. And when he came to Fred’s he paused 
also. ‘Not such a good map,’ said he critically. 
‘ Not such a good map, but you’ve worked, you’ve 
put your back into it and I’ll mark you for work— 
twenty-five.’ And on he went round the rest of the 
class. 

‘ Now, said he, when he had finished. ‘ Hands 
up, those boys who’ve got more than a hundred 
places marked—Hamilton and Masters. I thought 
so. Well, they’ve worked, and I like to show my 
appreciation. It puts them ahead on the week’s 
marks, and so it ought. You'll take a mark for 
every place put in, and those who’ve put in less 
than fifty, see they get fifty in at once.’ 

Hamilton had not seen Fred’s map. So he was 
in high glee at this decision. There were a hundred 
and thirty-five names in his map. What a heap of 
marks! He joyfully awaited the calling of the 
register for the geography marks. The boys’ names 
were in alphabetical order, and as they were called 
they answered with their number. Fifties and 
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sixties were not uncommon, but when Hamilton 
called out one hundred and sixty-five there was a 
murmur of awe. He sat back in his seat and let 
his hands drop to his side and stared in front of him. 

Masters, meanwhile, was fidgeting with his hands 
and shifting uneasily in his seat. He almost 
dreaded the calling of his name. It was an ordeal 
for him. But Mr. Myrtle went on with the register 
—Hopkins thirty-eight, Hawes seventeen, Lucas 
twenty-nine, Masters— 

Fred jumped to it. 

‘ Four-nine-two,’ he cried. 

‘ What ?’ asked Mr. Myrtle. 

‘Four hundern-ninety-two.’ 

‘ How d’you get them ?’ 

Fred blushed. 

‘ Four-sixty-seven places in my map,’ he answered 
timidly. 

Mr. Myrtle put down his pen. A murmur of 
intenser awe swept the class. Fred brought forth 
his map again. 

Mr. Myrtle began to count and gave it up. 

eWell,<said, he. - Yourdeservevem#tall eystil 
you'd better halve them. Take a mark for every 
two names, that’ll be two-thirty-three and a half, 
say two-thirty-four. And, oh yes, twenty-five for 
the drawing. That’s two-fifty-nine. Leave your 
map there. Pll keep it for a few days, it ought to 
be framed.’ 

Mr. Myrtle showed the map to his colleagues. 
Some were amused, one was highly annoyed. That 
was Mr. Douglas, with whom Fred had just spent 
an undistinguished year. Mr. Douglas very justly 
remarked that it ought not to be possible to obtain 
more than twenty-four marks as a maximum for 
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drawing and places together. He for his part 
always reduced and balanced marks in such a way 
that one could see what they meant. He pointed 
out how the incomparable Mathias, now in his class, 
might be put into a false position if a buccaneer like 
Masters were allowed to bear down upon him with 
such a map of India. 

But of course Fred himself would never have done 
better than averagely well in the class he had just 
left. Probably he could never do anything extra 
unless his imagination had scope. As for Mathias, 
his was a different nature altogether. l 

Mathias was a pale dark beautiful boy, droop- 
ing at the shoulders with an aristocratic droop. 
His forehead was high and pure, his nose fine and 
aquiline, his lips modelled, dry, wordless. He was 
perfectly poised in mind, and directly you came near 
him you felt a sort of inner calm. But he played no 
games, got into no trouble. He would arrive at 
school three minutes before time. He left directly 
school was over. He spent playtime under the glass 
shelter in case of rain. Nobody bullied him. If 
asked a facetious question by some wag he always 
answered calmly and with dignity, in pure prose. 
No adventures befell him either there or on his way 
home. For he walked discreetly and circumspectly 
on all occasions. He was at his best with a mathe- 
matics paper. He never chose which problem he 
would do first but began at the beginning, ruler at 
his side, blotting-paper under palm, and as fast as he 
wrote he blotted with his blotting-paper as if for 
fear the figures might change. Very neatly, very 
symmetrically, showing all the working, he made the 
necessary calculations and deductions, planting the 
result in a place by itself on the right of his work 
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and double-ruling it and marking it 4ns., and blotting 
it, and ruling the whole off to begin Number two. 
He was rapid, he was sure, and when he was praised 
he gave no sign of being pleased. Naturally, he 
was a favourite of the masters. In him they saw a 
great man in the making, a future Gladstone or 
John Bright. Of course they couldn’t very well see 
in him a future Clive or Duke of Wellington. 

‘I scarcely dare to think where Mathias will 
finish.’ 

‘ He will go far, very far.’ 

‘Yes. Whata pity there aren’t more like him!’ 

So they spoke of the wonderful boy garnered 
from the elementary school and one of the poorest 
families of a poor street of Under-London. Mr. 
Myrtle had no such angel-genius in his class, and so 
made the best of Fred, who seemed to him portentous 
in his way. 

The map of India saved Fred’s place at the top 
of his class—it also brought Hamilton to him. 
Hamilton bore him no grudge. He was mightily 
struck by the number of names in the map. He 
chaffed him, of course, but that was nothing. 

Fred went home with him that Friday evening. 
Hamilton had some Poplar-hawk pupae. No, he 
did not collect. He found the caterpillars last 
August and fed them for fun, knew they were 
Poplar-hawks, green bodies, blue stripes on their 
backs, horns on their tails. 

‘Tl show you. You can have them if you like,’ 
said Hamilton. 

Hamilton’s father, the black-bearded man who 
looked like the ‘Old Man of Brooks Green,’ was a 
clerk at the Board of Trade. That sounded well, 
but in those days for a man with a wife and family it 
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meant a penurious existence. His pet hobby was 
the collection of old prints of London. Every wall 
in his little eight-roomed-house displayed prints of 
London—London as it used to be when sheep 
grazed in Soho Fields and maidens in crinolines 
walked between the hedges of St. Martin’s Lane to 
the village of Charing. Not a few showed parts of 
Under-London in the days before modern Under- 
London eclipsed it. 

Hamilton fetched Fred in by a side-door and took 
him into a little sitting-room where were many 
prints, and shelves of books. There was no one 
else about. 

‘ Ever done any exploring ?’ he fired out, when 
Fred had ceased gazing at the pupae. ‘ Ever try 
exploring? It’s great fun.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Fred, thinking of Flarty’s yard, ‘ I’ve 
explored parts, but not desert islands or anything 
of that sort. Once we found an island in “ The 
Wynds’’,’ he added ruefully. 

‘“ The Wynds ” by “ Harper’s Folly” ?’ 

heres, that’s. it! 

Hamilton took him to a print on the wall. 
‘There, that’s “Harpers Folly”’,’ said he. ‘That’s 
what it used to be before it was pulled down.’ 

‘These the big oak trees there?’ asked Fred. 
“What a big house, like ‘The Wynds,” only 
bigger.’ 

“Yes, the old chap Harper built bigger than he 
had money for and never finished it.’ 

Hamilton brought out a map of Under-London 
and showed where he found the caterpillars—‘ Row 
of great poplars, all up one side of Cowper Road, 
there long before the road, I guess. Wonder they 
didn’t cut ’em down.’ 
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The map showed a three-mile radius from the 
parish church, and Hamilton had scored nearly 
every street he had been in. 

‘Pretty nigh all explored,’ he sighed. ‘Now 
look, have you been there, Old Swine Lane, no, or 
Penton Street, or Bell Lane, no? ‘There’s a little 
wood end of Bell Lane, sort of forgotten, such a 
queer bit.’ 

Fred, child of Under-London’s streets as he was, 
had to confess that there were lots of places within 
three miles of the church that he had never set eyes 
on. After all, his streets were only those of a little 
district in this great maze. 

‘That direction the streets go all the way to 
London as thick as you like,’ said Hamilton. ‘No 
go, exploring there, always get tired out, but this 
way, and this, you come to the country. There, 
look, these square bits, less than a mile from school, 
they’re cowslip fields, kind of primrose. All the 
tiniest kids there in the summer, picking, making 
daisy-chains of cowslips, and picking big bunches of 
them. Vote we go there next term. What say ?’ 

Fred was all for it. He took the gift of the pupae. 
Hamilton was a brick, and no mistake. Exploring. 
Yes, there was a good deal in it. If only Dolly 
could be got into it. And perhaps Madge Parswell. 
Funny having a girl with them. 

‘ Right-o, Hambones,’ said Fred cheerily. ‘ Good 
egg exploring. Let’s go in for it. P’raps Dolly 
Brown would come too. You know ’im. Used to 
be in old Simp’s together and sat behind you.’ 

Hamilton nodded. Fred said ‘ So-long,’ and 
they parted. The map of India had saved Fred; it 
had also given him a new friend. 

He mused as he went home. 
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‘ There’s one place he’s not explored, and it’s not 
marked on his map,’ thought Fred. ‘Not marked 
on any map. That’s our little house which we built 
with Dolly in the yard.’ 

He thought of Dolly’s bewitching smile, of the 
way his lips turned when he spoke, of the hunch of 
his shoulders when he ran. His heart ached. 

“Oh, Dolly, why are you so unkind ?’ he said 
suddenly, and stamped his foot. 


IX 
POPLAR-HAWK 


In the spring Mrs. Masters’ new baby came, 
Flossie believed the doctor brought it in a bag. The 
nurse had told her in confidence, and nurse was 
very serious—a person to believe. Freddy grinned 
and said that was all rot; if he had another little 
sister she didn’t come in a bag. If she came in a 
bag, where did she come from—from a shop ?’ 

‘Hush,’ said Flossie. ‘Naughty, [ll tell Pa. 
She came from God o’ course.’ 

‘ I think they found her growing on a blackberry- 
bush, like you,’ said Fred. 

: Well, nurse told me all about it, that’s nuff,’ 
said Flossie with superiority. 

Fred was admitted to his mother’s bedroom, and 
saw the new-born infant in the nurse’s arms, and his 
pale mother lying extended and exhausted in bed— 
but somehow it did not mean much to him. 

Certain things rolled on in a world which was not 
his, and this was one of them. He watched his 
Poplar-hawk pupae, expecting the birth of certain 
large and covetable and beautiful moths, which, 
alas, he intended to put straight into the poison- 
bottle when they appeared. Every day, all through 
April and May, he looked at his moth-nursery with 
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itching anticipation. The black pupae twitched 
their extremities. They slept, but they were alive. 
They were ugly, but beauty was forming within 
them. He took them out of the mould; he held 
them to the light—something certainly was happen- 
ing inside the dark shells. 

On the last Sunday in May Fred’s itch to have 
Poplar-hawks was, however, too much for him. 
One of the pupae was cracking at the head, the legs 
of the moth were fidgeting in their sheaths of 
shell, the long antennae were aware of themselves, 
and the moth’s very eyes seemed to shine through 
the case. Fred slightly unpicked the shell with 
a pin. Out came the living legs and head of the 
moth and pulled out the rudimentary wings and the 
full-formed downy body. Great was Fred’s joy. 
He thought he had a Poplar-hawk. But he was 
wrong ; he hada lesson to learn. ‘The unfortunate 
moth was not ready. It was a cripple. Its wings 
were only an eighth of an inch long instead of 
three inches from tip to tip. It had been ‘ untimely 
ripped,’ but it had not the luck of Macduff. It 
just fluttered a few hours and stared and died. 

Indeed, only one of these Poplar-hawks became 
a full-grown moth. Only one other came out. 
They had been handled too much. The golden 
rule, as Watery told Fred afterwards, is, ‘ Never 
touch a chrysalis from the time you get it to the 
day it is ready to change to a moth.’ 

The one moth came out unexpectedly, and Fred 
found it one day when he came home from school. 
Its wings were only grown to half-size but the moth 
whirred them all the while and spurted yellow 
liquid from its tail and was seen growing visibly 
perfect for an hour. Even after that, when its 
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long wings had slipped down, they were damp 
and weak, and it was not till nightfall that the 
Poplar-hawk was as he had been intended to be 
from the first. Then without asking any questions 
of Destiny he wanted to fly, fly right away at once, 
over the tops of the houses, over Under-London, 
and away to wherever might be poplars and willows 
in that wilderness of brick and mortar. 

Fred had realised that the other pupae were 
dead. But he was sufficiently excited over his 
one moth—much more than he had been over the 
birth of this squalling little sister whom he was to 
call Alice. He showed every one his moth—put 
it in an inverted glass tumbler on a saucer, and 
bade every one watch how it whirred its wings. 
Even Flossie was taken with it and wanted Freddy 
to make it stop, so that she could see the colour of 
its wings. 

Fred took the glass and the moth to his bedroom, 
and he did not kill the moth. An idea had occurred 
to him. He slept on it—or rather lay on the idea 
and waked on it. Next morning the moth was 
quite somnolent, looked or tried to look inanimate, 
like a bit of wood or one of last year’s leaves. Freddy 
took it from the glass, held it trustfully on his finger, 
examined it at all points, and then transferred it to 
a large ‘ Household’ match-box. And he put it 
in his pocket and took it to school. 

It was amazingly simple, the way he worked his 
miracle. He watched his opportunity at playtime. 
Dolly was not with Dennis but was walking idly 
beside the elm trees. Fred crept up behind him 
and then, as quietly and accidentally as if he had 
been on speaking terms with his chum all the time 
instead of languishing in outer darkness, he said : 
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‘ Hello, Dolly, like to see a Poplar-hawk ?’ 

Dolly turned, and Fred produced the big match- 
box, opened it, and handed it to his chum. 

What Dolly would have done under other 
circumstances it might be difficult to say, but 
Poplar-hawk was a magic word as far as his heart 
was concerned. He took the box, opened it farther, 
examined the specimen, gloated upon it. 

‘It’s a fine un,’ said he. ‘ Where d’you find 
stra 

‘ Came from a chrysalis,’ said Freddy glowingly. 

Dolly seemed hypnotised. 

‘ You can have it if you like,’ said Fred. 

Dolly jumped. 

* Straight ?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes, straight, you can have it.’ 

‘Where d’you get the chrysalis ?’ asked Dolly. 
“There might be more of ’em there. Lots some- 
where, I bet.’ ) 

And so conversation lit up again, and that day 
after school, for the first time for almost a year, 
Fred and Dolly went off from school together and 
visited Flarty’s yard, and opened floodgates of 
questions and thoughts. 

It was a rapturous moment for Fred, and he 
uttered no reproaches nor did he ask Dolly why, 
but he took what had come to him and was glad. 
Dolly came home with him and he showed him 
his collection—Dolly said what he hadn’t and what 
he had got. Fred showed his wretched laurel-leaf 
poison-bottle. Dolly averred that he had a proper 
one of cyanide. Dolly also used a setting-board. 
They agreed to exchange some things. They 
agreed also to get Hamilton to take them to the 
poplar trees—and Dolly, trowel in hand, dug up 
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five more pupae and about a dozen old shells. 
Hamilton seemed greatly pleased and was ready 
to attach himself to Dolly and Fred. 

‘Let’s go out on Whit-Monday and explore,’ 
hazarded Fred. Hamilton was eager for it. Only 
Dolly held back. ‘ Father may want me to go and 
play cricket with him, that’s all,’ said he. And 
then, of course, Fred was forbidden him. Fred 
divined this obstacle. 

‘Tl tell you,’ said he knowingly. ‘ Dolly ! 
. . . You take Hambones home to show him your 
collection and interduce him to Ma—see !’ 

Dolly grinned. 

‘Not half bad, that,’ he assented. 

So the aspect of Fred’s summer changed. Dolly 
not only came back to him, but he left Dennis in 
the lurch. He picked no quarrel with him, but just 
bolted and disappeared each day after school and 
went off with either Fred or Hamilton instead of 
letting Dennis come home with him. 

‘Where did you get to this morning ?’ Dennis 
would ask. 

‘Oh, just mooching along looking for moths,’ 
Dolly would reply. 

But it could not be disguised for long. Bobby 
and even Bill Brass were to be seen with Dolly, 
and they had quietly fallen out of his favour along 
with Freddy—not that they had cared or even 
noticed it much. And then one afternoon Fred 
met Dolly at the corner of St. Ann’s Road, and who 
should they see waiting a little ahead of them but 
Dennis himself. 

‘Silly sop,’ said Dolly half audibly. And the 
two boys overtook Dennis and passed him, and Dolly 
gave not a sign that he knew him. 
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Dennis was flabbergasted. He was pained, he 
was annoyed, it was nothing to him, no, it was 
something. Dolly was only an ignoramus. But 
that was a cruel way to behave. He would take 
it up with him. After all, they sat next to one 
another in class. If he wanted to go with Masters 
he would not stand in his way. It was quite simple. 
Dennis walked slowly behind them on the way to 
school. 

But no, it was not so simple as Dennis had said 
to himself. He found that afternoon that Dolly 
had changed places with another boy just two along 
the seat from Dennis and was now next to ‘ Engine’ 
Smith—the boy who drew locomotives and battle- 
ships and bridges and cranes on every exercise 
book and text-book he possessed. Dennis went 
ashen white, his lips grew thin, and as he looked 
along to signal Dolly imperatively he saw only the 
two heads, Smith’s and Brown’s, close together 
over another inky drawing of an engine. 

Dennis went home alone after afternoon school, 
was alone next day and the next, and had the 
mortification of seeing Dolly openly and uproariously 
in the companionship of Fred Masters—the bully, 
the boisterous chap who somehow was top of the 
Fifth. For a while Dennis thought that his failure 
to keep ahead of the incomparable Mathias was 
the reason why he had failed to keep Dolly Brown. 
He determined to overtake Mathias or at least 
equalise him. But oh, the humiliation, the morti- 
fication of it-! He thought he could triumph over 
it and be enough for himself, but he couldn’t. 
He glared furtively across at Dolly in class, saw 
him smiling, saw the look on his lips as he spoke, 
and something akin to rage surged through him. 
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And then that melted to self-pity and a quiet 
anxious feeling. He would be friends with him 
again, he would. The time would come when he 
would come back. 

As for Dolly, the ruse of bringing Hamilton 
home succeeded. He and Hamilton would go 
exploring and collecting on Whit-Monday. Father 
Brown in any case was not feeling very well and 
would not wear his flannels for fear of a supposed 
treacherous wind. Dolly and Fred and Hamilton 
met early on Whit-Monday, and following Hamilton’s 
directions, they passed out of Under-London into 
the spangling fields gleaming with buttercups and 
milkmaids—and they trespassed far and chased 
the orange-tip butterflies along hedge sides tender 
with the young green shoots of early summer and 
refulgent with rose-blossoms. All the crowds were 
pouring into the country around London, by the 
familiar channels, uproarious, freedom-maddened— 
joy-stricken, as escaping animals. But Hamilton 
had led into sweet meadows and obscure back parts 
of semi-suburban farms and estates, and the three 
boys saw not a human being the whole long morn- 
ing. The sun shone through their clothes, burned 
the backs of their hands, and even made the insides 
of their poison-bottles steam. At noon they lay 
and sprawled beside a stream and chafted one 
another and stared at the sky till they saw diamonds 
floating up and down in it. 

Hamilton then led to the village of Pilver End— 
an ‘undeveloped neighbourhood’ now just a line 
of houses, destined, alas, to be devastated in a few 
years by the coming of a great explosives factory 
and six-roomed houses in square miles to house 
the workers. But now it was sweet and undefiled. 
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It was not in Under-London. The railway came, 
but there were no workmen’s trains because there 
were no workmen, no five 0’clock slaves of the alarm 
clock and six o'clock slaves of a factory hooter. 
Here the three boys spent their pennies at a tiny 
shop where an old dame treated them as if they were 
her own children, and brought them into her cosy 
parlour where were her own basket chair and a ship 
in a glass sphere and wax fruit on the mantelpiece and 
a picture of the ‘ Defence of the Redan’ on a wall. 

Still the day did not pass without a characteristic 
Under-London adventure. Fred and Dolly went 
chasing Mother Shipton moths which danced in 
the sun and anon hid in the grass. And following 
them they started a clouded yellow and went full 
pelt after it, disregarding Hamilton, whose idea of 
the afternoon exploration led in a different direction. 
Hamilton, however; was fain to follow, and when 
he overtook Fred and Dolly they were wringing 
their hands and cursing their luck, for the rare 
clouded yellow had escaped them. It had led 
them to the railway line by Pilver End Station and 
crossed over the lines just at the moment when an 
express train intervened. 

Dolly examined the way over the lines. It would 
have been quite easy to get across. Quite easy to 
get on to this country station too. Beyond the end 
of the platform and on a level with the lines was a 
fencing of sleepers or rail-ties placed up on end. 
They had all been pierced with deep nail-holes for 
the nails and-clamps necessary to hold rails, but had 
been put to another use after all. In their nail- 
holes the boys found wasp-grubs or rather wasp- 
pupae, with tiny baby-wasps inside their shells just 
ready to fly forth upon the broad sunlit summer. 
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The parent wasps lived in the holes too, and much 
fascinated the boys—even Hamilton. 

But whilst they were poking into the holes an 
up train came rolling into the empty station. The 
temptation to Freddy and Dolly was strong. ‘ Let’s 
go for a ride,’ they said almost together. 

‘Come on, Hambones. Let’s go for a ride,’ 
they cried and led off Hamilton into a first-class 
railway carriage. ‘There with a thrill they disported 
themselves in the corner seats and congratulated one 
another and peeped out of the window. And the 
train sped on to Brooks Green and Under-London 
Station. There was the familiar Under-London 
where the porters and ticket-collectors knew them 
so well. ‘They would not be seen there, but drew 
the blinds and were silent till the train moved out 
again. And then they wentto London. The train 
suddenly put on speed and became express to White- 
chapel Junction. ‘That was enough for the boys. 
Out they trooped and went over the railway bridge 
to the down platform and got into the first train 
they saw there. It was going to Epping Forest, 
but that meant nothing to them. In they got, 
into a carriage that was already packed with slum 
children all singing together and giving mad 
cries. 

‘ Fancy starting Bank-holiday in the afternoon,’ 
said Hamilton. ‘Pd ’a got up a bit earlier if I lived 
up here.’ 

But these children were going down and out by 
the afternoon threepenny excursions. By the way 
they behaved, Fred, Dolly, and Hambones were half 
inclined to think they must be mad or come from 
some institution. Whilst the train waited in White- 
chapel Junction they all sang ‘ Sally broke the jam- 
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pot and blamed it on to me’ as if demented. They 
raised the glass roof of the station. When that died 
down they asked Fred and*Dolly if they were going 
fishing. ‘Goin’ fishin’, goin’ fishin’, traversed the 
wooden open third-class compartments. ‘That was 
because of their green butterfly-nets. 

Off moved the train and went a mile or so, 
plunging through Stepney and Bow, and at Bow 
Station it stopped and an old man with a harp 
essayed to enter the carriage; he was led by a little 
girl. “They're all kids, father,’ squeaked the girl. 
But a porter pushed the blind man in, harp and all. 
The door was shut and he stood against it, staring 
with empty eyes from a big pink face. 

‘ Never mind,’ said he. ‘ Let’s all have a sing— 
come on, children.’ They for their part were now 
all shouting with one voice— 


Pm H-A-P-P-Y, I’m H-A-P-P-Y, 
I know J am, I’m sure J am, 


Pm H-A-P-P-Y. 


But the old man struck up ‘ Sweet Bells of Old Bow,’ 
and all the children sang with him, and then ‘ Dream- 
land Faces,’ and the children sat to attention and 
stared at the blind man’s face and sang again, and 
then they sang—oh, with such enthusiasm — 
‘There is many a heart that is breaking to-night, 
in the city of laughter and tears,’ and the tears came 
into Fred’s eyes, quite irrelevantly. All the chil- 
dren’s hearts were bursting with joy, as they sang 
of the hearts that were breaking ! 
Then the old man went out and got into a more 
rofitable carriage where he could collect coppers. 
~ And thechildren reverted tosinging ‘I’m H-A-P-P-Y,’ 
whereupon a dispute arose, some of the children 
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averring that it ought to be ‘ I’m H-A-P-P-Y because 
I’m S-A-V-E-D.’ 

‘If it’s not that, why are you happy?’ cried 
one little girl. ‘I’m happy because I’m out,’ cried 
another. 

Hamilton took no part in this, but craned his 
head to look out of the window. Freddy and Dolly, 
with a slum girl on each knee, stared in front of 
them as if spell-bound. 

Hamilton suddenly woke them up. 

‘ Station with a bridge coming,’ he cried. 

Dolly and Fred started up, put the girls down 
and clawed their way out of the carriage directly the 
train stopped. 

Youre a brick, Hambones,’ said Fred. ‘ We 
might ’ve got copped if we’d gone on and ’ad to 
show tickets.’ 

They were not on the Under-London branch 
line, and so went over the bridge and got into an 
up train, returned to Whitechapel Junction, went 
over that bridge, got on to a down train and jumped 
into an Under-London and outward train, and sped 
back to Under-London Station, to Brooks Green 
Station, to Pilver End. 

At Pilver End they leapt out, ran across the 
railway lines to the up side, found the sleeper fence 
with the wasp nurseries, and clambered back into 
the “Mother Shipton’ fields and began chasing 
those bright moths again—for the afternoon was 
still hot and the sun still streamed over the meadows. 

Happy Whitsuntide ! What a joy-day this was ! 
Arm-in-arm in the evening, at twilight time, the 
boys strolled home together. It seemed to Fred he 
had never been happy before. Somehow during 
the last year he had learned to be happy. 


X 
FROM GIANT ELMS 


Bossy brought to the summer a passion for cricket, 
or rather more especially, for the doings of county 
cricketers. He knew the averages of the great bats- 
men, the Ranjis, MacLarens, Palairets, of that 
summer; and the feats of the great bowlers, the 
Molds, the Richardsons, the Hirsts. I do not say 
the Kortrights, because there was only one Kort- 
right. 

Kortright, the Essex fast bowler, was Bobby’s 
god. He vaunted him every day of the week against 
all others, and chiefly against the Surrey bowler, 
Richardson. He joined the school cricket club and 
developed a fearsome delivery as a bowler. For 
that was one of the chief outward characteristics of 
Kortright. Besides being in his time the fastest 
bowler in the world, he had a most heroic style of 
delivery. Timorous batsmen were appalled by it 
before ever the ball left his hand. 

So behold Bobby, and indeed how many others, 
imitating him in the playground and on the streets, 
even more than on the cricket-field and wayside pitch, 
picking up any fair-sized stone, lowering their heads 
and shoulders, racing or mock-racing forward, and 
bowling it at an elm tree or a school-door or a milk- 
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can on the pavement, or a lamp-post, exclaiming if 
they hit it— 

‘ What price Kortright that ?’ 

The collecting of natural history specimens never 
took Bobby’s mind, and so he could not share Dolly’s 
and Fred’s rapturous enthusiasms. But instead, he 
managed to infect them with his cricket interest. 
They also bowled stones and imitated. Kortright. 
They aimed stones at every imaginable object in 
Under-London, at almost any distance their eyes 
could traverse. Grown-ups trying to throw stones 
as they threw them would wrench their arms, even 
if good athletes otherwise. They rolled their whole 
bodies into the action of throwing. This throwing 
and aiming developed later, it must be said, into a 
rather wicked cat-hunting. The back-yards of 
Under-London are infested with innumerable black 
cats and occasional tortoise-shells and tabbies. 
Armed with five or six stones apiece, the boys would 
creep along the back-palings of a poor street, and 
when a cat was signalled let fly at her in volleys. The 
cats fleeing for their lives gave the chance of sporting 
shots which were an enormous attraction. Still, the 
source and real interest of aiming and throwing lay 
in cricket itself and in the doings of the cricketers. 

Late in June came a general. half-holiday, the 
occasion being the Under-London Horse Show. 
All the dray horses and waggon horses and light 
milk-cart ponies were done up with rosettes and 
flowers and collars of coloured ribbons, the Under- 
London municipal water-cart horses and dust-cart 
horses were divorced from water and dust and 
arrayed in a sort of mediaeval grandeur. And 
Under-London Fire Brigade, in polished brass and 
steel and with its long blood-dyed-looking ladders 
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and throbbing engines, made a striking turn-out 
with twelve mighty horses all as black as ebony. 
On this afternoon, which would normally have been 
given to an expedition to the fields, Bobby lured 
Dolly and Fred from the butterfly net to the County 
Cricket Ground. Directly morning school came 
out they dashed off together a distance of two or 
three miles to the high-walled enclosure where this 
day Essex was playing Gloucester. Bobby knew 
a way to get in. 

The three boys took up their stand beside one 
of the turnstiles and waited for the crowd coming 
out for the luncheon interval. And to each man or 
boy as he pushed out, Bobby would say ‘ Give us 
yer pass!’ As to-day many of the people were 
going to the Horse Show in the afternoon, it was 
not difficult to get three return passes from spectators 
who did not want them. 

Dolly, Fred, and Bobby each got a ticket on 
which was printed EUREKA, and then bounded off 
home to bolt their dinner and return to the ground 
in time for resumption. Then they all sat together 
the afternoon and evening through and saw their 
hero Kortright take a twenty-yard run, waving his 
long arms and leaping with his long legs. They 
saw him bowl three men out, scattering the wickets 
all over the place, and one time sending the middle 
stump curveting back past the wicket-keeper like 
the only visible spoke of some rolling waggon-wheel. 

Kortright, however, could not bowl for long. It 
was too exhausting. He was quickly taken off and 
a man of gentler bearing took his place, and the 
fiery and impetuous Jessop drove him all over the 
ground in a ‘ gorgeous’ quarter of an hour. And 
a player called Board hit a ball right up over the top 
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of the Grand Stand as if he had intended to strike 
and break the flag-staff where the club colours were 
flying. Bobby and his chums clapped, as did all 
the black-coated straw-hatted crowd all the way 
round, and the game was stopped while a new ball 
was found, and the umpires in their white smocks 
confabbed together, and the batsmen smoothed down 
imaginary bumps on the pitch with their bats—and 
the men at the great scoring-board laboriously altered 
the figures which showed how the game went on. 

Thus in one way the three boys found a bond of 
unity with the world of grown-ups, sharing in some- 
thing which would remain with them when in after 
years they were dispersed in offices. 

It was not a great match—but it was something, 
the county of W.G. versus the county of Kortright. 
Bobby and Fred and Dolly imitated on the bumpy 
cricket pitches of Under-London the feats of the 
famous bowler, of Jessop, and of Board. From 
cricket, however, interest switched off to bathing, 
and this was largely due to Hamilton, who, when 
the hot July weather intervened, signalled various 
tried and untried bathing resorts. Silver Pond, 
Invicta Overflow, and then, best of all, Lea Shore 
near the great waterworks with depths of fifteen, 
eight, and four feet of water—depths to suit all. 
Here in the evenings along the banks of the Lea 
were files of naked human animals prancing up and 
down in primal happiness. ‘They were a different 
lot truly from those who lived near Under-London 
Station. Most of these boys and youths came from 
unvisited suburbs on the other side of the water, 
suburbs near enough to one another but on different 
suburban lines, for which one changed at White- 
chapel Junction or West Bow. Naked, however, 
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they were all fearfully alike, except for their heights. 
But some were red, some were pimply, others lily- 
white despite dirty clothes, and others again hairy 
and thewed and adolescent. They shouted, they 
splashed, they dived and disported themselves—and 
water made them one. Here the boys learned to 
swim, laboriously pushing with the breast-stroke and 
churning the water with their feet like the paddles 
of the Thames steamers. 

Bathing was soon combined with mothing, for 
along the Lea Shore grew countless old willows 
washing their skinny red roots in the water. And 
here were ‘leopard’ moths and ‘sallow’ moths, 
and ‘ muslins ’ and ‘ kittens.” Here both Dolly and 
Fred found magnificent rosy-backed double-tailed 
Puss-moth larvae. It was not, however, to be 
expected that these diversions did not tell on Freddy 
as top boy. He fell twice from that great eminence, 
and would have given up the position permanently 
but that now pride intervened. He made tremend- 
ous efforts to keep ahead and often failed for a space, 
only to catch up later. 

Parswell, who remained in the seat next to him, 
was galvanised into some sort of activity by Fred. 
He profited by Fred’s good nature to get a whispered 
answer or the solution of a problem now and then, 
and evidently thought it worth while when marks 
were falling around in such abundance, to pick up 
some. He rose from eighteenth to eleventh. He 
developed some ambition, and his mother put it 
down to Freddy’s influence. She asked Bertie to 
bring him to tea again, and Fred came and brought 
Dolly with him. Mrs. Parswell had no interest in 
Dolly, but sized Fred up far more favourably than 


last time. 
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Fred, however, was not interested in Mrs. 
Parswell. His main idea was that Dolly should see 
Madge’s collection, and Madge, blushing rather 
archly, was introduced to him. Her collecting was 
of a different kind from Dolly’s. She only collected 
in the summer holidays. Her collection represented 
the month of August only—and vaguely the New 
Forest. Dolly did not mind. A girl collecting was 
to him a real novelty. ‘If I’d gone to.the New 
Forest I’d have sugared,’ said he, and grimaced. 
‘It’s a great place for sugaring—all sorts of good ` 
things there, especially Crimson Underwings and 
Old Ladies.’ 

‘Old Ladies?’ said Mrs. Parswell, looking 
puzzled. 

‘ That’s the name given to a very frumpy-looking 
brown moth,’ said Fred. ‘ But it’s a big moth.’ 

‘What a funny name! And what is “‘sugaring”’?’ 

“It’s putting treacle on trees and waiting for the 
moths to come and get drunk,’ said Dolly, and 
laughed. 

‘ And the old ladies get stuck to the treacle !’ 

The children all laughed uproariously. Bertie 
thought that a wonderful joke and the one that 
followed more wonderful too. 

‘ I should have expected the young-lady moths to 
get stuck too.’ 

Bertie gulped too much tea and plunged a 
sponge-cake in his mouth and fell backward and 
coughed and choked, and his eyes bulged from their 
sockets with mirth and strain. 

‘ Young ladies, oh, Mater, shame on yer,’ said 
Bertie, when he recovered. But Mrs. Parswell 
with a benign expression felt that the tea-party at 
least was a success. 
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The upshot was that all the children agreed to 
go sugaring one evening near Brooks Green. Even 
Mrs. Parswell was pressed to come, though they 
knew she would back out of it even if she promised 
to come. Bertie, though he didn’t collect, would 
come. For he reckoned on persuading Cissie to 
come too. 

‘And I say, Mater, what say make us a picnic 
basket and lemonade, eh? Whilst they’re mothing 
we could mind the grub !’ 

‘I know how you’d do that,’ said his mother. 
‘ You’d do that very well, naughty boy !’ 

So, late in July, just before the holidays, one hot 
still evening an interesting party was made up. In 
preparation for it Dolly and Fred collected match- 
boxes and old pill- boxes, a goodly store. The 
candle-lantern was brought from the house in Flarty’s 
yard, likewise a tall empty sweet-canister and an old 
paint-brush. Fred got from Mother a pound of 
thick damp brown sugar and mixed it with two 
pounds of stiff green treacle and a bottle of beer. 
Freddy and Dolly and Bobby sat on the logs of the 
house in Flarty’s yard, and beat this all up with an 
old jam ladle. ‘They made two holes in the sides of 
the tin and ran wire through to make a handle, and 
carried the whole into the bar of the ‘Sun” public- 
house. Dolly had threepence from his father for 
rum. And when with his gentle innocent face he 
looked the barmaid in the eyes, that very Flo Edwards, 
though Fred knew her not, and asked boldly for 
‘threepenn’orth o’ rum,’ she was utterly scandalised. 
Still, it was all in the day’s work. She measured out 
a noggin of itand hoped he wouldn’t finda drunkard’s 
grave. The three boys pretended to take turn 
about sipping from the glass, and then Dolly turned 
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the contents on to the top of the treacle—whilst the 
fat potman stared at them through the open wash- 
house door and paused in rinsing a pewter pot to 
wonder where he’d seen them before. 

Mrs. Parswell did her part and had a jolly picnic 
basket put up—so it was possible to call it her picnic. 
Though she did not realise the fact, she actually 
gave a sanction to the party and made it possible for 
Cissie to come and stay out as late as a>treacling 
expedition implies—and made it possible for Fred 
to take Flossie too. Flossie carried the candle- 
lantern. But indeed there was something for each 
of them to carry. And the place to which they 
chose to go was a strip of woodland between Brooks 
Green and Pilver End. 

Here, about nine o’clock, they plastered fuming 
treacle on thirty oak trees in long narrow gummy 
strips. Bertie and Cissie spread out the picnic. 
Dolly and Fred, having put the bait on the trees, 
went off to another part of the woods, nets in hand, 
and chased the thin-bodied ascetic moths who never 
come to rum and sugar, the Orange moths, the 
Emeralds, the Thorns, and the rest. Flossie and 
Madge went off together down a glade, picking wild 
flowers. 

For Flossie this expedition had a greater interest 
than her brother or the others could have imagined. 
She tried to take on a matter-of-fact air, but there 
was a strong undercurrent of excitement which 
frequently betrayed itself during the evening. She 
was being taken on an equal footing, or almost an 
equal footing, by Fred and his friends and being 
initiated into the way they lived. She was certainly 
ready to be the slave of the party. If anything had 
been dropped a mile back she would run and fetch 
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it. If there wouldn’t be enough lemonade to go 
round she would go without. Madge patronised 
her like an elder sister and she liked it, played up to 
it. And it was no wonder that she proved the most 
popular member of the party. i 

When the sugar had been on ten minutes Cissie 
and Bertie went along to inspect some of the trees 
which were near them, and there was not a moth on 
one of them—only a few ‘ Daddy-long-legs’ giant 
gnats, imbibing and toping at places where blobs 
of treacle had fallen. Bertie laughed tremendously. 

‘ It’s going to be a terrible sell,’ said he. . 

Freddy and Dolly came back and looked 
anxiously at the trees and saw that there was nothing 
on them. 

But Madge and Flossie who had made a detour 
and come on the last of the trees that had been 
sugared reported two moths. ‘ Only very ordinary- 
looking ones,’ said Madge. | 

‘Never mind,’ said Dolly. ‘Shows the stuff’s 
all right.’ 

And whilst he was speaking they saw a fat moth 
suddenly come down plump from the upper air and 
go buzzing and burbling on tothe nearest treacly tree. 

‘What’s that ?’ cried Fred. 

“I say !’ said Dolly. 

Both pulled match-boxes from their pockets and 
rushed together—but the moth took fright, before 
he’d tasted the stuff, and flew off to the tops of the 
trees once more. 

‘ What was it ?’ asked Dolly. 

‘Dunno,’ said Fred. ‘ But it was big.’ 

‘I say, you boys, you'll have to share out the 
trees,’ cried Madge, ‘or else you won’t know which 
moths belong to which.’ 
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‘Yes, that’s right,’ said Fred. ‘Let’s divide 
them up. First tree Madge, second yours Dolly, 
third mine. As the others don’t collect they won’t 
want the moths anyway.’ 

This was agreed to. 

‘Let’s give ’em ten minutes more,’ said Dolly, 
‘and then make the first round. Get the candle in 
the lantern; ah, that’s right, kid, wedge it in !’ 

Flossie was fixing the candle in the old rusty 
lantern they’d brought from the hut. Cissie and 
Bertie were visited. Though they were ‘to mind 
the grub ’ they were as excited as the rest, and came 
with them when the time came. 

Flossie was given a note-book and pencil—to re- 
cord what was on the trees. It was agreed that they 
should approach the trees in turn very cautiously, 
so as not to frighten the moths off. And the one 
whose tree it was, match-box in hand, should go 
ahead of the others to be ready to box any moth he 
wanted. So behold the six of them in the late 
twilight creeping up, Fred holding the pale flickering 
candle, and Madge, match-box in hand, timorously 
walking ahead and whispering to Fred. 

‘I know if there is anything Pll miss it.’ 

Tree number one was a huge gnarled bulging 
monster, sitting in his own tree-mould and probably 
going hollow somewhere within. And his foliage 
had been destroyed by caterpillars and had never 
very well renewed itself. ‘The crevices in the bark 
were deep and dirty, and the boys had voted it a 
very likely tree. So they stole up to it in awesome 
expectation—right up to it. And Fred brought 
the lantern right up to the treacle and, fancy that, 
there was not a moth, not a fly upon it. 

Madge alone was relieved. There would have 
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been much disappointment had not the next tree 
shown two pale unknown moths which Dolly duly 
boxed. The next tree again showed five of the 
same pale moths. Flossie was called up to make 
the record. The next tree again showed seven of 
the pale moths, and Madge found she could pick 
them off with her fingers—they made no attempt 
to escape. 

‘Let’s put some in my poison-bottle,’ said 
Dolly, ‘ and then I vote we leave them on. They’re 
common as dirt here.’ 

It was some way to the next tree, and when the 
children came up to it they were destined to have 
a joyful surprise. It seemed literally white with 
moths—thirty or forty all the same, and then also 
some new ones, an Angle-shades, two Copper 
Underwings, fine new specimens, Yellow Under- 
wings, and goodness knows what all, wood-lice 
and beetles guzzling as well as moths. Even whilst 
Dolly was boxing what he wanted, moths whirred 
round his head and settled on his hair, new moths, 
moths with treacly legs, moths who had lost control 
of their probosces. 

Dolly and Flossie talked this tree over together 
and got the bookkeeping of it into some sort of 
shape—but the total kept changing. 

‘Come on,’ cried Fred impatiently. ‘ Leave 
’em together to get the number right. You, 
Madge, hold the lantern this time and let’s see the 
next tree.’ 

The next tree was not quite so good—but it 
had on it one of the most delicious-looking moths 
that ever caused boy’s heart to bound, and that 
was a Peach-blossom with its five luscious. broken 
pinky spots. And Fred, ever so cautiously, ever 
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so carefully, stole up to it and, yes, successfully, 
popped it into a red pill-box. 

Then Madge, too, had a wonderful tree, and 
when Dolly and Flossie caught up there was much 
to relate. Bertie and Cissie, of course, thrilled less 
than the others to the moths, if, perhaps, they thrilled 
more to themselves, holding one another’s hands 
and walking at will into the pale candlelight or 
out of it into the dusk. 

By the time the first round had been made, 
every match-box and pill-box that the boys had 
were full. Cissie and Bertie spread out the cakes 
and the lemonade whilst Dolly and Fred and Madge 
turned the contents of the boxes into their poison- 
bottles, all lying on the grass together and whispering. 

The contents of the picnic basket were divided 
into three parts to be consumed between the rounds, 
and as they ate the sandwiches and quafted the 
lemonade from cups, it grew darker and the candle- 
flame grew brighter. And the talk grew gayer and 
noisier. For moths have no ears and cannot be 
scared by noise. 

The next round was better than the first, and 
the third round presented a disgraceful spectacle 
in the insect world, for scores of moths had got 
drunk and fallen off the treacle. Copper Under- 
wings in great numbers were now on the trees, and 
proved to be the most disgusting topers, their 
eyes burning with a drink-fiend’s glow as they 
sucked up the running stuff through their long 
spirals. On this round, however, Madge got a 
Red Underwing, the first of the season, a huge 
moth with dark overwings and marvellous red 
black-edged petticoat below. It would go into no 
match-box, and so Fred very gallantly put his 
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net-ring over it on the wet treacle and Madge 
bottled it from the net into her poison-bottle. 

Soon, however, the sugar-patches ceased to show 
newcomers, though the orgy of those who had 
forgotten their homes continued. An hour after 
sunset nearly all moths disappear — go to sleep, 
apparently, until nearly midnight, when they come 
out for an hour and a half and then sleep again 
till the twilight of morning. Why they disappear 
for these intervals is one of the mysteries of Nature— 
but disappear they do. And as the cakes and the 
lemonade are finished and the candle has guttered 
out, it is surely time to go. 

The boxes and the bottles are packed into 
pockets or put in the empty basket. Cissie and 
Bertie and Freddy and Madge all go home in line, 
holding one another, Dolly and Flossie walk at a 
distance, behind. _ Fred never thought heid be 
putting his arm round Madge—but there it is. 
The glamour of the deep summer night held them. 

And they did not hasten. It must have been 
after eleven ere they turned creakingly the iron 
gates of their home railings. Madge and Bertie 
and Cissie got in first. Then Dolly, and last of 
all, Flossie and Fred. All were severely enough 
met by their parents, but happiness and the glow 
of adventure conquered all criticisms of the lateness 
of the hour. And Madge and Freddy and Dolly 
all had specimens to show—and there was much 
fluttering of half-sobered moths under kitchen 
glasses before midnight. 

The sugaring had been a great success. Boys 
and girls alike had all enjoyed it—enjoyed all of it. 
They got to their little beds at last, and lay with 
varying thoughts and enthusiasms—whilst if they 
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could have only seen, away in that wood, under no 
lantern light, the moths came out again and the 
orgy recommenced. 

Next day at school after mutual congratulations, 
Dolly averred that he found Flossie ‘ not half-bad,’ 
which was a surprise to Fred, to whom it had not 
occurred that Flossie was anything at all, more 
than a little sister too young to play games, but 
now rising a little in life since she was in the same 
school as Madge Parswell. 

On succeeding nights Dolly and Fred returned 
to the sugar patches and added more treacle and 
had varying successes, though it was not such fun 
by themselves as it had been the first night. 
Curiously enough, too, they talked almost as much 
of the girls as they did of the moths on the patches. 
The subject of Madge and Cissie and Flossie 
seemed in a way to unite Dolly and Fred as strongly 
as that of collecting. There was no doubting the 
thickness of their friendship now—though Father 
and Mother Brown learned nothing of it. 

Dennis writhed under it. He found he could 
not fling his jealous feeling off, he was crazy to 
be friends again with Dolly, sent him imploring 
letters, offered to do his ‘riders’ for him, lay in 
wait for him, stood in his way and looked deeply 
into his face with achingly appealing eyes. Dolly, 
however, paid no attention. He did nothing to 
torment his ex-chum—he just ignored him and 
went with Freddy, and was obviously full of some 
sort of life-excitement wherein Dennis did not and 
could not share. 

Dennis was glad enough when August with its 
holidays intervened. The Browns went to Hun- 
stanton for the whole month. ‘That put them out 
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of the way. Dennis too went away. Bobby and 
Bill Brass remained in Under-London all the while, 
and Fred too, But Hamilton went to Herne Bay 
and the Parswells to Ilfracombe. Fred felt very 
lonely. There was no holiday for the Masters 
family. Last year’s scandal, perhaps, forbade it 
unless Father came too. But he said expenses had 
been high. It had cost a great deal to bring little 
Alice into the world, and so there would be no 
holiday. Fred thought wistfully of Dolly and of 
Madge, and he could not bridge the abyss between 
him and them. He went on collecting, of course, 
but the interest of it waned with the month itself. 
August felt very dead. He began to be captivated 
by games of cricket going on on the waste ground 
near the station, repaired there every morning, 
every afternoon, every evening, and picked up 
sides with Bobby, and batted and bowled and 
fielded, and criticised the umpires. 

At last he bethought himself of the County 
ground and the championship games, but, as Bobby 
said, it was difficult to pick up a pass now. People 
came for the whole day and always returned at the 
resumption of the play. The two boys stood 
fruitlessly at the turnstile several times, till at last 
the adventurous eyes of Fred spied out a new 
situation. At the back of the County ground, 
beyond its walls, was a building plot waiting to be 
sold. In it were gigantic elm trees, and looking 
towards them one day Fred saw posted at great 
heights on them, like boys in ‘crows’ nests,’ a 
whole colony of street arab cricket watchers. As 
he and Bobby were intrepid climbers they had but 
to see this to follow the example. Each chose a 
tree and climbed up. Six-inch rusty nails had 
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been driven in here and there, and that made it 
easier at first. And when the branches were 
reached they climbed and swarmed, cautiously but 
certainly, to the topmost swinging limits of the tree, 
where all was freshness and giddy height. And 
from there they saw the whole County ground and 
the rows of people and the Grand Stand and the 
wooden-shod horse working with the heavy roller, 
and the players practising at the nets in the wings ; 
saw the horse and roller go away and the practising 
cease, and the Essex side take the field and the 3 
batsmen come out, playing with their gloves, from 
the pavilion. They watched the game thus, for 
four hours of the afternoon, and returned next 
morning and returned next afternoon, and for the 
rest of August and part of September saw every 
first-class match that was played—even the great 
encounter between Essex and Surrey, wherein both 
Kortright and Richardson bowled. 

It was fascinating. It held them, as it did 
all the other clinging, balancing, embracing little 
human bundles at the tops of these giant trees. 
The spectators buzzed and clapped down below, 
and their faces wavered like leaves in a wind as the 
little black ball came swiftly to the boundary 
boards. ‘The boys could not hear the luscious 
crash of bat on ball—they could only see. But 
they could hear the cheers, though none of them 
could in any way release his hold to clap or wave 
his cap. No boy ever fell off. No police ever 
managed to get them down. ‘They were too high 
up for conversation. If they were cramped they 
changed their position slightly ; if the view were 
obstructed they went higher. They felt no fear. 
It was enough for them to have a place and be 
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watching the game. No doubt they felt in them- 
selves the hypnotism of watching the game which 
in the long run is stronger than the hypnotism 
of playing it. 

Asked why he chooses to watch cricket rather 
than play it, the average Under-London man will 
utter the well-known platitude, ‘It’s better to 
watch something first-class than do that same 
thing third-class.’ There’s a great deal in it— 
the desire to see human triumph and magic and 
jubilation rather than share in failure. 


XI 
THE VITAL QUESTION 


As the boys grew up they picked themselves out of 
the gutter. They dropped the swear-words, the 
sexual slang, and many of the references of the 
streets ; they ceased to take ‘ whip-behinds’ ; they 
ceased baiting the old men and the ‘ boozers,’ ceased 
even selling bottles and searching rubbish heaps and 
empty houses. How did it come about? Their 
fathers and mothers didn’t tell them to, they knew 
but little of this secret life. Their children were 
fair-spoken to them; and the schoolmasters knew 
nothing of it—even if they suspected more than did 
fond parents. 

Said Freddy one day to Bobby, ‘ I’ve made up 
my mind to give up swearing; seems silly.’ 

‘So shall I,’ said Bobby. ‘I'd been thinkin’ 
ofits 

The boys were growing taller; they could see 
over higher walls, step higher without a ‘ bunk.’ 
Smaller boys were coming on to the streets and into 
the classes they had left. Hanging to the ropes of 
the backs of brewers’ vans were all sorts of little 
urchins—themselves as they used to be. Smaller 
noisier boys had taken to shutting doors on Under- 
London Station. They used dirty language of 
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which they did not know the meaning. And 
Freddy and Dolly and Bobby and Parswell and the 
rest began to know a good deal more of the meaning. 
So their ways grew more dignified and their language 
more refined, even if upon occasion their jokes were 
more knowing. 

They began to grow from their clothes, and their 
legs invited long trousers. Their stockings, often 
too short, showed up also the shortness of their 
knickers—those cheap lines of knickers which lie 
stacked on the shelves of Crisps of Seven Sisters or 
Roberts of Broadway, or Samuels of Under-London 
High Street—flat, dead, pressed and ticketed and 
priced, and shortly to be introduced to reality when 
straddled by a live, kicking, squirming son of the 
suburbs. 

Freddy as a small boy was big-headed and un- 
gainly — not very noticeable except for his head. 
And costers on their donkey-barrows would cry out, 
‘ There ’e goes, with a ’ed like a bushel barsket !’ 
But in just a few years his head had become normal 
in proportion, owing to his legs and arms shooting 
forth. And men patronised him with a ‘’Ello, legs 
and wings!’ On Saturdays sometimes he would 
be sent to the barber’s for a hair-cut—and after 
waiting hours, whilst all the grown men got their 
shaves, in a quiet moment the barber would bid 
Freddy to the chair and chaff him whilst he plied 
the scissors. 

‘ You’ve a nice little cocoanut, and a moustache 
coming soon, blest if you ain’t.’ 

Small boys began to throw stones at Freddy and 
Dolly for fun, to see what they would do. Big 
boys with nets were a joke to them. And when 
Dolly caught one of the small fry one day, and Fred 
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and he deliberated what torture to apply to him, a 
passer-by said to them, ‘ You big louts, why don’t 
you let the nipper go?’ So they began to realise 
they were getting bigger and less favoured, and were 
‘not little boys any longer,’ and must ‘show an 
example to the rest.’ 

‘ What’s he going to be?’ was mooted about 
each of the boys in turn. 

Fathers, mothers, uncles and aunts, and friends 
and schoolmasters put the irresponsible question. 
At this point they thought high. No choice in- 
volved any change of education or any extra expense. 
Dolly’s father and mother thought of their boy for 
the Ministry. He would ultimately go to Cheshunt 
College and come forth to be the pastor of an 
Under-London Chapel or go to India as a missionary. 
Brown was a quietly religious man who took his 
turn to pray aloud at the weekly prayer-meeting of 
his church, prayed for daily blessings, prayed for 
the Government and Russia and the Belgian Congo 
and Armenia. And though Dolly never mentioned 
it, he had family Bible-reading and prayers with the 
little servant girl and Dolly’s brother and mother 
and father all on their knees together every day. 
They prayed for Dolly then, that he might grow up 
to serve and to fear and to do the will of the Father. 
And they prayed for his school-mates in general and 
for Dennis in particular. Prayers for Dennis con- 
tinued long after Dolly had so cruelly cut him. 
But Dolly gave no sign, and murmured Amen with 
the rest. 

‘ But you’re very backward,’ Mrs. Brown would 
lament to Dolly sometimes, and he would snigger 
awkwardly. But Father Brown said it did not 
matter. 
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‘Keep clean and straight, my boy,’ he would 
say. ‘That’s the main thing. God will use you 
for His purpose when the time comes.’ 

But Dolly had no thoughts on the subject. His 
mind was as blank about his future as it was about the 
proposition in a Euclid lesson. And he would take 
from his pocket a match-box in which was confined 
a stag-beetle, and meditatively stroke its back and 
smile. He would go to his bedroom and sit in 
front of an inverted glass in which a female ‘ drinker ’ 
moth was flicking her eggs in all directions from 
her twitching abdomen. And he would smile. He 
was most himself with a larva on his forefinger. 
But that had nothing to do with the prayers of 
Mr. Brown. 

Hamilton the explorer was designed to be a 
doctor. So said Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton. For 
they had a relative who was a doctor, and held him 
in extraordinary respect. The best they could do 
for their George was to make hima doctor. Not 
that they were practical about it. They were poor 
enough people. Father Hamilton in the Board of 
Trade made a merely mechanical progress of some 
twenty pounds a year increase in salary. When the 
time came their boy would go on to College and 
learn Science and Medicine and pass his examina- 
tions. 

Hamilton, when pressed by his uncle to say what 
he would like to do, much astonished his parents by 
a wish to go to sea. They had not thought of 
asking their boy about it. To become a doctor 
seemed so unquestionably grand and desirable it did 
not occur to them that there could be any dissent 
from it. 

‘You see,’ said Uncle. ‘He wants to go to 
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sea and be the master of his ship and see the 
world.’ 

Hamilton’s face glowed. ‘There was no mis- 
taking his desire. But his father’s face showed 
chagrin. 

‘ And to think of the sacrifice we were ready to 
make,’ said Mrs. Hamilton. 

‘All right,’ said Mr. Hamilton hufhly. ‘ You 
want to be a sailor. You can go and be a sailor. 
I wish you joy of it.’ 

Dennis’s father was more methodic and reason- 
able. ‘It’s quite simple,’ said he to Mrs. Dennis. 
‘ Just as the train crawls from here right to the heart 
of London, to the City and Fleet Street and the 
Law Courts and Whitehall. So Charles can go, 
station by station. He’s done two stations. He’s 
on his way. I believe in the ladder of education; 
it’s like our Under-London train and will take you 
right to the top.’ 

Old Dennis smoked his pipe and Mrs. Dennis 
darned. 

‘I hope so,’ said Mrs. Dennis. ‘ He’s a clever 
boy, quite an unusual boy, they all say.’ 

‘ Well, it’s not being clever that counts—though 
that’s useful. It’s taking advantage of one’s oppor- 
tunities. Charley’s got his foot on the second rung. 
He'll take another scholarship in two years. That'll 
be the third rung. We'll place him. Make him 
first class, get him first-class paper qualifications, 
and then let him get a post as a secretary of a 
leading politician or a public man. See?’ 

Mrs. Dennis thought she saw. 

‘Then he makes himself indispensable. ‘Then 
he leaves all the small people behind and enters the 
big game. He becomes a Liberal leader, obtains 
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office, Cabinet rank, and who knows, might be 
Prime Minister.’ 

‘Oh, I say!’ cried the mother, and laughed 
incredulously but delightedly. ‘ Oh, I say !’ 

And Charley Dennis heard these things and 
pondered them in his heart. And he grew like the 
rest, and put some weight on that second rung from 
which he was preparing to make a step to the third. 
Oh, these rungs ! Grant that they may themselves 
be strong and fit as those who try to step on them, 
and not let them down ! 

The Dennises were self-satisfied with regard to 
their Charley. Truth to tell, they might have been 
given a less promising son. Intelligent parents do 
not always get intelligent children. But in this case 
the boy was more capable and had greater possi- 
bilities in him than Father and Mother knew. He 
was unfortunately dimmed by the glory of Mathias. 
If Mr. Dennis cast Charley for future Prime Minister, 
one wonders how he overlooked Mathias. But he 
did not overlook him. He knew the Mathias home. 
The father was a strong Radical and bid fair to be 
elected as the extreme working-man’s representative 
on the municipal council. Dennis was only Liberal. 
He went a long way with Mathias, but not all the 
way. His secret thought was that old Mathias 
was wrong-headed. He was too bitter against the 
system. The system was all right if only you made 
use of it. Was it not already providing the boys 
with a secondary education free of charge? Mr. 
and Mrs. Mathias were Jews, not professing Jews, 
nor flamboyant business Jews, but hard poor in- 
tellectuals who were in reality self-consecrated to the 
ideas of revolution and change. Even the boy’s 
success was a source of bitterness. ‘ What chance 
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has he?’ they asked. ‘And doesn’t he deserve a 
chance? Cant he béatethem, alle Nowe, 
didn’t plan his future. His future would come and 
they’d judge what it was like when they saw it. 
But it would not bea dazzling one. In vain Dennis 
hazarded the comparison of Disraeli. Mathias de- 
spised Disraeli for a low charlatan and play-actor. 
‘I’m not a Christian, but I’d put Jesus Christ higher 
than him,’ said Mathias meaningly, and stared at 
Mr. Dennis’s mouth and chin as if there were 
something the matter with it. ‘ Well, I’d hope 
so, Dennis mumbled to himself. And ‘ wrong- 
headed,’ he reflected, ‘wrong-headed. He won’t 
get far |’ 

Next door to the Dennises lived another family; 
above the Mathiases lived another family. The 
children of St. Ann’s Road far outnumbered the 
grown-ups. Schools were a-building for them 
everywhere. Teachers were being trained in a 
hurry. The education rate was going up. The 
middle classes were grumbling. And the great 
machine of the city went grinding on—six days a 
week and a dead Sunday. Each grown-up had his 
little corner where he fitted in, and every child had 
the universe, or at least the world. 

What will scapegrace Bobby be? Engine Smith 
will be an engineer. But Bobby draws no loco- 
motives on his books. His mother does not ask. 
Her maiden sister does not ask. They see the boy 
growing. ‘They see he is sharp and quick-witted— 
much more quick-witted than they are, and that 
pleases them. It is enough. ‘Time enough to 
think of crossing the bridge when he comes to it,’ 
is their thought. 

That was how it was with thousands— We are 
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just common or garden folk. Weve got along 
somehow—muddled through—the children will do 
the same. They've more chances than ever we 
had, anyway.’ 

It was different in a home like Fred’s, where in 
the father a strong male vanity had play. When 
Fred was first in his class Mr. Masters told the 
fact to every man and woman to whom he sold a 
ton of coal. Irrationally enough, he told it to 
the girl he was flirting with. He told little Flossie 
about it and strove to impress her. He told his 
barber, he told the rate-collector. 

‘Never go in for anything unless you’re going 
to be first in it,’ he said to Fred approvingly, and 
allowed him threepence a week pocket- money. 
‘As long as you keep top you'll have that three- 
pence,’ said he. ‘ Now go ahead ; top average in 
cricket, most goals in football, win your fights, and 
play to win.’ 

And he smoked and advised and gave his little 
boy full rich glances. 

Each Monday he would inquire— Still top ?’ 
And one evening, finding his boy by himself at 
his lessons, he paused meditatively, and then broke 
forth in a new suave voice, not the home voice, but 
the voice he used to his best customers. 

‘Fred,’ said he, ‘ we’re selling more coal every 
week. I’m killing West Tyne and Nottingham 
Vale. Iam driving them out of the Under-London 
business. I break my record every week.’ 

Fred smiled indulgently at his father. 

‘ Why, that’s fine,’ said he. ‘ You’re top too !’ 

‘Thats what I am,’ said Mr. Masters, and lit 
an impressive cigar. 


And Fred scribbled on at his lessons and Father 
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smoked—till Mother breaking in caused Father to 
depart. 

Thus we tell of five or six boys taken at random 
from the crowded streets. But do not let us forget 
the six thousand or sixty thousand or six hundred 
thousand children, born down below, underneath, 
seeking a way up to the crust and out into God’s 
better air. About the time of the Queen’s first 
Jubilee—and they always counted by jubilees— 
Under-London had twenty thousand inhabitants. 
By the time of the second Jubilee it had reached 
sixty thousand. Now, after every little bit of land 
has been taken up and covered with houses it still 
increases in population and is proud of its growth, 
though it only means that more people are living 
in a house, in a half-house, in a room. Deep down 
there the children roll about and play and are truly 
full of boundless possibilities, if their parents and 
schoolmasters and ministers and friends can put 
them in the way. Do but watch them as they 
tumble along the alleys. They are the stock of 
Old England, full of a marvellous vitality. 


XII 
WRITING AN ESSAY 


Dennis showed one particular gift—that of a lucid 
illustrative style. He could write the best ‘ com- 
position ’ in the school—won a special prize for it 
eventually, and that without any background of 
reading. In this he outdistanced Mathias—whose 
idea of an essay was a well-marshalled array of 
consecutive platitudes. Perhaps it was not very 
important. It had ranked low with spelling and 
handwriting. But the new commercial age de- 
manded the ability to write a suave business letter, 
a concise précis, and a well-adjectived report. 
Commercial colleges were rising into being with a 
new science of calligraphy, model précis, commer- 
cial letter-writing, and specialised essay. Under- 
London caught the infection and started a com- 
mercial class where Latin and history and other 
non-commercial subjects were dropped. And 
English composition was singled out for special 
attention. Not that the masters could teach it ! 
For, poor souls, they had never learned it. But 
they knew what was smooth, plausible, well 
exemplified, well finished. Their instruction was 
confined to a few maxims and examples—‘ See that 
your sentence has a subject and a verb’; ‘ Never 
229 
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begin or end a sentence with a preposition,’ which 
sometimes in spite of itself came out ‘ A preposition 
is a bad word to end a sentence with’; ‘ The 
adverb should be nearest to the word it modifies.’ 
Mixed metaphor was illustrated by “ Mr. Speaker, 
I smell a rat, I feel it brewing in the air, but I 
shall nip it in the bud,’ at which boys laughed 
immoderately even before they knew what metaphor 
was. And then the crusade against the split 
infinitive began. Boys who habitually dropped 
their ‘h’s’ yet learned not to make a sandwich 
of an infinitive. 

Subjects were set. Sometimes when a great 
figure in public affairs died, the whole school 
knocked off first lesson and wrote an obituary essay. 
Or when a temperance lecturer took the school in 
his rounds all had to write on the ‘ Evils of Alco- 
holic Excess.’ But more commonly the subject 
would be a proverb or a virtue, or something like 
‘Fortitude versus ‘Temperance’ or ‘ Your Favourite 
Hobby.’ Proverbs had most favour, and ‘ It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good’ was greatly 
overdone. 

Good and bad essays were read aloud ; the good 
for edification, and the bad for mirth. ‘ Howlers’ 
were a great diversion. No one liked having his 
howlers recited to the whole class—but the others 
liked hearing them. One day Dolly came a cropper 
over a characteristic essay and had his work read 
out for mirth. The subject was ‘The rolling 
stone gathers no moss,’ and Dolly had spelt ‘ abyss ° 
wrongly, making the rolling stone fall over a 
precipice, which he had also spelt wrongly, on to 
an ‘abbess.’ ‘I suppose she was walking below 


saying her prayers!” said the teacher, and Dolly 
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went red as a lobster and looked down absent- 
mindedly at the hand which had written it. 

‘That’s not all,’ said the master. ‘ Brown 
concludes his essay by the moral, “Do not roll 
or you may get stuck in the moss What do 
you mean by that, Brown ?’ 

But Dolly was silent, and the class still laughed. 

‘I think I'll read this composition. ‘‘ The 
rolling stone gathers no moss. If it did, it would 
not roll,” it begins, which is a fatuous remark. 
That’s where you go off the lines, Brown, right at 
the outset. But to continue—‘‘ There are other 
things which might be said about rolling stones. 
No one knows where they will roll to or where 
they are rolling from.” Never end a sentence on 
aircon: 

Dennis, two places from Dolly, suddenly broke 
into an unexpected chuckle. ‘Don’t laugh before 
the time,’ said the teacher. ‘The great laugh’s 
coming. ‘“‘ No one knows where they may roll to. 
They may fall over a p-r-e-s-i-p-i-e-c-e and drop on 
to an abbess.”’’ 

Everybody got the joke this time and laughed 
hilariously, except Dolly and Dennis. 

‘But let us go on—“ Or they may hit another 
stone and break into pieces. Then we would see 
what is inside the stone and what colour it is.” 
Quite beside the mark. ‘‘ This we may do by 
breaking a pebble-stone on the pavement, and 
sometimes inside there will be found rubies or 
diamonds or what looks like it.” Nothing to do 
with the subject. “But the rolling stone never 
rolls long.” How do you know? Perhaps it 
does. Then we come to the perfectly egregious 
moral. ‘‘ The stone gets lodged or sticks some- 
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times for a year till some one gives it a kick and 
sends it on. The moral seems to be, do not roll 
or you may get stuck in the moss.’”’ Well, Brown, 
you ought to have that framed. Now, as a contrast, 
and just to show you all how well the theme can 
be handled, I’ll read you the composition which 
has gained the highest marks—Dennis’s. It is a 
model for all of you, and especially for you, Brown, 
a model of what you most need—balance.’ | 

‘“ The Rolling Stone gathers no Moss.—This is a 
proverb, and a proverb is the fruit of experience 
crystallised in a pithy sentence for all time. The 
rolling stone becomes a smooth pebble. The stone 
which does not roll preserves its sharp edges and 
can rest in peace, and take on a fine coat of moss. 
A rolling stone is a term we apply to some one who 
never stays long at one post, but keeps going from 
one thing to another and never settling down. He 
never gets a home and is comfortable. Moss is a 
term we apply to money. To gather moss means 
to make money, to gather the means of comfort. 
A stone with a coat of moss is more substantial 
than a mere pebble. It also looks well and has 
more character. A pebble is one who has no 
principles, one who sticks at nothing, one who has 
no caution and will always go further than a sharp- 
edged mossy stone. All pebbles look alike. But 
they started different. ‘They started as sharp-edged 
stones, up in the mountains. Then they began 
going on the downward track and never stayed 
long anywhere. They grow smaller and smaller 
till they reach the sea, where they are beaten down 
to sand. 

‘“ From this a lesson can be learned. If we 
want a long life and to be happy and to preserve 
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our appearance, we ought to settle down whilst 
young to the task of gathering moss and making a 
comfortable home. But like most proverbs, it is 
seldom heeded.” 

‘An excellent essay, with few blemishes. It 
hits the mark very well. There is no reason, 
Dennis, why you should not aspire to become a 
journalist. And with that in mind I should advise 
you, yes, and all the rest, to read the leading articles 
in the morning newspapers with a view to forming 
a style.’ 

Shortly after this a new reading-book was intro- 
duced into the school—and it consisted entirely of 
extracts from the leading articles of newspapers, 
and the rising generation of Under-London learned 
‘the significance of what has lately transpired,’ 
and that ‘ whilst it would be folly to overestimate 
it, it would be criminal to ignore it,’ and the rest. 
The effect of such reading was to make boys strive 
after a conventional mode of expression and an 
avoidance of the free and the original. Dolly had 
thought that he had written a fine composition, 
till he was laughed at. And then he saw he had 
made a fool of himself. He bore no grudge 
against the teacher or the class. It was all part of 
the game of going to school. But he did bear a 
grudge against Dennis. He had heard Dennis’s 
outburst of laughter when the teacher said ‘ Never 
end a sentence on “ from,”’’ and he thought Dennis, 
who had been following him about like a beetle, 
was now actually laughing at him. 

‘ Conceited little beast,’ said he to Engine Smith, 
loud enough for Dennis to hear. And Dennis heard. 

Dennis had been laughing at the teacher. He 
had not been laughing at Dolly. In fact, he had 
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felt sorry for Dolly and thought it a shame to 
pillorise him in this way. To Dennis it seemed 
Dolly’s composition was a good one, unusual, 
thoughtful, original—better than his own, somehow. 
He liked that ‘no one knows where it’s rolling to 
or where it’s rolling from.’ That was a real 
thought. He might have gone on on the danger 
of rolling stones to society and the folly of setting 
them loose. He was deep in these reflections 
when he heard the audible whisper ‘ Conceited 
little beast,’ and knew that it was meant for him, 
and understood the extra hurt the essay had done 
him in Dolly’s eyes. 

And Dennis chewed the cud of bitter reflection. 
He was moody at home, and, what no child should 
be, a source of dullness to Father and Mother. 
Dolly and Fred went together all the autumn, and 
Dolly by positive signs showed a pique and a 
dislike which burned Dennis’s heart. Dennis ate 
less at his meals, grew paler, began to go down 
in his class, and finished at Christmas only sixth. 
Mathias of course was first. ‘There was a big gap 
between him and the second. And Dennis, in 
whom he had for a while seen a rival and competitor, 
was out of sight. ‘The delicate aristocratic Mathias 
looked hesitatingly at Dennis and wondered how it 
was. He knew Dennis was a real rival—actually 
superior in some things, industrious, not given to 
playing games. And yet he had fallen out. ‘ There 
must be something undependable in him,’ surmised 
Mathias. And in that his judgment was correct. 
There was in action what is called ‘the human 
element.’ There were affection and jealousy and 
emotion and resentment. And Mathias knew none 
of these things—not as yet, anyway. 


XIII 
POLITICAL 


ANOTHER matter that complicated Dennis’s life was 
that he was a pro-Boer. At least, his father was. 
And the other boys found out about it. 

The South African War had broken out that 
autumn and coloured the life of the children, as 
sometimes a red sunset from the unseen western 
sky lights up and tinges with gay colours the drab 
streets and faded yellow walls of the city. Public 
events were infrequently, and then only as essay 
subjects, brought to the notice of the children. 
When Gladstone had died ‘ the Gov.’ addressed the 
school. When the first halfpenny newspaper ap- 
peared he addressed it again, displaying the first 
issue of the Daily Mail as a wonder of the age. 
And when the Boer War started he directed all 
the masters to instruct the boys in it from day 
to day. 

Down on to the blackboard, used as easel, came 
the map of Cape Colony, all one rosy imperial red, 
with the offending Free State and Republic painted 
orange and buff. The Boers called the British 
‘outlanders’ and denied them the right to vote. 
They had always been our enemies and had treated 
us dirtily at a place called Majuba Hill before most 
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of us were born. ‘There was ‘a score to be wiped 
off,’ something had to be ‘ wiped off a slate.’ ‘The 
Boers slept with their boots on in bed. They fired 
on the White Flag, sent out white-flag parties who 
fired on our men when they got near. They 
pretended to live by the Bible, snuffed texts, and 
were great hypocrites. Bands and barrel-organs 
played ‘ Rule, Britannia!’ on all the streets of Under- 
London. Union Jacks festooned the goods of the 
dairy and the oil-shop. ‘There was indeed unusual 
excitement. i 

In the heat of it very few kept cool, but one 
of the few was Mr. Dennis. Old Mathias, the 
Radical, was pro-Boer, but then he was violent 
and that was natural in him and he was forgiven. 
But Dennis, smug and clerkly and self-sufficient, 
was quickly marked out as one of the odious sort. 
And this reflected on Dennis, the boy. 

Mr. Masters, on the other hand, was flamboyant. 
Coal and the Empire go together, and selling coal 
undoubtedly makes you a Tory. So little Union 
Jacks were gaily planted in all the gaps in the sample 
coal baskets that adorned his windows. And he 
sold more coal ; it was good business. At home 
the war made Mr. Masters more genial, and he 
discussed the doings of Redvers Buller and Lord 
Methuen at every meal. If he had had a tiff with 
Mother and she was silent he talked to the children 
instead, And with him all was glory and success. 
The death of Penn Symons was glory, the attempts 
to relieve Ladysmith were glory, the charge of the 
Black Watch at Magersfontein was glory—though 
the Boers, the dirty dogs, sprang barbed - wire 
entanglements on us. So like them! Fred was 
immensely stirred up. The romantic surged up 


in his soul. England always won in all wars. 
England would never be beaten. England was 
peerless in arms. She was righteous and just and 
stern and yet regarded a brave foe as an equal. 
He thought of war as gallantry and chivalry—war, 
as he had read of it in Scott and Dumas and Lytton 
and Stanley Weyman. To him the British Army 
was— the soldiers of the Queen.’ It was the 
army of Wellington refined to the army of Gordon. 
It was serene and unchallengeable, with the glamour 
of Indian frontier wars about it. 

Yet Dennis was not for it, did not support it. 
It was incredible. But the other boys revelled in 
all they read, all they were told, all they imagined. 
Bill Brass talked of running away, giving out he 
was sixteen and getting ‘taken on.’ Hamilton 
talked a new war slang about kopjes and Spion 
Kops and Cronjes. Engine Smith drew the naval 
guns and howitzers on his books instead of engines. 
Bobby collected cigarette-pictures of the ‘ Heroes 
of the War,’ beginning with that piper playing 
“Cock o’ the North’ whilst his brother Highlanders 
plunged on to ‘ death or victory.” And Dolly also 
was ardently patriotic. 

Here, however, was a divergence. Dolly was 
as much a jingo as the other boys of the playground, 
but his father was different. His father was quiet 
and self-contained, never talked of the war, in fact 
seemed to ignore it. The people of Mr. Brown’s 
chapel were divided. ‘The Rev. H. Peabody Cross 
was passive under the blow. He held that war 
was un-Christian, but also that in the present state 
of the world it was unavoidable. Mr. Cross avoided 
expressing opinions, but prayed eloquently for the 
soldiers, for those responsible for the war, and for 
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our enemy. ‘We are enjoined to pray for our 
enemies, therefore let us bring them daily before 
God in prayer,’ he urged. He felt no spite in 
himself against the Boer, had never seen one or 
been in contact with one. A boar meant more to 
him than a Boer. Mr. Brown took his cue from 
the pastor. To be against the war was unpopular, 
and indeed a little dangerous. So he kept quiet. 
Still there were those in the congregation who 
would not keep quiet. The spirits of Luther and 
Cromwell and Bunyan showed them the only way, 
the ‘ I-can-do-no-other’ of their Under-London life. 
In the weekly prayer-meetings, in the conferences, 
and in the doings of the Debating Society, they 
made their faith known. 

It was at the Literary and Debating Society that 
Mr. Dennis made himself notorious. For he read 
there a paper entitled ‘ Under what circumstances 
am I entitled to kill my brother?’ It was meant 
to be very clever, and began ‘ Cain stood responsible 
to God for his brother Abel whom he murdered in 
a trivial quarrel over whose was the more acceptable 
sacrifice. But can we conceive of any situation in 
which Cain could have come with a brave face to 
his Maker and said, “ He did wrong ; behold I 
have killed him!” If Cain had been Peter and 
Abel had been Judas who betrayed his Lord, would 
it have been good in the sight of God for Cain to 
have killed him ?’ 

In this he rallied to one standard the pro-Boers 
of the church, brought them out so that they 
showed their colours and marched together, and he 
routed the * patriotic’ members and also the quiet 
non-committal ones. He had a triumphant evening 
in a heated little room and felt for a moment as if 
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the cause of Christianity had actually been won, 
forgetting the dark, confused, malevolent world 
outside. 

And his address was printed in a leaflet and got 
abroad, and Mr. Dennis became a marked man. 
And his son Charley was abominably ragged and 
tormented about his ‘brother Boer’ for many a 
month. 

This trouble came to a head after Christmas. 
Under-London’s Member of Parliament, a popular 
and urbane Q.C. who had kept the allegiance of 
the population-doubling district for ten years, was 
elected to a Judgeship. Under-London became 
the scene of a thrilling Jingo by-election. As it 
was a safe seat for the Government the Whips 
chose a bad rich ambitious candidate who had put 
pots of his money into the war-chest of the party 
and wanted to ‘get in’ somewhere. This was 
Sir George Loch Lomond, the greatly advertised 
whisky distiller. On the other hand, Labour, 
supported by the Liberals, put up the clever and 
vigorous and amusing Harry Lloyd. Mrs. Parswell 
was the leading hostess of Loch Lomond, and her 
husband his chairman and spokesman. For the 
Parswells were doing very well out of the war, 
and Parswell had a bluff hearty way with him 
which made him a useful patriotic platform figure. 
On the other hand, Mr. Dennis took it upon himself 
to organise the voting power of the Bible-Christians 
against the Government. And it was in vain that 
he tried to do it quietly and unobtrusively and 
safely. During his perfectly sedate and respectable 
walk home from the station in the evenings he soon 
began to hear ‘ boos’ and the dangerous street-cry 
of ‘ Yah—pro-Boer!’ The grown-up world set 
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to to fight the election with the greatest bitterness. 
And the children fought it with humour, with noise, 
with practical jokes, with showers of leaflets, with 
mobbing and ragging and flags and penny trumpets. 

The election was fought in the streets and 
gutters and in the playgrounds and on the un- 
occupied building-lots and waste greens and back- 
yards. ‘There was no doubt who was winning all 
the time. And when later the votes of the grown- 
ups were taken and the poll declared, it was only an 
arithmetical confirmation of what the children had 
decided. 

The news that there was to be an election dawned 
first on Freddy’s mind at the Parswells’ Christmas 
party, when he had the insufferable pleasure of 
having to kiss Madge. She told him in confidence. 
The usual Christmas games were on—‘ There was 
a jolly miller and he lived by himself,’ ‘ Postman’s 
knock,’ ‘ The Stool of Repentance,’ ‘ Poor Jenny 
is a-weeping,’ and in the last named it fell to Fred’s 
lot to be drawn to console Madge. ‘The grown-ups, 
the half-grown-ups, the youngsters, swirled round 
in this game of kiss-in-the-ring, and some liked it 
and some did not. Both Dolly and Fred were in 
torturous apprehension of being drawn into the 
midst of that ring to make fools of themselves. 
But somehow, when Madge with a handkerchief 
over her eyes groped her way to the moving circle 
of singing party-guests and got Fred, it did not 
come so difficult. Madge smoothed the way for 
him, blushing, withdrawing, beguiling, amid plaudits 
and laughter. . 

‘I don’t want to,’ said Fred’s eyes silently. 

‘ Come,’ said Madge’s pink facesilently. ‘Don’t, 


for heaven’s sake, make me look silly.’ 
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‘Ive got to help her out,’ thought Fred, and he 
went to her and held her, though whether he kissed 
her or not, nobody could be sure. 

Only the party-crowd sang its absurd 

Now you’re married I wish you joy, 
First a girl and then a boy. 
Seven years after son and daughter 
Play and cuddle and kiss together. 

Kiss her once, 

Kiss her twice, 

Kiss her three times over. 


Madge then returned to the throng. Fred was 
blindfolded and happily picked wee Lucy Barnes, 
the infant of the party, and went through the ritual 
with her. 

When the game was over and the grown-ups and 
adolescents begged floor-space for a dance, Madge 
came up to Fred and said with a grimace: ‘ Wasn’t 
that just awful, Fred? I hope you didn’t mind.’ 

And she led him away to one of the more obscure 
cake-tables where there were piles of delectable 
sweets. 

‘I didn’t know it was you,’ said Madge in a 
whisper, having helped him liberally with a plate of 
chocolate almonds. ‘I was surprised when I lifted 
the bandage.’ 

‘But I knew it,’ said Fred. ‘I felt you were 
coming straight to me. It made the shivers go 
down my back.’ 

TOME 

‘ Straight it did. . . . I don’t mean I didn’t like 
you best. But before all the others,’ Fred added 
hurriedly. 

‘Yes, and did you see Mother ?’ cried Madge. 


‘ She just gloated over it.’ 
R 
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‘Did you see Dolly Brown?’ asked Fred. 
‘ He’ll kid me about it all next term.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Madge. ‘ We’re old friends 
anyway. I say, Fred, d’you know there’s going to 
be an election in Under-London ?’ 

“NOP” 

‘Yes, and we’re all going to work to get the right 
man in, eill or ce. PAS had a letter miom Osy 
Chamberlain about it.’ 

‘No?’ queried Fred in astonishment. Joey 
Chamberlain, the great hero, write to Mr. Parswell ; 
it seemed impossible. ‘ But who is the right man ?’ 
he asked. 

Madge led him away to a corner settee and 
whispered mysteriously—‘ Sir George Loch Lomond 
—isn’t it a fine name ?’ 

And she hummed the air of a popular Scottish 
song whilst her long white arm and hand lay 
temptingly near that of Fred. He felt impelled to 
touch it, to smooth it with his. 

‘Yes, Loch Lomond—You’ll take the high road 
and PII take the low road,’ crooned Madge. ‘ He’s 
a hope of the Empire. He'll teach the pro-Boers 
a lesson once for all. There’s to be a Conservative 
candidate, that’s Loch Lomond; and a pro-Boer 
candidate, I don’t know his name yet. But it 
doesn’t matter. We'll give it him. I say, Fred, 

ou'll help, won’t you ?’ 

‘ Not half!’ cried he. 

‘You and I together. You'll see when the time 
comes. ‘There'll be hundreds of carriages, thou- 
sands, all bringing in the votes of Loch Lomond. 
Oh, won’t it be fine !’ 

Madge had overheard many conversations, and 
knew ten times better than Fred what the by- 
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election would be like. But he felt an election 
thrill—he felt the approach of a great novel excite- 
ment and readily responded to the eager prophecies 
of Madge. And he did not know that Loch 
Lomond had little enough to do with the romantic 
lake and that the baronet, destined soon to be a peer, 
was not a Loch Lomond of water but a Loch Lomond 
of whisky. 

The Christmas holiday passed, and there ensued 
a rainy January and February—no frost. Dolly 
had promised to teach Flossie Masters to skate, and 
Fred had pictured himself arm in arm with Madge, 
but the weather would not enter their conspiracy. 
It rained. The winter was wet. ‘There was only 
one out-of-door enthusiasm it could not damp, and 
that was the fervour of the preparations for the 
election. Under-London became covered with blue 
and yellow posters. It could not have been more 
ticketed if that vast aggregation of houses had 
suddenly come on to the market for sale. Every 
house, every half-house, had its political card up and 
every wall its sprawling sheet of coloured paper. 
Rival canvassers went from house to house every 
evening trying to persuade people to take down the 
cards from their windows and put others up. Street- 
corner meetings were improvised on Station Road 
and Frederick Road and High Street. Empty 
houses were taken on temporary leases by the rival 
candidates for office, and these became supply 
stations for leaflets, cards, circulars, posters. Lots 
of children wore their colours, and some had chalk 
and chalked political advice on palings and walls, 
and all had voices and shouted for Loch Lomond, 
shouted for Harry Lloyd. 

By all appearances Loch Lomond was having the 
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better of the campaign. Fred and Bill Brass and 
Bobby delighted in counting the ‘ Vote for Loch 
Lomond ’ window-cards and always found an excess 
of four to one over the ‘ Vote for Harry Lloyd.’ 
But the certainty of victory did not get brighter. 
Lloyd made progress. First of all, England was 
not winning the war. That played into his hands. 
The beginning of the war had been glorious. Lord 
Mayor’s Show day in London had caused the hearts 
of Londoners to beat faster, but the war was not a 
Lord Mayor’s Show. ‘The grim reality had become 
apparent. England at home was beginning to be 
scared by the chance of failure. And Harry Lloyd 
made great play with ‘jobbery’ and ‘ inefficiency’ 
and ‘ explosive trusts,’ and he fastened on the Hon. 
St. John Brodrick, the Minister of War, to make 
the populace suspect he was a titled incapable. -He 
was a clever and humorous speaker, and even his 
opponents loved to listen to him. He won a great 
many over to his side—pointing out that he was no 
pro-Boer, but pro-English, and only wanted to save 
our manhood and our honour from the disgrace of 
the war. Sir George Loch Lomond, on the other 
hand, had no gift of speech. Indeed he had no real 
‘brains,’ no imagination. Lloyd’s forehead was 
white ; his was red and meaty. Loch Lomond 
looked a substantial and jolly fellow in his portrait 
adorned by Union Jacks, but he had whisky-brain, 
he was ‘gugga.’ His political agent dare not put 
him up to face a great live vociferous and even 
friendly, boisterously friendly, Under- London 
audience. Good spokesmen had to be found to be 
put up in front of him and speak for him and satisfy 
the crowd. ‘Thus Mr. Parswell came to his own, 
Theodore Parswell, quick, plausible, imperial. Loch 
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Lomond sat back in his easy chair, smiling, meaty, 
tremendous, vinous, and Parswell rang the changes 
on Joey Chamberlain and.the doings of the Dublin 
Fusiliers and plucky Buller and the Empire on 
which the sun never sets and the ‘ Great White 
Queen, God bless her !’ and the dirty pro-Boers, 
the Steads and the Lynches and the Lloyd Georges. 
‘ Imagine our being ruled by a dirty Little-Englander 
like Lloyd George !’ he cried. ‘How would the 
war go on if he directed it? We may have made 
mistakes, that is human, but we’re in this war, it’s a 
good war, a just war, and what is more, a righteous 
war, and we'll go through with it to the end, till the 
Flag flies on Pretoria and infamous President Kruget 
is brought to the end which he deserves.’ 

Then amid roars of self-congratulatory applause 
Loch Lomond would lift his heavy self to speak. 
He did not need to say anything, he only needed 
to show himself. Parswell had arranged an ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ forhim. He stood upas John Bull, he stood 
up as the spirit of the Empire. And as the cheers 
died down the band was heard playing ‘ Rule, 
Britannia!’ There was a march-past of men in the 
new khaki uniforms bearing the flag. And again 
the enthusiasm of the audience would boil over. 
Sir George Loch Lomond would turn to the men in 
khaki and say : 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I am not a politician, I 
am a humble manufacturer. I am a business man. 
But it is not the politicians who have the situation 
in hand. It’s the army. Don’t vote for me; vote 
for these boys with the flag !’ 

Cheers again. Then Parswell would jump up 
and say: ‘If we don’t vote for Loch Lomond at 
least we'll vote for what he makes,’ and amid 
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tremendous laughter he would display a large black 
bottle and pour from it into Sir George Loch 
Lomond’s glass. 

Then Parswell would put his hand up to silence 
the great hubbub and call— 


‘ Silence for the toast !’ 


and in a most impressive silence the Empire baronet 
would raise his glass, pausing with it high in air to 
look through the clear liquor at the electric lights, 
and in a deep fruity port-wine voice he would declare: ` 


‘ I—drink—to— Victory !’ 


Whereupon he would solemnly drain the glass 
whilst the orchestra played ‘ God save the Queen’ 
and the audience stood up, all men baring their 
heads as if in prayer. 

Loch Lomond perhaps made a mistake in ad- 
vertising his whisky at the same time as his political 
self ; at another time it would have been a mistake. 
This election he could not lose. But he dropped 
many votes. ‘There was an old-fashioned respect- 
able Conservative element in Under-London which 
resented Loch Lomond’s candidacy as an affront to 
their intelligence and respectability. Sir George 
Loch Lomond stood for whisky, and that was all he 
was. He was whisky. Why should he be put up 
to represent the sixty thousand enlightened citizens 
of Under-London ? Were there not many others, 
local gentry, educated, responsible, and deeply 
patriotic? Many Conservatives decided to abstain 
from voting. Many who liked Loch Lomond’s 
whisky nevertheless would not vote for him. 

Harry Lloyd, on the other hand, was a temper- 
ance man. He stood for local option. ‘ Give the 
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community a chance to close the public-houses,’ 
was his cry. ‘Vote for a sober England. Don’t 
vote for whisky !’ y 

Bobby and Fred went round distributing circulars 
for Loch Lomond, and sometimes for fun they would 
put their heads inside a Harry Lloyd office and cry 
out ‘ VOTE for Loch Lomond !’ and bolt. And 
red-tied Radicals would rush out after them and 
show their fists and cry out most absurdly, ‘Go to 
the other shop where they give you tips and whisky !’ 

In that outrageous hint, however, they were 
mistaken. Even Bobby, with his quick eye to cash, 
was not getting paid for his enthusiasm. But the 
annoyance of the Liberal and Labour workers is 
easily understood. The noisy, horsy propagandists 
of the other side would turn up at working-men’s 
clubs in the evening, carrying Union Jacks and 
singing as they went. And they’d cry out, standing 
by the bar— We are all true Britons here. Who 
votes for Loch Lomond? A Loch Lomond all 
round and no soda. No votes for soda here !’ 
In this way Labour votes were captured. For the 
working-man loved a jolly fellow and he loved a 
drink. 

February the Fourteenth was election day. On 
the evening of the thirteenth a practical joke was 
played off on Mr. Dennis which was not without 
consequences. Bobby and Bill Brass and Dolly had 
found a new acquaintance in Smithers, the son of 
the man who owned the Jubilee Stores. The Jubilee 
Stores had eggs of all qualities—Prime, Guaranteed, 
Selected, Fine Value, Special. The specials were 
twenty-four a shilling, and were the smallest and 
oldest. They stood in their box till the shell wore 
thin and broke or until they were bought. There 
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were plenty of them. Mr. Smithers did not put 
any value on them when stock-taking, and the 
assistants were careless of them. They were not 
numbered. Curiously enough, the election created 
no demand for them. It is more in stories than in 
real life that bad eggs and dead cats come hurtling 
through the air at bad speakers at election time. 
Or perhaps Under-London was too civilised, too 
sophisticated. Nevertheless, the boys knew what 
bad eggs were for, and their wicked imaginations 
got to work in Smithers’ back-yard that Friday 
afternoon. With exaggerated laughter and side- 
splittings and writhings and holdings of noses they 
broke three terrible eggs in an empty chocolate box, 
stirred them well up with straw, and then, pressing 
down the lid and nailing it with tiny tacks and doing 
up the whole in clean brown paper very neatly tied 
with string, they set off for Mr. Dennis’s house. 
Dolly stood at the gate and would not goin. He 
did not want to meet Charley Dennis, with whom 
he still had a silent quarrel. The others marched 
boldly up and rang the bell. They waited in a 
cluster, thrilled and mute, and listened to the move- 
ments within. A big ‘ Vote for Lloyd’ stared at 
them from each of the panels of the front door, and 
they were sorely tempted to disfigure it, but the 
maa hate of presenting the chocolate-box hypnotised 
them. 

There came steps towards the door, and then the 
door opened and Mrs. Dennis appeared, smiling. 

Bobby held out the brown-paper parcel. 

‘ We called to leave this for Mr. Dennis. There’s 
no answer,’ said he rapidly. 

Mrs. Dennis took the parcel cautiously and 
looked at it and looked at the boys. 
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‘ Who is it from ?’ she asked. 

But at this Bobby was silent. That question 
had not occurred to him. He looked back to Bill 
Brass for encouragement. Bill Brass slouched for- 
ward and said the first name that came into his 
head. ‘ You want to know ’oo it’s from ? he asked. 
* Say it’s from Mr. Brown.’ 

Mrs. Dennis’s face cleared. Shesmiled. ‘ All 
right,’ she said. ‘Thank you.’ And the boys 
turned to go, and as quite an unrehearsed effect, 
lifted their caps solemnly. 

Once outside and round the corner they took to 
their heels and ran for it. But Dolly, when he 
heard that Bill Brass had said it was from Mr. 
Brown, was horrified. 

mo eecctixe ai licht, cried Bill’ © L<didn’t: re- 
member it was your name. Firs’ name came into 
my ’ed, you know, Blime, Brown, I didn’t mean 
your father.’ 

*’S all the same ; old Dennis will think it’s him,’ 
said Dolly gravely. 

‘ PIl go back and tell ’im it was a mistake,’ said 
Bill. ‘ Vl say it was from Mr. Bailey, but we made 
a mistake.’ 

‘ Too late,’ said Bobby, grinning. ‘ He’s opened 
it by now.’ 

‘He’s thrown it in ’is back garding by now,’ 
said Smithers. 

‘Christ !’ said Dolly, with dreadful emphasis. 

‘Never mind, Doll,’ said Bobby. ‘ There’s lots 
of Browns, you know. See ’em in the d’rectry, 
thousands of ’em in Under-London. Easy to make 
mistake. Besides, you wasn’t with us; you were 
outside the gate, y’know.’ Watt 

‘No,’ said Dolly mournfully. ‘ Old Dennis spied 
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me from an upstairs window. He was looking 
through the curtains all the while and saw me— 
didn’t see you. He’ll be round calling on my dad 
before you can say “ knife.” ’ 

The next day, election day, Dolly was kept in- 
doors. No excitements for Dolly, no election valen- 
tine handed to Flossie, no larks with Fred in the 
crowds—but not a dull day after all. For Dolly, 
though he cursed Dennis and his family and repeated 
to himself what a silly ass Bill Brass had been, was 
not really very much taken up by the electioneering 
excitement. He remained happily in his bedroom 
—that broad attic with peaked sky-bright window, 
rearranging his butterflies, moths, and beetles, and 
cataloguing them afresh. Bugle calls and the sound 
of drunken choruses came in through the window. 
But Dolly did not feel a prisoner. He sighed and 
hoped—for the first spring moths and the time of 
the sallow in bloom when he would go out at dusk 
with pill-boxes and take the first new moth of the 

eat 
% But Bobby and the others got the full happiness 
of election day. From dawn till set of sun and 
later they ran with Under-London. Grown-ups 
recorded their votes and went home, or recorded 
them and had a drink, or recorded them and had 
two drinks and a dance and a song and a mighty 
cheer, but Bobby and the others were before them 
and after them. Others perhaps intelligently antici- 
pated what election day would be like, but to most 
of the boys it was something quite new. It was an 
exception to all days hitherto. It stirred and de- 
lighted them. It intoxicated them more really than 
Loch Lomond’s whisky intoxicated his exuberant 
voters. For something was happening. Somehow 
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for the first time in life Under-London was counting 
for something in the world. Joey Chamberlain had 
telegraphed that ‘the eyes of the Empire are on 
Under-London.’ ‘The outside was remembering 
the inside, and the on-top was in need of the under- 
neath. If God to whom the thousands of children 
prayed had been advertised to appear it would not 
have astonished them. It would just have added to 
the thrill. It would have greatly added, it is true. 
The ‘ Final Count’ was to be at eight o’clock. God 
and man would know something of Under-London 
when that count was told. 

Bobby met Fred outside the Town Hall about 
eight in the morning. Both were wearing bright 
blue rosettes. Both compared their rosettes and 
the size of them. The milk carts along the streets 
carried Union Jacks and blue favours. The light- 
rolling baker’s cart slipped past and the baker had 
a blue ribbon on his whip. 

Bobby put both hands to his mouth and shouted 
as loudly as he could, ‘ Vote for Loch Lomond !’ 
The baker lifted his whip and flourished it in the 
air. Then Freddy noticed two brakes drawn up 
at the corner of Magenta Avenue and Ordeyne 
Road, and they were plastered with portraits of Loch 
Lomond and with flags. The drivers, with large 
blue rosettes in their buttonholes and blue ties, were 
just getting up to their seats, and Bobby and Freddy 
were invited to climb on the step. So began Elec- 
tion Day and the polling of the promises of Loch 
Lomond. ‘The drivers of the brakes had address 
lists of Loch Lomond’s followers and set off to 
collect them, filling the brakes as they went, and as 
soon as the vehicles were filled the horses were turned 
about and driven back to the Town Hall polling 
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station. There all the morning sat both Fred and 
Bobby, hailing many a street acquaintance and school 
chum and polling their fathers. Riding in the 
brakes was excitement in itself; booing the rival 
vehicles decked out in yellow and the shabbier 
voters in them was added pleasure. Lloyd’s carts 
and cabs made a very poor show, riding half-empty 
most of the time, coming to the polling station with 
one gloomy voter where Bobby’s brake would have 
a delirious score. But the morning was not Lloyd’s 
time. His voters were at work. It would be 
different in the afternoon. Meanwhile a jolly dinner 
found Bobby and Fred and the drivers of the brakes 
at the Rose and Crown, and both drank a wine-glass 
of whisky-and-soda, and pretended it was good ; 
whilst at the public-house the afternoon spirit began 
to show itself. There was uproarious festivity in 
the bar-room, and presently a string of drinkers in- 
vaded the dining-hall, all holding on to one another 
and singing ‘ The Absent-Minded Beggar,’ which 
another standing on a chair endeavoured to accom- 
pany on a clarinet. Two dozen voters were taken 
from the Rose and Crown, and for the rest of the 
afternoon it seemed to be a rendezvous for promised 
voters for Loch Lomond. It was not far from the 
public-house to the Town Hall, and the brakes made 
at least twenty journeys to and fro with jubilant 
exultant voters carrying flags, blowing trumpets, 
throwing forth blue confetti and sheaves of Loch 
Lomond circulars. At three o’clock someone stood 
on one of the stone pillars of the Town Hall gate 
and cried out, “Come on, boys, lick ’em ; we’re two 
thousand ahead. Make it five thousand |’ 

‘Loch Lomond’s majority is two thousand 
already,’ the murmur went round. And it looked 
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like it. But as the afternoon progressed the yellow- 
favoured multiplied. By five o’clock they were 
even. At six o’clock they outnumbered the blues 
by three to one. It was in vain that the crowds of 
those who had voted tried to block the way, tried to 
hold: back the horses by their reins. Lloyd’s work- 
ing-class followers streamed out. ‘The issue was in 
doubt. The thoughtful wondered if Loch Lomond 
might not perchance gounder. The only people who 
were sure of his victory were the rings of drunk- 
ards step-dancing and singing ‘Rule, Britannia!’ 
in the streets—and the children. Bobby and Fred 
had no doubts. They had been taking a mighty 
harvest for Loch Lomond all day, and every voter 
had been uproarious with enthusiasm, as if indeed 
he had two or three votes to himself, whilst the 
silent, self-contained followers of Lloyd looked as if 
they each possessed but half a vote. 

A spectacular effect was produced towards the 
end of the time by two carriages drawn each by a 
spanking pair of horses, and in them Sir George and 
Lady Loch Lomond, the Parswells and Bertie and 
Madge. As luck would have it, Fred’s brake was 
drawn up across the road at the point where these 
carriages would have passed it. ‘There had been 
some commotion owing to the locked wheels of 
rival vehicles. Lloyd’s van of voters had got clear 
and away to a chorus of derisive howls, but the 
crowd had not gone. The Parswell carriages 
stopped and Parswell from a box-seat began to 
harangue the crowd and show them their future 
member, the benevolent and magnificent Loch 
Lomond and gracious Lady Loch Lomond—and 
the crowd raised their hats and waved them as one 
man and cheered, yelled, huzzaed to beat all bands, 
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climbed on the wheels of the carriage, and cried, 
“God! bléss “youl” So outresin, ysir lis We're 
proud of you !’ and the like, and they sang * Soldiers 
of the Queen,’ standing in maudlin rings and waving 
hats and flags and handkerchiefs. 

In the midst of all this Madge spied Fred and 
whispered to Mrs. Parswell and then beckoned to 
him. It was difficult enough to make him hear, 
but her gesture of making a place for him was 
eloquent beyond words. Fred descended into the 
singing throng—a carriage door was opened, and 
in a radiancy of welcoming smiles he was given a 
place. 

‘One of your little workers, Sir George,’ said 
Mrs. Parswell. 

Sir George looked magnificently at Fred and 
offered a hand, which Fred timidly and proudly took. 

‘ Been taking thousands to the polling station, 
sir,’ said he, looking up at the hero. 

‘ Thousands ?’ cried Lady Loch Lomond in- 
credulously. 

“Yes, the brake’s been packed since eight 
o’clock this morning ; working hard all the time.’ 

Sir George beamed pleasure. 

* Well, that’s fine,’ said he. ‘The Rads are 
doing well now, but a lot of them are certain to be 
too late for the poll. ‘The morning is the time to 
win the victory. Thats what Powell, our chief 
agent, told me.’ 

‘Do you think we’ve won ?’ asked Madge. 

‘ Oh yes, I’m sure,’ said Fred, with flushed face, 
and turned away from the others toward her. 

And Fred was right. Andso was Loch Lomond. 
Lloyd’s followers came crowding in like the yellow 
peril during the last ten minutes, the many-headed, 
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the mysterious, the toil-marked and dusty and 
dirty, the men without collars, the men with the 
don’t-care faces, the swearers, the horny-handed, 
the heavy-booted. And ifall had got to the polling- 
station and registered their votes correctly it is 
possible that England might have had a great 
surprise, the victory of a Pacifist in the midst of 
the war. Lloyd certainly had done extremely well. 

What a suspense was the time of counting— 
not made less a suspense by the cries of the crowds, 
the bugle calls and trombone solos, and the throwing 
up of coloured lights. It was not till nearly mid- 
night that all the figures were in and the. totals 
were put together by the recording officer and 
confirmed and signed and double-signed and then 
issued : 


Loch Lomond . : : a! 10,720 
Harry Lloyd . : ‘ - 9,999 
Unionist majority : : : 721 


And Sir George Loch Lomond was returned 
M.P. for Under-London. 


XIV 
HAMILTON'S LANTERN 


Tue election did not trail any consequences. Under- 
London resumed. ‘The cards were taken down 
from the windows. The posters remained for a 
while, but no one regarded them. The February 
rain washed upon them till the bill-sticker with his 
ladder and his marvellous coloured rolls of paper 
pulled them down in tatters and applied long new 
flaring strips to the boarding beneath, and then 
parallel strips which made new pictures. The 
milkmen yodelled in the streets; the corduroy 
dustmen in heavy dust-carts collected the garbage ; 
women with leisure wheeled their babies in ‘ per- 
ambulators ° under mouldy arches ; Liza and her 
father and their rough-backed donkey drew their 
barrows of vinegary whelks and winkles to their 
stand outside the Cock. ‘The butchers’ shops were 
bright with pieces and chops laid out on wooden 
platters. Ebenezer, the quack doctor, on Saturday 
night told stories to ine crowd and sold his remedies. 
The iron gates of innumerable ‘front gardens’ 

creaked ; boys played tops or marbles in the 
streets, and girls skipped or sang or screeched to 
younger sisters. In small courts in the evenings 
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the little misses of the street got together and sang 
the choruses of their round games— 


Wall-flowers, wall-flowers, growing up so high, 

All you young ladies were all meant to die, 

Excepting Jenny Horner, and she’s the only one, 

She can hop and she can skip and she can turn the handle-stick. 


Or again, with more fervour, 


First she was a baby, a baby, a baby, 
Then she was a school-girl, a school-girl, a school-girl, 
‘Then she was a teacher, a teacher, a teacher, 
And this the way she went. 
Then she met a soldier, a soldier, a soldier, 
‘Then she got ma’ed, got ma’ed, got ma’ed, 
And this the way she went. 
Then she had a baby, a baby, a baby, 
‘Then the baby died, he died, he died, 
‘Then her husband died, 
And this the way she went, 
Hip, hip, hooray ! 


At five in the morning the working-man’s wife, 
obedient to the tin alarm-clock, got up to make the 
tea for Jack or Bill or ’Enry. At half-past five, 
in the dark, the plunging, heavy-booted, red- 
handkerchiefed workers trod heavily along the 
streets and could be heard by the families of the 
clerks and the shopmen still snug in their beds. 
At Under-London station the working-men’s trains 
rolled out every ten minutes, crushed full of men 
with bleary eyes and dirty clothes, six to each 
side of the carriage, eight or nine standing be- 
tween, shag a-smoking. Thus the wooden thirds, 
the brown-velvet second-class, the purple deep- 
upholstered firsts—all were the same class at six in 
the morning, all were stacked with workers. Back 


in the streets of Under-London, the shopmen’s 
s 
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wives got up at seven, the wives of the clerks at 
half-past seven. At a quarter to eight, tens of 
thousands of men were shaving ; at ten minutes 
to eight, tens of thousands were struggling with 
their collars. At five to eight, tens of thousands 
were gulping tea with bacon and egg. And at 
eight, behold in all the streets the black-coated 
throngs, with polished boots, shiny handbags, and 
irreproachable ‘toppers,’ accelerating towards the 
station and the news-stall and the train. By nine 
the males were all at work ; Under-London was 
greatly emptied of vitality. It sagged. The rag- 
and-bone men came round, tempting wives to sell 
their husbands’ old clothes for the price of a drink. 
The rate-collector came along with his tax-slips, 
leisurely poking them into letter-boxes without 
knocking. The fern vendors and fruit vendors 
began their rounds, likewise the itinerant fish- 
mongers with their one large smelly cod and many 
mackerel. Mothers sent their smallest children to 
fetch Home Chat. ‘The older children were all 
bestowed in Board Schools and National Schools, 
and were bawling in chorus with teacher. You 
could hear them from the corners of the streets. 

At lunch-time out came the children from the 
schools, out swarmed the sweaty-faced girls of 
Hammerton’s ‘ Piccalilli’ factory, and with them 
the smell of pickles and the strains of their favourite 
song of the time ; very absurd it seems now— 

‘Oh, Mister Porter, what shall I do? 

I bought a pound of sausages and they only gave me two.’ 


‘Take them back and change them as quickly as you can !” 
< Oh, Mister Porter, what a silly girl I am!’ 


And then the news-hawkers came running round 
with the betting editions of the afternoon papers, 
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at which policemen, factory girls, butchers’ boys, 
fern vendors, and the rest furtively gazed. Cries 
of ‘ Oh, I siy, would rend the air where men and 
girls were flocking in the same street. And if a 
novelty appeared in the streets, such as for instance 
some daring woman riding a bicycle in bloomers, 
one heard inevitably the stock phrase of astonish- 
ment then current in the suburbs— 

‘Oh, now we shan’t be long !’ 

Meanwhile Sir George Loch Lomond, having 
been elected to represent all this, takes his seat, 
and though he makes no maiden speech he is a 
good friend of the president of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee, and they say he is likely to be popular in 
the House. Cold wind-blown March gives way 
to sprinkling April and Easter with its cocoa-nut 
shies ; then a May drought brings the Under- 
London water-carts,into play ; a sodden wet June 
with luxuriant lime-trees on the ‘ respectable’ 
avenues ; a flustering July with many flies; a 
dust-stricken August with bad fruit on many 
barrows and the smell of it everywhere; and 
September with ‘ Harvest Thanksgivings’ in all 
the chapels. A bit of lost summer in the beginning 
of October, and then fogs and rain and rain again, 
and then more fog till Christmas—the same half- 
past - five workmen’s wives and workmen’s trains, 
and exodus of frock-coated clerks, and ranging of 
children in schools, and hawkers on the streets, 
and factory girls and lads and songs—and Sir 
George Loch Lomond representing it all, the voice 
of Under-London to the Queen. ‘True, there is a 
war on in South Africa, and a Mafeking Day and 
Ladysmith Day, and holiday outings with plenteous 
beer and the prodigal birth of the tiddler feather 
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with which the men tickle the girls and the girls 
tickle the men. But Under-London does not 
change. It bubbles over; it subsides ; it is the 
same ; and Sir George Loch Lomond is the human 
point standing outside through which all other 
human political lines in Under-London must be 
drawn if the chart of our democracy be made. 

Where there is so little real movement out of 
Under-London and so little direction, any one event 
is as significant as any other event. Thus, for 
instance, on his birthday in March Hamilton 
received from his father a toy magic-lantern. Mr. 
Hamilton described himself at his office to his 
superior as a ‘ married man heavily committed with 
wife and children.’ Father was ‘ heavily committed.’ 
Little George as yet was uncommitted. Father 
was a fixture of Under-London. His boy was 
still inheritor of the wide world—as all children 
are in theory—and he had received a present of a 
magic-lantern. Sir George Loch Lomond does not 
represent the children even though they helped to 
bring him in. He represents the fixture Under- 
London, the made, the settled, the harnessed, the 
thing which does not change. Outside his re- 
presentation and apart from the mechanical life 
of the grown-ups are the flock of children with 
all their latent possibilities. Will they not turn 
their backs on this stupid machine of life? Will 
they not laugh at it till it goes out of gear ? 

Perhaps not. Perhaps they will just fall into 
the grooves, into the ways of the grown-ups, and 
transfer the ridiculous cumbrous old machine from 
the old broken shoulders to their strong and supple 
ones. And be marked by it and owned by it— 
become committed too. . 


a 
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Be that as it may, Georgie Hamilton has a magic- 
lantern, and it accords well with his boyish fancy. 
It only cost eighteenpence, and is one of the cheap 
German toys coming in quantities to London at 
that time. Where a box of paints can be made 
for one halfpenny it stands to reason that for thirty- 
six times that amount a plausible magic-lantern can 
be produced. Hamilton’s was of japanned yellow 
tinfoil in four detachable parts. It burned oil 
with a little oil-lamp and wick. It had a long slot 
which took an inch-high slide, and there was an 
impressive telescope-tube which was placed in front 
of the ring that held the lens and it shot forth a 
lively little sheaf of concentrated light-beams when 
the lamp was lit and the room was dark. With the 
magic-lantern were twenty slides with fantastic 
coloured pictures of men and things in foreign 
lands. Here were a Japanese lady with long 
wooden sticks in her raven hair ; an Eskimo with 
reindeer outside his snow-hut ; a red goblin in a 
green nightcap coming out of a dark forest; a 
German farm-wife lying in bed while the clock is 
pointing to seven ; two knights in armour having 
at one another in great style with hacked broad- 
swords ; a Russian mujhik in a cart driving three 
horses abreast ; the Kaiser wearing a double-eagle 
helmet ; a lady in a gondola ; a rowing-boat with 
one man in it on a tempest-tossed sea ; a tropic 
shore with a tall palm-tree, a tent, and a savage 
with a spear. Here were also a red-coated soldier 
with a forage-cap jauntily stuck on his head; a. 
study of a very stout German female in a red 
woollen jersey ; a policeman having a drink of 
beer ; the Prince of Wales in kilts ; a dog biting 
the seat of a small boy’s trousers ; a black-and- 
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white cat and four kittens in procession ; a brown 
bear holding a stick ; an array of wolves in single 
file smelling one another’s tails ; a serpent looking 
out of an apple-tree ; and an unintelligible picture 
which was no better right side up than upside down, 
face to the lens or back to the lens. 

George gloated over these, put them through the 
lantern for Father and Mother and little sister to 
see, rearranged them, named them or tried to name 
them. The Hamiltons had a general servant, at 
the time a certain Lucy, and she brought Betty the 
maid from two doors up to one of George’s ‘ enter- 
tainments.’ And Georgie showed them his ‘ lovely 
beautiful’ pictures, ‘so lovely,’ and they told him 
what they thought the pictures meant: thus, that 
the stout German female was the mother of the 
red soldier and that she never wanted him to join 
the army, and the farm-wife lying in bed was the 
wife of the policeman drinking the beer. He was 
drinking hard, and the red goblin in the green 
nightcap visited him sometimes and scared him so 
that he decided to give up drink and go to sea. 

Some of these and like suggestions Georgie 
adopted, and others he disdainfully rejected. He 
made his own story. He only regretted the 
lengthening days and the difficulty of getting his 
room dark—for almost every night for a long while 
he showed his magic-lantern and talked of the 
pictures whether any one was there to listen to him 
or not. Only in the height of summer and in the 
summer holidays in August was the lantern packed 
into its box and not taken out. The coming of 
autumn saw it out again and the story of the slides 
greatly enriched in the boy’s imaginative mind. 

This time of Hamilton with his lantern was like 
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Dolly with his new cabinet of moths, a ten-drawered 
mahogany cabinet given him by his mother on his 
birthday also. To have.ten drawers was much 
better than having one case or two cases. There 
was scope for arrangement in the drawers, and it 
set Dolly classifying his specimens and: giving a 
drawer to the Vanessae and a drawer to all other 
butterflies, and a drawer to hawk-moths and a drawer 
to Bombyces and a drawer to Geometers and another 
to Noctuae. He wrote the Latin names of his 
insects on tiny cardboard slips, and pinned them 
underneath each specimen like a real collector. 
He kept a record book with the names of his spoils, 
and wrote below each Latin name his own notes, 
thus : 
Vanessa Atlanta, not too common here. Common as dirt in 
some parts. Saw one 5th August, Grove Mount, flying 
a Said to frequent oak trees with sap coming through 
ark. 
Cornis Ligniperda, male specimen caught on willow tree at R. 
Lea. Very greasy * body, tried to stuff it with cotton 
wool. Not too successful. 


* Note to catch caterpillar eaten by Romans, great dellycasy. 


And this in Dennis corresponded to a curious 
little vice. He had no lantern and he was not a 
collector by temperament. ‘I go to the museum 
and see all the moths and butterflies in the world,’ 
said he once ; ‘no need to catch them.’ But Charley 
Dennis’s bee, when he was not bemoaning his lost 
friendship with Dolly, was a study of costs and 
prices. He collected price-lists and compared them 
and arrived at certain conclusions. Perhaps it 
came out of his love of arithmetic and his clear 
logical little mind. At Mrs. Jones’s little shop 
sago was fourpence a pound, at the Jubilee Stores 
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it was threepence a pound, and at Johnson’s 
department store on the High Street it was two- 
pence- halfpenny. He satisfied himself that in 
each case the sago was the same—except that in 
Mrs. Jones’s it was a trifle dusty. He inquired of 
Mr. Johnson himself how that was, and learned 
that he bought the sago wholesale at twopence a 
pound, but he sold ten pounds of it whilst the 
Jubilee Stores sold three and Mrs. Jones one half 
pound, so that his profit was fivepence whilst the 
Jubilee made threepence and Mrs. Jones made a 
penny. Such details as these Charley converted 
into an argument, not for department stores as 
opposed to little shops, but for huge co-operative 
or municipal stores on a Socialist basis where the 
community itself took all the profits. He wrote 
amateur treatises on sheets of ‘ Hieratica’ note- 
paper and sewed them into booklets with needle 
and white cotton, but he showed them to no one, 
for he was afraid they might be laughed at. The 
praise which had come to him in school for his 
essay-writing had not been without influence on 
his ambitions. He thought he would like to 
write books, not novels or stories, but serious works 
to be read by politicians and other serious people. 
He studied to improve his style, read Jarvis on 
‘Style’ from the public library, and he started 
writing long letters to a cousin whom he had 
never seen—telling him all that he had on his 
mind. 

Fred Masters shared in none of these pre- 
occupations, or perhaps it would be truer to say 
he shared in them although he was not wholly 
given to any one of them. ‘Thus he was a born 
explorer in his way. He knew alleys and courts 
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that Hamilton knew not. He had wandered about 
on the tops of the houses of the slums, impelled 
by a curiosity that made him want to stare at the 
tall brown chimney-pots and swarm on to their 
cement bases. He had followed the windings of 
muddy streams and mean canals just to see where 
they came from, where they led to. He had 
climbed into the vast empty removing-vans just 
because of the beguiling word ‘ Pantechnicon.’ 
And then on holidays, at the seaside, did he not 
run about like an inquisitive dog, noting all the 
geographical and historical novelties, the cliffs, the 
chasms, the remoter fishing villages, the old churches, 
the windmills, the guide-posts, and the unfamiliar 
names of places, the cemeteries and the queer 
' names of the dead who died long ago? But he 
had not Hamilton’s concentrated passion for it. 
The same may be said about his collecting, his 
natural-history tendency. In many ways he outdid 
Dolly. He found moths that Dolly could not find. 
He started new ways of mothing. It was he who 
introduced Light into the matter by doing his 
home-lessons at an open window with a glaring 
lamp. ‘This was almost as productive as ‘ sugar- 
ing,’ especially during the moths’ second period 
from eleven till after midnight. And Fred gloated 
over a discovery of pleasure which enabled him to 
work overtime at his home-work without noticing 
it. Thus his French prose was a labour with the 
constant hunting up of idioms and idiomatic con- 
structions, . but he hardly noticed the trouble, 
punctuated as it was with exciting attacks upon 
kitten-moths and ‘angle-shades,’ made with his 
butterfly net against the white ceiling and their 
madly fluttering wings. It was with secret content 
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Fred would resume his ‘ Depuis plusieurs années 
son pére avait été malade,’ or some rubbish of that 
sort, whilst his eyes rested on a slowly expiring 
beautiful moth lying on the clammy white cyanide 
of his poison-bottle. Fred also was an assiduous 
fence watcher. He cultivated a habit of always 
looking out at the corner of an eye at fences and 
walls for sleeping moths, and he developed a 
remarkable quickness equal to Dolly’s own. No 
grown-up, unless he were himself a collector, 
could spot the moths they spotted at the distance 
they spotted them. 

Yet here also Fred was in no way exclusive in 
his interest. He was clearly second to Dolly in 
collecting. He had stronger ties. One was his 
friendship for Dolly ; another his determination 
to remain top of his class, which soon became a 
determination to be top of the school. He had a 
growing affection for Madge, having kissed her 
and not been sorry for it. And during the election 
it almost seemed as if there were nothing more 
urgent in Freddy’s life than bringing in Sir George 
Loch Lomond. That was his way. He played 
games in playground and street, and played them 
with a will. He was inclined to be ‘ bossy’ with 
other boys, it is true, to arrange them, to persuade 
them. He was certainly a natural leader, and his 
leadership was liked. He was meant, not for the 
mechanical life of grown-up Under-London, but 
for some more primitive community. How he 
would have shone ! Imagine him a boy on a boat 
of the Pilgrim Fathers coming to New England ! 
What a man he would have made. Or imagine 
him somehow set to life at the outposts of that 
empire on which the sun never sets, that empire 
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of which the dulled men of Under-London seem 
so foolishly proud ! 

There is an old theory in Under-London, that 
God calls you to a place of duty ; God chooses 
the cast for the drama of life and allots you the 
part you must play. God, therefore, is choosing a 
rôle for Freddy Masters in the long undramatic 
drama of Under-London, and we must be content 
to wait. And when we see him playing it, no matter 
how much we dislike it, we must be content with 
it. But how if after all God had no share in the 
responsibility, and it was only man who was choos- 
ing the cast? Ah then, that would be different ; 
there would be room for discontent, for criticism. 
Still, who knows? We shall see what we shall see. 
Fred has a heart and a will. One might be tempted 
to back him against all the difficulties of life. 

One thing is clear—his father and mother are 
not making a very great success of life. Mr. 
Masters, it is true, is increasing his coal business, 
smokes cigars, drinks good whisky, dresses well, 
and has a gold chain. He talks in a big way now 
and then, especially with friends. But if the soul- 
doctor watched him, kept a watch upon him in all 
his moods and doings, he would not be able to 
report favourably. Of course this is not his story, 
and we cannot examine the hidden springs of his 
life, but as we sit with him at table we realise that 
something is wrong. ‘The output of his heart’s 
geniality has not increased with the output of his 
firm’s coal.. He is silent, he snubs his wife. He 
keeps his children silent by his example. Or he 
spurts out criticism of his food. Nothing is fit 
to eat. His wifes cooking cannot please him. 
She indeed has ceased to try to please him. She 
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works for smiles. Smiles are her pay. She is on 
the ‘no pay, no work’ plan, but she cannot help 
herself. She upsets the soup as she brings it in, 
to her husband’s implied ‘There you go!’ or 
‘That’s just like you!’ Mr. Masters also finds 
that his bed is not made properly, that the bath is 
not clean, that there’s dust on the stairs, that the 
door-knob is greasy, that someone has been opening 
his letters and reading them, that he is being spied 
upon. From silence he may jump to thunderous 
‘damns,’ and from a paralysed family he may 
change to a door-slamming cyclone. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Masters weeps, eats out her heart and 
mind, puts salt instead of sugar into the milk- 
pudding because she’s thinking of the letter she 
read yesterday. She is jealous, she is afraid, she 
thinks she may lose her husband, she hates the 
other woman, she condemns her husband, then 
condemns herself, wears her shabbiest clothes, goes 
as it were into sackcloth and ashes, but keeps 
somehow the machine of the house going—whilst 
Flossie has her full child’s life and Fred has his. 
What a group of irrelevant interests can be sheltered 
thus in one Under-London home! It is curious. 
It is not stagnation. Yet it does not seem to make 
immediately for more life. 

A great event, however, occurred in Under 
London in the autumn, and that was the arrest of 
Starkie on the charge of the Magenta Avenue 
murder committed four years before. Starkie had 
been in hiding all that time—at least, so it was 
said. He had been wanted and was not to be 
found. His mate, ‘ Bill Steevens,’ had ‘ peached ’ 
on him. The police had taken him in a lonely 
house in another part of London, and there had 
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been a violent struggle. It took three men to hold 
him. He had a revolver in the drawer of the table, 
but could not get to it. Every one in Under- 
London felt that the arrest was a triumph for the 
police and for justice. They identified Starkie as 
the murderer without question—because he was 
ready to kill the police and because he had been in 
hiding. ‘The murder of an old man in the depths 
of a winter night was an event not easily forgotten 
in Under-London. It had been sensational at the 
time, but the failure of the police had frustrated 
public curiosity. Now all the public wanted to 
feel about the murder at the time broke into ex- 
pression. And Starkie and the murder became 
all-absorbing topics of conversation. It put many 
people at one. Even Mr. and Mrs. Masters 
forgot their personal grievances for a while. Mr. 
Masters read aloud the whole story of the arrest 
from the columns of the Echo, and was greatly 
relieved by it, for he got back to normal with his 
wife in discussing the details, and the strained 
atmosphere had been rather tiring to both of them. 

The murder soon filled the railway carriages 
morning and evening. And it was a staple topic 
at meals. Besides that, the milkman and the baker 
discussed it with housewives when they made their 
morning rounds; the butcher weighed the case up 
as he wrapped pages of newspaper round your red 
purchase of meat. ‘The mistress and maid paused 
as they helped one another to make the beds to 
talk of Starkie. The naughty boys in the streets 
played at being Starkie—and servant-girls on their 
night out talked of Starkie to one another. Even 
the attendant at the ladies’ waiting-room in Under- 
London station had her theory of the Starkie case 
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and gave it in the same words to nearly every 
woman who came in. 

There was certainly a very special thrill in store 
for Bobby and Fred and Dolly when their house 
in Flarty’s yard was mentioned in the police case 
evidence, though they had actually abandoned 
interest in that house for some time. They were 
considerably scared and said nothing about it to 
any one. Dolly and Fred devoted themselves 
passionately to pupa-digging, as if nothing else in 
the world existed for them. And Bobby, who had 
ceased to be much of a chum to the other two, sold 
Waterbury watches and chains and tie-pins ‘on 
approval’ and seemed to have no other interest 
but that of salesman. 

The children in general were not so much ex- 
cited by the Starkie case as were the grown-ups. 
They had not been so much bored with life before 
this arrest and trial. Dennis remained deep in his 
store catalogues and figures and literary ambitions. 
Mathias, when questioned one day by a master, did 
not know there had been a murder or who Starkie 
was, and he blushed somewhat awkwardly and 
seemed troubled as if he had lost a mark when the 
master expressed his surprise. Bertie Parswell and 
Madge ignored the case as vulgar, though Mrs. 
Parswell was greatly moved by it and decided to 
increase her burglary insurance. Hamilton, as may 
be surmised, ignored it, though Betty had made an 
attempt to identify one of the faces in the lantern 
slides with Starkie—namely, the Russian mujhik 
driving three horses abreast, ‘ Starkie escaping from 
Parkhurst Gaol,’ but Georgie would not have that. 
He had already identified the Russian in a story of 
his own. Early in November he gave an entertain- 
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ment to his school-chums, and Freddy and Dolly 
were there, and Bertie Parswell and Madge and 
Freddy’s sister Flossie, and one or two others. Mrs. 
Hamilton provided tea and cakes first, and then in 
a dark room commenced the wonderful show ; 
Freddy and Madge together, Dolly and Flossie 
together, Bertie Parswell engaged with a little cousin 
of Hamilton’s called Lucy Wise, with her hair in 
a long brown plait and her blue eyes generally dis- 
creetly lowered. There were no grown-ups present, 
and Georgie Hamilton worked the lantern himself 
and told his guests the fearful and wonderful story 
of the slides. 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen,’ said he. ‘ You see 
before you a man of mystery, he is alone on a wild 
sea at night. No one knows what is his name or 
where he came from or where he is going to.’ 

Groans of wonder came forth from the audience. 
COMER hivl’= Ohhh ilk 

‘He has lost his memory, Hamilton went on. 
‘ His head and his body are bruised. . He does not 
know who he is, and the name of the tailors where 
he bought his clothes is missing from his coat. 
Now I show you a lady in Venice, who as you see 
is very beautiful. She is sitting in a gondola dream- 
ing of the man she loves. And whilst she is dream- 
ing others are killing themselves for her sake. In 
the pale light of dawn two of her lovers have 
borrowed suits of armour from the castle where she 
lives and are fighting it out. But possibly she cares 
no more for one than for the other.’ 

There was a pause and an agreeable buzz of 
conversation. 

‘ Now, said Hamilton, ‘ you see the winner with 
his visor down.’ 
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And he put in the slide of the German Emperor 
in his double-eagle helmet. 

“Is it possible she ‘ 

But the picture had come out upside down. 
Hamilton hurriedly withdrew it amid shouts of 
mirth. 

‘Is it possible she cares more for him—or that 
she is dreaming about him ?’ 

‘No,’ cried Bertie Parswell with conviction. 
‘ Show us the other fellow.’ 

But Hamilton did not regard the interruption. 

‘ Let us now return to that unfortunate man who 
is on the sea without a memory. He is cast away 
on a desert shore. Providence was not prepared to 
have him die forgotten and unknown. So after 
tossing for weary nights and days he was at last 
flung upon dry land. 

‘Here he came ashore and would have perished 
of hunger, but the monkeys in the palm-trees threw 
cocoa-nuts at him, and he broke them and drank the 
milk and ate the nut and was greatly refreshed. 
Hardly, however, had he made his first meal of this 
kind when he was confronted by a hideous savage 
carrying a spear.’ 

The little audience was thrilled, and Georgie 
hunted for the next slide without interruption. 

‘ But to return to the lady in the gondola. Next 
day after the duel she decided to visit her godmother 
to ask advice. You see she is not nearly so fashion- 
ably dressed as the young lady; she wears a red 
woollen jersey; she has a plain face. But really she 
has a very good character. She says that it is not 
necessary for the young lady to marry the winner 
of the duel, and she hints that perhaps there has 
been foul play somewhere. She will send her son 
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to find out. Her son, as you see, is a soldier. He 
is not wearing khaki, which means that it all hap- 
pened before the war, perhaps a long time ago. 
He set out to find the man who lost the duel. He 
came to the house of the winner, and hearing a 
terrible noise inside he put his eye to the keyhole 
of the front door to see what it was.’ 

Hamilton then exhibited the unintelligible pic- 
ture. 

‘ What he saw,’ said he, ‘ was not very clear, but 
it froze the marrow in his bones, it made his face 
turn terribly pale, it made his teeth chatter, it made 
his moustache curl with fear, and he decided to go 
straight home and report to his mother. 

‘ But what of the unfortunate man whom we left 
with the savage? Perhaps by now he has been 
killed and cooked, and someone is waiting for him 
to be served for dinner.’ 

Bertie Parswell smacked his lips with joyous 
apprehension. 

Madge tittered. So did Dolly. 

Hamilton paused without a picture in his lantern, 
and with only the white light showing he went on: 

I om gore © lai you intoza secret. That 
savage is only a slave, somebody’s slave. He dare 
not kill any one unless he is ordered to do so. This 
island where the unfortunate man has been cast 
away is to the south of Japan, and the savage is the 
slave of a very beautiful and dangerous Japanese 
lady—a princess. The savage brings the ship- 
wrecked man to her, and she demands that he for- 
sake everything in the world and marry her. 

‘See, here she is. The shipwrecked man is 
dazed and makes no reply. Something seems to 
say to him, “ No, no, no, no,” but he cannot make 
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the words and only shakes his head. This makes 
the princess very angry. ‘‘ Bring Bruin here,” says 
she in an imperious voice. And the savage with 
the spear bows low and then goes out into the jungle 
to obey her. 

‘And a terrible bear came in on his hind legs 
and, lifting a bludgeon which he held in his hand, 
he dealt the unfortunate man a heavy blow on the 
skull which brought him to the ground. 

‘ But the young lady in the gondola was much 
annoyed with the soldier when she heard his story, 
and at once went for a policeman. Here you see 
the Bobby at work.’ 

Hamilton showed the policeman drinking the 
glass of beer, and all the children laughed. 

‘He promised to solve the mystery, and dis- 
guised himself as an old woman and took a room 
next door to the man who won the duel, and pre- 
tended he was very ill. As the bed commanded a 
view of the street and also of one of the windows of 
the house next door, this was very useful. Here 
you see him lying in bed.’ 

More mirth. 

‘Now [ll tell you what the policeman saw. 
First a boy tried to look in at the front door, and a 
big dog rushed out and bit a hole in his trousers. 
You see. Oh, how he cried! It was his Sunday 
trousers too. Then the policeman saw a strange 
visitor. A barrel-organ came playing, and a fellow 
was dancing with it, made up to look like the Prince 
of Wales. He took a good look round him, and 
when he saw there was nobody in the street he 
darted into the house. A few minutes later he 
came out with a heavy sack of money which he put 
inside the barrel-organ, which was hollow, and he 
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went off with his mate and the organ at a great 
lick. Next there arrived at the house a man like 
a Russian with a cart drawn by three horses, and 
he went into the house and brought out a case the 
size of a coffin, put it in the cart and set off with 
the three horses as fast as he could. And the 
policeman got up from his bed and changed his 
clothes and set off for the police-station to report. 

‘ Meanwhile the shipwrecked man is lying in a 
fever and sees terrible figures in his delirium. See 
here, a red goblin with green head, terrible, terrify- 
ing; and now look, a serpent staring out of an apple 
tree. He is terribly unhappy. But the Japanese 
princess has no mercy and threatens him always with 
death. One night she told him that he would be 
thrown to the wolves if he did not quickly change 
his mind, and she brought the wolves out of the 
forest and made them walk in front of him, just to 
terrify him. 

‘But when the lady in the gondola heard of the 
Russian driving away with the large box like a 
coffin she guessed at once that the box contained 
the body of the man she loved, the other man who 
had been done to death in the duel. But she made 
a mistake in thinking him dead. The Russian 
carried him in this box right out of the country into 
the North, and left him with an Eskimo, charging 
him to make him look after his reindeer-herds. 

‘ Here you see the Eskimo. Although he looks 
pretty fierce he was a kind-hearted man and soon 
took pity on the unfortunate stranger. The Russian 
rode away home to share in the money which had 
been paid for the wicked deed. The unfortunate 
lover remained and looked after the reindeer for the 
Eskimo. As he was very thin the Eskimo fed him 
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on great pieces of blubber. The Eskimo then asked 
him many questions but could get no answers. The 
unfortunate man’s mind was a blur. Here follows 
a picture of his mind.’ 

And Georgie put the unintelligible slide into the 
lantern, wrong side up. ‘The effect was greeted by 
derisive shouts. 

‘I say,’ said Fred, ‘perhaps the Eskimo didn’t 
speak the same language.’ 

Hamilton’s face was perfectly solemn. ‘ He prob- 
ably made signs to him,’ said he. 

‘Why was his mind a blur ?’ asked Madge. 

‘I’m coming to that. The Eskimo examined his 
skull and found a large swelling in it, size of a hen’s 
egg, caused probably by a blow with a bar of iron.’ 

‘Who did that ?’ asked Bertie. 

‘Well,’ said Hamilton, ‘the lady in the gon- 
dola traced the organ grinder who had received the 
money, and found he was no one else but the 
brother of the Russian who had taken her lover 
away in the box. And she paid him double, and he 
promised that when the Russian came back with his 
three horses he’d drive her to the spot to which her 
lover had been kidnapped. 

‘But I must return to the unfortunate ship- 
wrecked man whom the Japanese princess has treated 
so badly. The blow which the bear dealt him with 
the bludgeon proved a blessing in disguise. For 
after he had lain in a fever for some days the swelling 
on his head began to go down and his memory 
began to come back to him—slowly, very slowly. 
Perhaps you will laugh when I show you the first 
thing he remembered. It was like this: the prin- 
cess’s cat had four kittens and was very proud of 
them, and took them about with her showing them 
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off to everybody, and one morning she came into 
the tent of the shipwrecked man. And as she 
walked past him his eyes slowly opened and he said 
to himself—Cats. He had remembered what they 
were called. Look! 

‘ And then everything came back to him, and he 
remembered that kind-hearted Eskimo and how he 
had put him on a returning sealer, and how the 
sealer had gone on the rocks and all hands been lost 
except him.’ 

‘Say, Hamilton, what’s a sealer ?’ asked Dolly. 

“A ship that goes seal-hunting in the Arctic 
Ocean,’ answered Hamilton promptly. ‘ Well, he 
remembered it all. And then to return to the lady 
of the gondola,’ he added, with a knowing smile. 
“She got them all together, the soldier, the Russian, 
the organ-grinder, the winner of the duel—’ 

Hamilton poked the slides in rapidly a second 
time. 

‘—and made a relief party. ‘They heard of 
the wreck of the sealer, but they rowed to all the 
islands near the rocks where the ship went down, 
and they made the winner of the duel row them—’ 

‘ Hurrah for that!’ cried the children. 

“and they arrived just in time to save the 
unfortunate man from the wolves. For he was more 
than ever determined now that he had recovered his 
memory not to wed this cruel Japanese princess. 

‘ And when the lady of the gondola and he met— 
their joy was indescribable. Look !’ 

And Hamilton put the unintelligible slide in 
wrong side to the lens. 

‘ Indescribable, yes, and the wicked one repented, 
and even the Japanese princess was very gracious, 


and they all lived happily ever afterwards. End.’ 


XV 
MOTHER KNEELS 


Wutn Fred and Flossie got home from Hamilton’s 
entertainment they felt the usual strong contrast of 
their own bright life as children with the dullness 
of the grown-up world. An oil-stove had been 
left burning at tea-time—the flame had risen and 
cast smuts on everything in the kitchen and on all 
the school-books lying on the parlour table. An 
oil-lamp with unevenly trimmed wick was burning 
on the blink. ‘There was a complete but disturbed 
silence. 

The two children had come in by the back door 
which was always open, and Flossie ran to the 
smoking ‘ Beatrice’ with a little scream, and Fred 
pinched his nose to keep the smoke out and cried, 
‘ Oh lor !—that blinking oil-stove again.’ 

They went to the hall-stand to see if Father’s hat 
was there, and gleefully recognised that he was out, 
and then sought out Mother to tell her the wonderful 
story of the man of mystery and the lady of the 
gondola. But Mother was moping in her bed- 
room. She had undressed little Alice and put 
her to bed, and now with her head on the pillow 
was having a good long silent weep. And seeing 
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that she was inthat state the children left her and 
returned to the sooty kitchen to have some bread 
and jam. A 

Fred cut the bread, each spread their own and 
spread it thick, good red fruity mixed jam from a 
seven-pound pot from the Jubilee Stores, and they 
sat on the kitchen table and clicked their heels and 
munched and gossiped and spread on more jam and 
still gossiped. And then they did their homework, 
and Mother raised her voice and moaned in the 
bedroom. That was very unpleasant. 

Still, there was much work to be done. The 
entertainment was over before seven, but the ‘ seeing 
home’ had made it late. Flossie and Fred had no 
time for Mother, even though she moaned. But 
the sound, as of a banshee, preyed on their minds. 
It was also a little disturbing that Mother did not 
come down and make the usual cup of cocoa at ten. 
But they cut themselves two more substantial slices 
of bread and jam and worked on, and Mother got 
quiet and the children finished their lessons and 
went to their beds—to kick the bed-clothes for a 
little and then sleep. Not much troubled their 
minds, they even forgot their prayers, they slept 
like angels. And hours passed. 

Then came a disturbance,—a blundering of 
heavy boots on the stairs and a loud familiar voice. 
Both awoke and were startled. But it was all right. 
’Twas only Father returning from the Conserva- 
tive club in a jolly mood. He had got hold of 
the kitchen lamp which Fred and Flossie had left 
burning and was lighting himself to bed. ‘J may 
be crazy,’ he cried in a falsetto voice, ‘ but I love you.’ 
And then again, as if trying to recollect the words of 
the song— I may be sha-dy, but I love you? And 
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he missed a step on the stairs and poured the white 
globe into a hundred pieces. 

Fred jumped out of bed. 

‘All right, my boy, come when you’re wanted, 
not before,’ rapped out Father, and Fred in his 
skimpy nightdress stood facing him as he steadied 
himself with one hand on the stair-rail. 

His father’s face was unusually red, his eyes 
were half-shut, his body looked fatter and more 
unwieldy. 

‘Goon !’ he cried angrily. ‘ Back to your bed. 
Don’t stand staring like a white goose. It’s only 
the shade of the lamp slipped off.’ 

And so saying he continued his progress upward, 
and Fred flitted back to his room. But hardly had 
he disappeared when Mother came on the scene, 
Mother in a different mood, with her tears dried up, 
very angry and fighting. She took the lamp from 
Father and lighted him to his room, and shut the 
door and commenced an earnest conversation with 
him, which muttered and threatened and was un- 
intelligible. Occasionally Flossie and Fred raised 
their heads and tried to make out what was being 
said, but could not get hold of it, and therefore 
relapsed into slumber. Hours passed. The children 
slept, and then once more disturbance. 

The same heavy blundering steps, now going 
downward, without the aid of a lamp, and a loud 
harsh voice shouting back—‘I’m going. PIL not 
stand it. Blowed if I will. No man would stand 
Ha dia eona 

And the front door slammed upon his words. 
Father had left home. 

That was the beginning of a very trying time in 
the Masters’ home. It was proving to be loveless. 
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Mrs. Masters was ceasing to be interesting to her 
husband. She reminded him of his less successful 
past, his days of struggle. -- Her face had no piquancy. 
There was no ‘go’ in her. He knew all she had to 
say on any subject. And he got his own personal 
happiness at his club, in the public-houses, in the 
office selling coal, at the race-meet, talking to his 
cronies, exchanging cheek with barmaids and lively 
girls, Outside his home Henry Masters grew 
bigger, jollier, cleverer. Inside his home he was as 
dull and sulky as his wedding furniture. Besides, 
there was one special girl in the case, that un- 
principled Flo, who did not mind being treated by 
a married man. She was making this coal- 
merchant’s life worth while. Yes, she was making 
it hell too. 

No doubt old Masters sobered up a bit in the 
dawn as he ate a stale rice-cake and quaffed hot bad 
coffee at the Station Road coffee stall. For he came 
slinking back home for a wash anda shave. Before 
Flossie and Fred started off for school they saw him, 
old-looking, grey-faced, and miserable, and not 
ready to say anything to them, either in greeting or 
in scolding. 

But the strife went on. Every night was much 
the same—drunkenness and high words and Mother 
moaning, and at last Mr. Masters went away and 
stayed three whole days — days of consternation, 
days of astonishment, days of frenzied weeping and 
anger. The ceiling fell down in the drawing-room 
one of these days and remained down. ‘There had 
been heavy rain and a gutter had got choked with 
old leaves. The damp had got into the walls and 
loosened the plaster. Fred tore a strip of wall-paper 
off the main drawing-room wall, three yards of birds 
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of paradise with scarlet wings. But Mrs. Masters 
was too much upset by her husband’s absence and 
did not even send a note to the landlord. Instead 
she dressed herself up in her best. She made a 
perfect toilet and put on a rarely worn wonderful 
hat and ordered a cab and went out. 

_ For one scared moment, Flossie, who was in at 
the time, thought that Mother was going to dis- 
appear also. But a reassuring smile out of a stern 
face told her there would be a return. And Mrs. 
Masters, in a four-wheeler, rolled away from May 
Villas, and along Magenta Avenue and down 
Frederick Road to the station bridge and the offices 
of the West Derbyshire Coal Company, and she put a 
great fear into her husband and brought him home. 

Fred was greatly surprised when, coming in from 
school, he heard his Father’s voice that evening. 
Father and Mother were in the dilapidated drawing- 
room. ‘They had gone in to look at the damage, 
but the fire of their quarrel had broken out afresh 
whilst looking at the ruin, and Father was saying— 

‘ You’ve no right to come to my office.’ 

“I’ve every right to come if I need it,’ said 
Mother. 

‘Its blackmail,’ said Father. 

“I don’t care what it is,’ said Mother. 

And so it went on. 

But Mr. Masters preferred to be at home, and 
sent to the lodging-house in Erskine Road, where 
he had hired a room and paid for three days, and 
brought home his linen and his brushes. And there 
were some quieter days. 

But next week out broke the quarrel once more. 
Recommenced the late drunken returns and the 
absurd after-midnight conversations, and the moan- 
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ings and high words and threats to go away. And 
again old Masters bolted. 

He left this time soberly, after dinner, with a 
carefully packed suit-case, and said very quietly 
he would not return. There was real calculated 
intention to go written in his face, and Mrs. Masters 
believed that she had indeed at that moment lost her 
husband. She kept quiet and polite till he had left 
the door and gone from the front-door steps, and 
then gave way to a paroxysm of grief. She cried 
till playful little Alice, running about on the floor, 
cried too. She cried so that the neighbours heard. 
And they, of course, knew all about the Masters’ 
family quarrels—knew more than the Masters did 
themselves. She made Flossie weep by her crying, 
and only did not reduce Fred to tears because he had 
that evening such a heap of work to do. 

Still Mother wept, and wept all night long and 
all next day, and on the evening of the third day 
when Fred came home she got him apart in a room 
by himself, her bedroom, and locked the door, 
and then to his dismay got down on her knees in 
front of him and asked him to judge who was in 
the right, his father or she. 

It was a terrible moment for the boy. Acid 
instead of blood went through his veins for a 
moment. He looked at his mother’s demented, 
tear-furrowed face and her greying hair, and at her 
limp wet hands that fondled his. And it gave 
him pain. Years passed in a moment in his little 
soul. He suddenly was older, much older, than 
he had ever been before. 

‘You must not kneel to me,’ he said intensely, 
and yet very sweetly and kindly, and moved to get 
free from the embarrassing position. 
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and clung to him. 

But then there was a diversion, a hurried 
knocking at the door and the sound of a big voice 
calling, a familiar voice and yet unfamiliar—call- 
ing Mrs. Masters by her Christian name, indeed 
shouting with something that seemed strangely like 
happiness. 

It was quite irrelevant. But Mother jumped 
from her kneeling position as if ashamed of herself, 
mopped at her eyes with her handkerchief, and 
dashed to pour water into the hand-basin to wash 
her face. 

Fred was changed to stone. He stood staring 
at his mother like some study in marble. And the 
voice he did not recognise was bellowing from 
below : 

‘ Maggie, Maggie; ah, so this is Flossie—my, 
what a grown girl, and where’s that young rascal. 
Fred? 

‘It’s your Uncle Frederick come back,’ cried 
Mother in a stage whisper. ‘ Run down, Freddy, 
and say lIl be down too in a minute; say I’m 
doing my hair.’ 

But Mrs. Masters hardly waited for that ; she 
` followed rapidly down the old wooden stairs and 
flung into the parlour. Suddenly, almost incom- 
prehensibly, everything was changed. 

“Oh, Fred!’ cried she, suddenly exhilarated, 
and her tears evaporated like ether. 

They kissed. 

‘Oh, what a surprise !’ she gasped. ‘ Freddy, 
don’t you remember him? This is your Uncle 
Frederick.’ 

Fred looked up at him hesitatingly. 
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‘ Course he don’t remember,’ said Uncle. ‘But 
Pd ’a known him. And Flossie ; ain’t she a fine 
girl! She opened the door to me. And where’s 
Alice? I haven’t seen her yet. They’ve both 
come since I went away. And Henry?’ 

Mrs. Masters froze. l 

‘ He’s out,’ said she, and her brother guessed - 
something was the matter between his sister and 
her husband. But he did not mind. He was not 
eager to see Henry Masters again except to show 
that he had made good. 

He hesitated thoughtfully, and then brightened 
with an all-conquering smile. ‘Well,’ said he, 
“here weare. Ain’titgood? Home! And pots 
of money. Yes, found gold on my ranch out West 
and I got ten thousand dollars down and more to 
come. Never had a thousand all at once before, 
far less ten thousand. So I laid aside a couple of 
thousand for a trip home and banked the rest, 
and here I am !’ 

‘Well I never !’ cried his sister. ‘ Who would 
have thought it. Isn’t that fine !’ 

‘Got a room for me?’ asked Uncle. ‘ Yes? 
Then we'll all have a good time. First rate |’ 

And Flossie and Alice looked up wonderingly 
at the sunburnt, spare, yet burly-looking man who 
seemed so full of happiness. And he stooped and 


kissed them in turn. 


XVI 
UNCLE FREDERICK 


So a cow-boy uncle intervened in drab Under- 
London, a West-wind Freddy of which the children’s 
poem speaks. It made a great difference in one 
home. It put a tonic quality into the atmosphere 
which at once saved the mother from hysteria and 
braced the children as with new hopes. 

Christmas was nearing. The first thrills of it 
were sounding in shop windows, now being trimmed 
with artificial holly-leaves and berries even brighter 
than life. Snow-powdered and benign, old Father 
Santa Claus was being raised in the large High 
Street emporiums. Boys and girls—chiefly boys— 
were practising carols and singing them on door- 
steps. Both Bobby and Fred earned a shilling or 
so singing lugubriously cheerful duets on door- 
steps— 

God bless the master of this house 
And the mistress too. 


Mrs. Masters cheered up sufficiently to buy all 
the ingredients for the Christmas puddings, and 
one Saturday night Flossie and Freddy and Uncle 
Fred, and even for a short while little Alice, co- 
operated in that wonderful family joy of stoning 
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raisins, rubbing crusts together to make bread- 
crumbs, and chopping candied peel to finest 
particles. 2 

Uncle Fred, with his sleeves turned up, had a 
huge basin of raisins in front of him, and stoned 
and ate and dipped his fingers into a bowl of water, 
and yarned. 

“Ye see,’ said he, ‘when I firs’ went out I’d 
no idea what I’d like to do. I wasn’t a farmer’s 
boy. But then I didn’t want to sit in an office 
keepin’ a stool warm. But my han’s was sorf. I 
took a job in New York cleanin’ the roads at firs’. 
You'd ’a bin surprised to see my ’ands. By golly, 
it come hard. Then I meta guy d been out West 
and didn’t like it, said it was all raw out there. 
All right if you liked ’andlin’ cattle, ridin’ ’orses, 
but no civilisation. He’d come back to New York 
for civilisation and had started a shoe-shine parlour 
there — offered me a job shinin’ shoes. But I 
remembered time I ’ad at Lowestof’ ’fore you got 
married, Maggie, when I minded Joe Ferrie’s 
’orses and learned to ride. I ’ad an idea I liked 
horses and so I set off to work my way West. 
That was easy, what with freight trains and free 
rides with labourin’ gangs. Inside of a month 
after I got to New York I was in Wyoming and 
mixed up in a war.’ i 

‘A war, Uncle?’ queried Fred, lifting his face 
from the candied peel over which it was bowed. 
‘ Were you a soldier ?’ 

‘Why, yes, Fred, somethin’ very like it. I got 
taken on as a hand by Rivers Brothers, a big cattle- 
raising partnership, and the firs’ thing I knew 
was we were mixed up in a feud with the farmers. 
If there’s one thing the cow-punchers don’t like 
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it’s farmers’ wire. It keeps encroachin’, encroachin’ 
on the open range.’ 

‘ Now that’s all very well,’ said Mother cheerily, 
‘but what’s open range, what’s that mean ?’ 

‘Why, Maggie, that’s just open country, free 
pasture ; there used to be thousands of miles of it 
in the West. You used to be able to ride right 
on fer months an’ never meet a bit o’ wire all the 
way. Then the pioneers came and fenced off 
little ranches, and gradually began coopin’ the 
horsemen up. ‘That’s how the feud began ‘in 
Wyoming: the cow-boys pullin’ down the barbed 
wire and then the farmers firin’ on us. I learned 
to shoot in the saddle—and I darn near got shot 
myself. The farmers got the law on us, and down 
came the United States Cavalry on us an’ shot us 
all up, and we flew for our lives. Rivers Bros. 
took their cattle to Arizona an’ didn’t see much 
more of the farmers. Though we soon came up 
against the sheep-men who were destroying all our 
pastures, cropping ’em down to the root and so 
starving our horses and cows who could not graze 
so close. 

‘Then I made a partnership with my friend 
Shorty, and we went to California and took up 
land, partly for farming and partly raising cattle. 
It’s very rich country, I can tell you, finest on 
God’s earth. We were making good long before 
we discovered gold there. We'd paid off our debt 
upon it and were making a living profit. In fact, 
Shorty got married on the strength of it last year.’ 

‘ I suppose you'll be getting married now, come 
home to find a girl, eh?’ laughed Mother, who 
was vigorously kneading the first portion of the 
Christmas pudding in a large bread-pan. 
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‘Oh, pshaw, come on, if you ain’t trying to kid 
poor old Uncle Fred. Wasn’t I bitten that way 
before I left Under-London, and a nice stew I 
made of it. No, Uncle Frederick’s come home just 
to look at it all again—and not to hunt for no girl.’ 

Grammar, it will be observed, was not one of 
Uncle’s strong points. His nephew was not a 
little troubled by these double negatives, but he 
said nothing. Uncle Fred was allowed to continue 
his story. 

‘ You see, a little red ravine runs through our 
ranch ; a stream runs through to the Sacramento 
River. I thought of diverting it one day, started 
to work with pick and shovel—and struck gold. 
I wouldn’t work it, no, that’s not my style. Shorty 
wanted to, but I says “ No, we can get others to 
do the work and take the risk. What we want is 
a capitalist to buy us out.” We did mine a little 
of the gold, for sheer curiosity ; and my, didn’t it 
make us mad, didn’t it make us greedy and blood- 
thirsty and quarrelsome ! I ’ad a terrible quarrel 
with Shorty over the division of spoils, and then I 
come back to what I said at first—‘‘ Let’s get a 
price for half of it and put the money when we get 
it into stock and land, buy more stock and more 
land.” ‘That’s what we decided on. We got ten 
thousand on account of the sale and lots more to 
come, and Shorty and I agrees, before buyin’ more 
land and extendin’ the business, to take a look 
round. That’s how I come to look in on you folks 
so unexpectedly.’ 

‘ Well, that’s fine,’ said Maggie Masters, and 
sighed. ‘If only Henry were able to hear it from 
your lips. I always said you’d make a good sort 
of life. I always stood up for you, Fred.’ 

U 
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‘And Henry didn’t think I’d come to much, 
eh? Once a bad un, always a bad un. That’s 
the idea over here. Well, I don’t blame ‘im. 
There are lots of English over there, some of them 
nobs too, remitt’nce men, they call ’em, cause they 
gets a remittance regularly from home. They’re 
paid to keep away from the ole country, lest they 
should bring disgrace on their families. ’Struth, 
I swear.’ 

‘ Seems a shame, doesn’t it ?’ said Maggie. 

The children had no part in this talk. But ° 
they took it all in, silent as they were, absorbed in 
pudding work. 

‘Lots of lords’ sons out there, and some as 
pretends to be lords. The Yankees out West 
think all Britishers must be lords. You wouldn’t 
think it, but my nickname out there is Dook Fisher.’ 

And Uncle crackled into laughter in which all 
the children took part, Mother smiling indulgently 
also. 

It was curious how little the pain of her separation 
from her husband was visible. It was as if the 
presence of her brother had worked a miracle. A 
gloomy slide had been taken out of life’s magic- 
lantern and a bright one put in its place. Any one 
looking in upon the scene in the kitchen would 
have sworn no shadow could lurk there, nothing 
but happiness. 

Indeed, a great change had been wrought, 
though not a complete one. 

When the children are banished Maggie Masters’ 
face changes. For she and her brother have a 
serious problem to solve and many cares to talk out. 
There comes a point in the preparation of the 
pudding when Flossie and Fred can be sent to bed, 
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and they go, though with many protests and a final 
whirlwind of mirth round about their uncle. He 
is clearly a more popular figure than Father could 
ever be. 

Freddy was so insistent on being allowed to 
remain up that Mother discovered an errand for 
him to make, and sent him to the fried-fish shop for 
sixpennyworth of fish. In those days that meant 
seven pieces of fish. Fred bounded up Millicent 
Road to the corner of Horner’s Alley, where steamed 
- out into the night air the exhalations of frizzling fish 
and the fumes of burning batter at Bob Smith’s 
fried-fish shop. He pelted through the crowd of 
customers, got his fish, peppered and salted the 
bagful from the huge sprinklers on the counter, and 
then ran home, holding the hot bag in both hands. 

There was a piece for him and a piece for Flossie 
and a slice of bread each, but they must take it 
upstairs ; Mother had something she wanted to talk 
over with Uncle alone. 

That something was none other than the case of 
Henry her husband and the other woman. 

‘You know, Maggie,’ said her brother, when 
the children were at last banished, ‘ you were not 
told the whole story when I had to leave home ten 
years ago. It might have helped you if you had. 
I don’t know. Perhaps not. Fact is, I didn’t go 
entirely on account of the money trouble. There 
was a woman in the case.’ 

‘Was there, Fred? Well now, I often wondered,’ 
said Mrs. Masters. 

She had settled down by the fireside and the table 
to a pleasant supper and a regular talk. It was a 
treat to her even to discuss sorrows. 

‘Yes, I made a fool of myself over a girl.’ 
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‘ Was she single ?’ 

‘Oh yes, very much single; single still, I believe. 
And she led mea pretty dance. I spent my money 
on her. Thats how I got into a bad way. It was 
not all betting and gambling, as Henry putit. He 
knew all about it. I was just off my head about a 
red-headed girl. And she led me on.’ 

‘Why do you blame her ?’ asked Mrs. Masters. 
‘I say, Fred, don’t you care for her still? Not a 
teeny-weeny bit ?’ 

Mrs. Masters was clearly intrigued by her 
brother’s love affair, and saw it at once in a romantic 
light. 

She laughed gaily. 

‘You can’t deceive me! I know what you’ve 
come back for, Fred,’ she cried. “ You’ve made 
your pile; now you’re come home to fetch the gurl, 
marry her and take her to your gold-mine. She 
has golden hair too. Why, Fred, I bet she’s 
lucky.’ 

Fred would not share in this excitement. He 
wrinkled his sunburnt brows, lifted his fish to his 
mouth and picked the long bone of its white flesh, 
put it down again, looked deliberately at his sister, 
and inquired meaningly— 

‘Don’t you know the name of that red-headed 
girl over whom I lost my head ?’ 

Mrs. Masters grasped something of a threat and 
a mystery in the way he spoke. 

‘Why, [ll tell you,’ said Uncle Fred. ‘ That 
girl was none other than Flo Edwards herself.’ 

Mrs. Masters gasped. Her face seemed to fade 
visibly away. She put down her fork. She re- 
mained speechless. 

‘But .. . yesterday. . . when I told you of 
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the anonymous letter and that woman’s name,’ she 
cried atlast. ‘ Why did you say nothing? Why?’ 

Fred stroked his thumb with his forefinger and 
deliberated. 

‘I didn’t tell you, Maggie, because. it was a 
shock to me. It let Henry down terribly in my 
estimation. I wanted to think about it. Perhaps 
we are wrong. After all, he may not have gone off 
with Flo. I don’t think she’d let herself be gone 
off with except by a rich man, and Henry is not that. 
We must think about it, work it out in our minds, 
and then act. Whatever it is, I’ll bring old Henry 
back.’ 

‘ You don’t think it serious with him ?’ asked 
Maggie Masters anxiously. 

“Not a bit,’ said Fred Fisher, and perhaps he 
meant what he said, though he believed he was 
lying in order to give his sister peace of mind. 

‘ Not a bit,’ he repeated. ‘Flo Edwards is not 
over-respectable. Fact is, Maggie, she’s a barmaid. 
Lots of men have lost their hearts to her—and their 
money. That’s the worst side of it, the money.’ 

Mrs. Masters was shocked—and also a little 
comforted, and then later, vexed and humiliated 
and then angry and then comforted again. In 
short, she spent half the night sleepless, turning 
over and over in her mind what her brother had 
told her. 

Next day with its routine and the noise of the 
children and the presence of her brother always at 
hand did much to smooth and ease her troubled mind. 

It was the end of term for the children. Fred 
worked very heartily at school, and so did Flossie, 
and both got prizes. Fred even got two; a special 
exception to the ‘One boy one prize’ rule being 
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made in his favour. At Flossie’s prize-giving Mr. 
Masters did not turn up, but at Freddy’s he occupied 
a seat far away from his family and unseen by them. 
He had refused to come back to his wife, but he was 
proud of his boy’s success. Uncle Fred and Flossie 
and Mrs. Masters and little Alice were, however, 
all there, and listened to the speeches and the singing, 
and watched Fred with throbs of joy and pride and 
pleasure and anxiety. Wouldn’t he do something 
wrong? Wouldn’t he forget to bow to Lady Loch 
Lomond, who was giving away the prizes? Or 
that beautiful new pink bow would fall from his 
Eton collar. What a job it had been fastening it, 
and then it would go to one side. ‘ Frederick 
Masters—first in general subjects, first in form— 
an excellent record’; two thousand pairs of eyes are 
on him. There he is, he can’t get by the other boys’ 
knees ; how he’s blushing! Here he comes, give him 
a good clap. Uncle Fred clapped like a platoon as 
young Fred his nephew plunked down the stage 
steps and advanced to the lady to take the gilt-edged 
volumes which she held. She leaned graciously 
down to him over the banks of flowers which had 
been presented to her, and, seeing Fred’s face, she 
remembered him. 

‘Why, you helped us to win the election. J 
remember you,’ said she, and she turned to her 
rubicund, dozing husband. ‘ George—that’s the 
boy who told us we were going to win—on the 
election day.’ 

‘ Well, I’m blessed,’ said he. ‘ And top of his 
class too. Smart fellow !’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lady Loch Lomond gushingly. 
‘Isn’t that splendid ! We both wish you a very 
happy Christmas, and more, more success always.’ 
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was speechless, and was glad to get off, stumping 
happily and excitedly back to his seat. 

‘ Gee, but these are fine books !’ cried Uncle Fred 
when all got home. ‘You must be no. end of a 
scholar, and every one’s no end proud of you to-day.’ 

‘ I say, that boy’s great,’ said he to his sister when 
the children had gone to bed. ‘ He’s got real stuff 
in him. What ye goin’ to make of him? I’ve 
been kind o’ watchin’ him ever since I came back. 
He’s got grit. You can tell by his eyes, real grit. 
He’s no gaby. My, Id like to have him for a year 
on the ranch.’ 

‘That would be lovely,’ said Maggie Masters. 
“Only, I couldn’t bear to part with him.’ 

She made a wry face and added confidentially— 

‘Especially with his father away from home. 
It may sound funny, but he’ll be a bit of protection 
to me.’ 

‘ Yes yes, I guess that’s right,’ cried the brother. 
‘ But you know you might do worse than all come 
out. Christ! there’s more room in Texas or 
California than in Under-London !’ 

And when brother and sister retired for that 
night both slept on dreams of Texas and California. 

Christmas was a happy day, even with Father 
away. There was a film on Mrs. Masters’ eyes, 
but her breezy brother never let it come to tears. 
Formerly at Christmas the Masters had had a potted 
Christmas-tree some two feet six in height; this 
year it was fully six feet and nearly touched the 
new white ceiling in the drawing-room when it was 
put up. It was a bedizened pyramid of toys and 
fairy-lights. ‘Some Christmas-tree !’ cried Uncle, 
admiring his own handiwork when the decorations 
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were done. And even Madge and Bertie Parswell 
were impressed, when some days later they were 
invited to tea for a children’s party. And on 
Christmas Eve, late, late in the night, when even the 
watchful had fallen asleep, Uncle dressed himself 
up like one of the Wise Men of the East, and, laden 
with a great sack of presents, crammed the children’s 
stockings till they bulked big and were heavy and 
misshapen and strange, and as all the children slept 
he rang a little silver bell as he was going out of the . 
door, so that they should waken and see him in his 
long white beard and crimson-and-gold dressing- 
gown that looked indeed like Father Christmas’s 
own royal robe. Alice was thus confirmed in 
the ancient but dying superstition of Santa Claus, 
and even the other two were startled. Then the 
Christmas table was generously stocked. Uncle 
Fred had seen his sister “ making out the list’ for 
the greengrocer—one pound of almond nuts, one 
pound of walnuts, etc., and he went round privily 
and said to the surprised Mrs. Crodgers, * Look 
here, about that order of Mrs. Masters, make it 
fourteen pounds of almond nuts and fourteen pounds 
of walnuts, ten pounds of figs, dates, preserved plums, 
Brazil nuts. Send round half a dozen cocoa-nuts, 
five dozen oranges—got a crate of them? that’s 
right, send a crate, and a good-sized box of pippins, 
nice and rosy, that’s the style—and I say, don’t 
forget to put in mistletoe |’ 

Only at the last did Mrs. Crodgers smile, sur- 
mising most truly that Uncle Fred was not a married 
man, and not so truly, that he had found a young 
lady whom he would beguile with all these nuts and 
kiss her under the mistletoe. And Uncle Fred paid 
cash down for all, and as an after-thought sent 
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another half-crown for a big bottle of ginger 
wine. 

And the presents which he bought were sub- 
stantial. Fred received a ‘ Daisy’ air-gun, Flossie 
a toboggan with silver bells, and little Alice got a 
red-walled, white-windowed, black-chimneyed, four- 
storied doll’s-house. It was rather pathetic—on 
Christmas morning, with the snow blobbing on to 
everything, on windows, pavements, and on the 
jolly postman too, there came a hamper from 
Father, with an iced cake and mince-pies, and a silk 
scarf for Fred and an album for Flossie and a doll 
for the little one. And the mother went into a 
room apart and wept silent tears. How readily she 
would have forgiven her husband and have taken 
back all the hard names she had called him if he 
could have appeared at that moment. But Henry 
Masters could not come back in that way. Pride 
intervened—he could not face his brother-in-law. 
And also, what he had done held him. If he went 
back for Christmas he’d have to stay back home 
and begin the fight again. And then there was 
Flo Edwards and there was his freedom. He might 
eat his heart out—but he had chosen a bitter way, 
or rather, events and Under-London had betrayed 
him to a bitter way, and if it gave him stolen 
pleasures it provided also long secret sorrows and 
denied him the consolation he sometimes sought. 

Fred was deputed to call on his father, taking a 
letter and a slice of cake and a Christmas pudding, 
and he found his way to that pitiful boarding- 
establishment in Erskine Road. How curiously 
empty and strange were all the Under-London 
streets on Christmas morning—unwonted also the 
look of the houses. The roadways had not been 
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swept and the doorsteps had not been whitened; no 
one was at the windows or doors. It was as if the 
life of the people had gone far within and to the 
back—the kitchens and back-parlours and bedrooms. 

Mr. Masters was overjoyed to see his boy, and 
was painfully conscious of his own changed appear- 
ance in facing him. For he had shaved off his 
moustache, and he knew by long looks in the glass 
that his face had changed, now looking younger, or 
perhaps older, a little freer was it, a little more . 
severe. What had his lips looked like before he 
cut away their brown mask of hair? Not so firm 
surely, not so drawn. ‘There was pain in his face, 
and a sort of autumn frost. Fred certainly was 
disturbed, and stared uncannily at his father. 

‘ Well, Fred ; a merry Christmas, boy!’ said his 
father. ‘Come inside. That’s right; up to my 
room. How are you getting on? How’s Flossie 
and Alice? How’s your mother ?’ 

The father covered up his embarrassment with 
a rush of questions and a quick banter which put 
Fred rapidly at his ease. He tactfully omitted to 
tell Father what presents Uncle Fred had given him 
and his sisters, and he stressed instead the pleasure 
in the album and the doll and the handkerchief and 
the iced cake. 

‘ And your two prizes ?’ asked Father, changing 
the talk. ‘Were they good: what were they? 
I only saw them at a distance, you know.’ 

‘The Ingoldsby Legends and the Life of Nelson, 
said Freddy, flushing with pride. ‘Morocco binding 
with marbled papers inside,’ he added. < That’s my 
fourth prize. They do look fine all together.’ 

‘ And what did Lady Lomond say to you? 

* She thanked me.’ - 
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‘Thanked you. How’s that? For what?’ 

‘ For helping to win the election.’ 

“Noe! 

“You see,’ said Fred, ‘I met her on election 
day, when I was going round with the brake, and 
she remembered me.’ 

‘ Did she, now! That was clever of her. And 
what else did she say? She spoke to you quite a 
while.’ 

‘ She wished me success in life.’ 

Mr. Masters was immensely pleased, and even 
a tear seemed to be creeping into his eyes. ‘ And 
I bet she meant it, fine woman !’ he murmured. 
‘ Well, that’s just what you want, Freddy, success, 
real success, and it’s hard to get. I’m successful in 
a way, but it doesn’t amount to much. It’s not 
really worth while. If I had my life to start again 
I’d try to avoid the coal business. I'd like to be 
my own master, not just a servant of a company. 
’Struth, I’d like to get out of the town, live on the 
land. But you'll be going into the top class next 
year, wont you? And you'll finish school and 
come out into the world. What would you like to 
do then ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Freddy vacantly. 

‘Would you like to go to the University—or 
start earning your living ? I think, earn your living. 
It’s best to get a start early.’ 

pe esvasaidelred, 

‘Too much school and college dulls boys; that’s 
a fact. I’ve seen it. The ’Varsity man’s all right 
if he has money or influence. But if he’s got to 
start level with the rest of us he generally finds he’s 
lost three years, and he’s a bit soft, a bit of a fool, 
you know; has to earn hard knocks before he finds 
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his feet. Rowing, cricket, football, all the games, 
the ’Varsity drawl—they are all set-backs in life’s 
race, take you nowhere.’ 

Fred balanced in his mind whether he should 
say what was there, and then suddenly out it came. 
He heard himself saying it. 

‘Uncle Frederick thinks of taking me to his 
ranch for a year.’ 

Fred knew that he had made a bad remark. 

Mr. Masters was speechless. : 

He bit his lip, he champed, his eyes rolled. 
Then suddenly he stood up. 

‘It’s nothing to do with him,’ he growled. 
‘ You’re my son—not his. When he has children 
of his own he can arrange for them. Why should 
he butt in? It’s like him, damn him!’ 

He looked uneasily at Fred. He turned away 
to open the Christmas hamper and unpacked the 
plum-pudding, and tightened his lips and stared 
meaningly at the basin and the pudding-wrapping. 

‘Would you like to go?’ he hazarded. ‘ But I 
see you would—Wild West, Buffalo Bill, and the 
rest. Well, that’s natural. But he don’t mean it, 
my boy. Would cost too much. All talk—though 
don’t say I said so. You’d much better keep your 
eyes open on the advertisement columns and pick 
up something good here at home; lots of good 
things going if you watch for them. And now, 
dinner-time, eh ?’ 

He looked wistfully at his eldest child. 

‘ Well, I’d like to come with you, but I can’t do 
it, boy. It’s my place there at the table, and I can’t 
get toit. Looks bad to you, p’r’aps, but I can’t get 
there. You'll understand some day.’ 

He paused and stared away at the wall of the 
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room as if trying to remember something. Fred 
moved to take his hat. Suddenly his father cried 
out abruptly as if he had alfeady gone. 

pled ska 

“Yes, Father.’ À 

‘Fred, he repeated in a quiet voice, ‘don’t 
judge your father hardly, will you ?’ 

‘No,’ said he, softly and confidingly, though his 
head really was a complete blank and he judged 
neither for nor against his father. After all, it does 
not matter whether a father be right or wrong—he 
is, that’s all. : 

So Fred returned without his father and soon 
forgot about him in the material happiness of roast 
turkey and blue-flaming pudding with holly and 
berries agleam. And the air-gun and Flossie’s 
toboggan filled a bigger space in his mind than the 
grief of his parents:— What would an air-gun 
shoot? Would it kill a cat ?-—-When might one 
expect enough snow to go tobogganing ? Where 
did people toboggan ? Would one go in a train ? 

“You could bring down a squirrel or a chip- 
munk with the air-gun,’ said Uncle Fred. ‘ But 
the cat’s fur’s too thick.’ 

‘ Or a sparrow ?’ said Fred. 

‘Sparrows, yes, but they need some hitting. 
You'll have to learn to shoot. Put up the target in 
the back-yard, and after dinner we’ll all go out and 
have target practice. Teach you to handle a real 
gun when the time comes.’ 

Mother did not see what use that would be. 
Didn’t want Fred to be a soldier, did they ? 

‘Well, there’s a war on now,’ said Uncle 
Frederick. ‘And why have the Boers been 
winning? because every darned one of them is a 
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trained shot. Snipers to a man, and riders too. 
They’re real men, these Boers, and they have my 
respects, though they are our enemies. Of course 
they’ve lost out ; they had all the Empire against 
them. It was too much.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Masters. ‘ The war’s pretty 
nigh over if it weren’t for that De Wet. Pd think 
there wouldn’t be another war in a hurry. What a 
lot it cost, and what a lot of men killed and crippled 
for life! I think they ought to hang that Kruger, 
don’t you ?’ 

‘That wouldn’t do any harm,’ said Uncle. ‘A 
few of our Texas boys round, and the old blighter 
wouldn’t stand much of a chance. Pd hang all the 
Irish Brigade anyway, the dirty traitors. But the 
old country’s a bit soft, kind o’ weakening, I think, 
by what I’ve seen of it. You know I went off as 
a disgrace—all that drinking and treating—and then 
the money. Yes, I’ve paid back every blamed 
penny and got a receipt for it.’ 

‘Oh Fred,’ exclaimed Maggie Masters. ‘I’m 
so happy, so relieved. I often wondered about that 
money, you bad boy. And it’s all paid back. 
That’s really like you. You always were a straight 
kind brother.’ 

And she put an arm round his neck and laughed 
affectionately into his face, whilst he paused with a 
forkful of plum-pudding balancing. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing. We thought I’d sneaked 
quite a lot of money, didn’t we? ‘Terrible crime. 
Well, Figgis & Finch didn’t even wink when they 
got it back. It meant nothing much to them. A 
bad debt made into a good one properly met, that’s 
all. But what I was saying is, how could one com- 
pare the life we lead out on the ranches with the 
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life led by one of Figgis & Finch’s parchment- 
faced clerks. I saw the man who took my job. 
Yes, believe me. Was he a man? No, not he. 
He worked hard with pen and blotter all the while 
I was there, writing and blotting, writing and 
blotting. There he was, hard at it, and it might 
have been me if I hadn’t got into bad company. 
D’you know what I think—a man isn’t a man till 
he’s got up on a horse.’ 

His sister laughed indulgently. 

‘It’s up to you, Fred, stuffing yourself there with 
that mince-pie; how’d you like to ride a horse ?’ 

‘Fine said Fred. 

‘There you are; his instinct tells him right. 
How’d you like to slave at a ledger all your life ?’ 

Fred grimaced. 

‘ Not much,’ he answered, though he was not 
really thinking about it. 

‘All right. Come to the ranch for a year and 
we'll have you riding wild horses and roping cattle 
on the run, and I bet you'll never want to come 
back. What d’you say?’ 

‘I’m game,’ said Fred. 

‘And leave your mother all alone by herself?’ 
asked Mrs. Masters. 

‘Well no, Muv, you’d come too,’ put in Fred 
ingratiatingly, helping himself largely to the nuts. 


XVII 
DEATH OF THE QUEEN, 


So 1900, the greatest year of its kind, passed to ‘its 
close, and the cow-boy uncle and the children and 
the mother saw the year go out and heard the joyous 
clash of the bells which at midnight heralded the 
year One of the twentieth century. 


Old year, you must not die, 
Old year, you shall not die, 


crooned the lovers of Tennyson and Victoria. ‘ Old 
century, you shall not pass,’ grieved those who had 
grown old with Victoria. 

Many asked apprehensively—* Who knows what 
this twentieth century may bring forth?’ Those 
who read The People and the People’s Friend talked 
vainly of the coming end of the world. In St. Paul’s 
Churchyard the mob toasted the year that was gone 
as much as the year that was coming. ‘ In nineteen 
hundred and one the world then to an end shall 
come,’ ran the rhyme, fittingly changed from what 
it had been twenty years before—‘In eighteen 
hundred and eighty-one.’ London always looks for 
change, and expects tremendous new happenings— 
great fires, earthquakes, wars, murders of kings, 
royal marriages, strikes—and buys Old Moore with 
glowing anticipations. . And all these things gener- 
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ally occur within any one year, if not in London, at 
least in the world and in the columns of newspapers. 

The opening of 1901-saw the sickness and death 
of England’s beloved Queen. She was old, she 
was wonderful, she was legendary, the great White 
Queen of the Empire on which the sun never sets ; 
worshipped or half-worshipped by the heathen of 
the diamond mines and the plantations and the 
mission-field, by the Indies and the Orient ; cynosure 
of all the eyes and gems of India, mistress also of 
the seas and of innumerable ships, symbol of a 
Golden Age and at the same time survivor, as it 
were, of a thrice-glorious past, and bearing in her 
ever-steady royal hands messages from Wellington 
and Nelson; the Queen of Carlyle and Tennyson 
and Browning, the Queen of Gordon, the Queen of 
Florence Nightingale. She sickened, and as she 
went down toward death the attention of the world 
was taken. The hurly-burly of London was hushed, 
and a solemn thought overtook it. 

‘The Queen is going to die, said Uncle Frederick 
one evening ; ‘she’s on the point of death ; her last 
night, Fred.’ 

And, later, he called the family together, and he 
opened the front door on to the night, and listened. 

There was intense silence brooding over Under- 
London, and then, suddenly and awfully in it, the 
low deep booming of a bell. ‘Oh, folks, the 
Queen’s dead,’ cried Uncle Frederick in a hoarse 
whisper. And no one else spoke a word. But 
there came another deep solemn boom from the old 
bell of the parish church. Doors and windows were 
opening on all sides, and anxious people thrust out 
their hatless heads and pale faces and listened— 


‘ Boom!’ 
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and then again— 

‘` Boom !’ 
and there was a long low spreading murmur of a 
vast populace that was learning the news—the Queen 
is dead. Victoria is no more ! 

Only an old lady ceasing to breathe, and yet— 
what an event, what a stupendous event! A land- 
mark in time had gone down, a fixture had dis- 
appeared. One who had been idolised and set on 
a great pinnacle to stand for all time had stepped 
down and gone. The mature wept; the old said, 
‘Now we are ready to die’; only the youngest 
children failed to understand it. Even Fred and 
Dolly seemed to feel their hearts grow stiller, and 
when next day in a public place they heard Edward 
the Seventh proclaimed King, and men singing the 
National Anthem for him—‘God save the King’ 
instead of ‘ God save the Queen ’—they would not 
take off their hats. It seemed indecent haste, and 
the boys felt offended in their souls. They wore 
black bows for mourning; all the boys wore black 
bows—and the girls put aside their gay frocks; and 
in all the poor drab obscure streets of Under- 
London the common people mourned the death of 
Queen Victoria. 

It was a blow to the soul of England, just as the 
failure of the war had been. England’s pride, and 
her belief in herself, were lowered and kept diminish- 
ing. In the streets after the war they began to sing, 
‘England’s going down the hill,’ and much that 
was lowest in the national character sought to have 
its day in a time of despair. England lost belief in 
herself, and soon turned her back on her own great- 
ness. Perhaps she did not begin to regain it until 
the political revolution of 1906. There was, how- 
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ever, in 1901 one solemn hour: that of the burial 
of the Queen, and of the great cortége of mourning, 
when, as it were, all the world and the moon and the 
stars paid homage to her who had passed. 

On pillars above a crowd near the Marble Arch 
squatted Fred and Dolly and Bobby, watching the 
funeral procession. They had got into a train at 
Under-London Station at five in the morning, in 
the dark and the damp and the gloom of one of the 
strangest of Saturdays, and had followed the crowds 
to Hyde Park, where they found many people had 
been waiting all night. They swarmed up on to 
stone pillars, and squatted there, and starved and 
watched and waited, and scarcely said a word to one 
another for six hours. And the black-coated, black- 
frocked crowd increased all the while, swarming 
patiently to the line of route. And the mounted 
police backed their horses on to bulging human 
lines to straighten them, and kept the throng from 
the roadway; and messengers and pursuivants 
galloped along the empty street between the throngs 
of people and galloped back, and cavalrymen came 
through, and squads of khaki-clad infantrymen. 
And then at last the Guards’ Band, playing long low 
notes of sorrow, and the Grenadiers with reversed 
rifles, and the weeping of the pipes— The flowers 
o’ the forest are a’ wede away ’—and notabilities and 
pomposities slowly following in black. On all faces 
was concentrated gloom. How slowly they came: 
dead slow. The ambassadors of foreign Powers 
may have been thinking of other things, but every 
human face was preoccupied, and even the black 
horses, slowly stepping and stopping, seemed to be 
thinking of grief. No one passed quickly—many 
were famous people—yet no one was cheered, or 
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rather, only one was cheered. What is the meaning 
of the disturbance away back, the disturbance that 
is coming nearer? Ah, here it is; they are cheering 
a little grey-headed rider and he is trying to stop 
them as he goes along. 

‘Good old Bobs! Whatcher Bobs !’ calls the 
man crowd, and will not be denied, though it is the 
Queen’s funeral. After all, the hero of Ladysmith 
and Pretoria rescued England in her dark hour, and 
London does not forget it. 

But look at the princes, the potentates, as they 
come—all constrained to one loyalty. There, with 
a face gloomy beyond belief, rides the Kaiser, with 
his dead arm hanging down, intensely lonely in this 
vast procession, grandson of the Queen and yet no 
friend of England, as every one knows. But there 
is no ill-feeling against him, no hisses, even though 
he did send his telegram to Kruger. The mourning 
crowd looks on him, looks into him, as he passes 
by. Yet no eye of vision sees the Kaiser of thirteen 
years after—unless it is that grey-headed man, that 
‘ Bobs,’ whom the crowd so want to honour. 


XVIII 
SENTIMENT AND SPORT 


Ir happened also that Time, turning a page in 
national history, turned the page, or was about to 
turn the page, in Fred’s life. He went into the top 
and last form at school. He went into trousers. 
The Vicar wanted to have him confirmed; an evan- 
gelical enthusiast made sure that he was saved. 
His voice broke:and so did his gait. He croaked 
through his lost treble to an arresting guttural and 
was invited to sing bass at the back of the school 
choir, and his childish walk changed to a lurch. 
He developed a frown when asking questions. He 
began to grow noticeable hair on his upper lip. 
He fell for a moment really in love. This was not 
with Madge. His affair with her was conventional. 
But his heart was pierced one night by a shaft from 
bright eyes. He survived it ; Madge survived it. 
It came to nothing, and kissing Madge before it he 
kissed her afterward, and all was as before. But it 
was an event in the spiritual history of a child. 
Profiting by the absence from home of Mr. 
Masters, Flossie and Freddy did a great deal more 
as they liked, and on Sundays they tacitly dropped 
going to church and went to chapel instead. The 
attraction was Dolly. Mr. Brown was down with 
309 
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influenza and so it was possible for the Masters 
children to sit with young Brown. It was more 
interesting for them at chapel, where a popular 
sentimental hymn was always sung and there was 
actually a special sermon for children. Then on 
week-day evenings there were ‘ socials,’ when Dolly 
with other lads handed round cakes and tea to the 
ladies, and Peter Wiggs sang comic songs, and the 
wonderful triplet girls of Mrs. Ashton played trios 
on the piano, and Dolly’s father, when in health, 
recited his own poetry, and the pastor prayed and 
made jokes and blessed every one. The week-day 
entertainments and activities of the chapel were 
enormous. ‘There were lectures with lantern slides, 
choral evenings, Bands of Hope, Christian Endeavour 
meetings, debates, and always ‘socials.’ Fred did 
not go to many, but he had attracted the attention of 
a Mr. Catt, who was a joke to all the boys when he 
was out of their sight, but a very serious person when 
he held one in conversation. He was reputed to 
have asked a boy—‘ Have you found a Saviour ?’ 
and the boy to have answered, ‘No; have you lost 
one?’ But this was probably an apocryphal tale. 
No boy had been known to stand up to him. 
‘Don’t give him half a chance, he’ll make you 
blub !’ said Dolly. ‘Don’t let him kneel with 
you. 
He liked getting hold of boys of fourteen or 
fifteen and “bringing them to Jesus.’ It was his 
favourite after-office occupation. Curiously enough, 
in after years he was found guilty of some crime and 
sent to prison; but crime is not characteristic of the 
type, and perhaps he was merely taking the blame 
from another’s shoulders and going to prison to 
carry the Gospel there. ` Fred, however, was a little 
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too quick for him. Mr. Catt wanted to struggle 
with boys in their unbelief. 

‘I hope, dear boy, that you are saved,’ he said 
to Fred. 

“Oh yes,’ came the smiling reply. 

‘ You know it for sure ?’ 

aYcos 

‘There was a moment when you surely knew, 
when it flashed upon you, eh ?’ 

He looked earnestly at the young twinkling eyes 
of the boy. And Fred hesitated for a moment, 
then remembered what Dolly had said, and answered 
‘Yes’ once more. | 

Mr. Catt was smilingly taken aback. 

But he put up his hand and Fred sheepishly 
grasped it. 

‘Then I congratulate you,’ said Mr. Catt. ‘I 
congratulate you, dear boy.’ 

Fred made no rejoinder, and Mr. Catt went on— 

‘For yours is the Kingdom of Heaven, for ever 
and ever, Amen.’ 

Fred’s eyes became quite unreserved. 

‘Ah, what happiness it is to know that it’s 
"all right up there,’ said Mr.-Catt. “What a 
difference it makes every hour of one’s life, doesn’t 
tie 

Fred gaily assented, though he felt deeply in 
doubt. 

‘And when did the happy event take place ?’ 
asked Mr. Catt. 

‘ About two years ago,’ lied Fred. And he was 
out of the wood. He and Mr. Catt were hence- 
forth equals who had an understanding, and on the 
strength of his conversion Fred was brought into 
several meetings he would not otherwise have 
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attended. He became a Christian Endeavourer and 
got a C.E. badge. 

But one evening remained very memorable— 
when he fell in love with a little girl at first sight. 
It was when the Cripples’ Choir from the great 
Shoreditch Home had been invited to sing, and a 
splendid collection-rally was made for them. Fred 
saw them detrain at Under-London Station, the 
strangest miscellany of made-up little beings, with 
every device for making up the limbs of which 
Nature had deprived them. In one respect the 
Home was experimental, and no child languished 
there without attention; the armless lifted, the 
legless walked, the spineless were supported and 
stood ; they had crutches and wheeled boxes and 
artificial joints and hooks, and yet I suppose not one 
of these children was over fourteen years of age. 
The expression of their faces in many cases was 
heavenly. Suffering and sweetness of temperament, 
or was it the influence of some lover of children, had 
overcome the shadow of institutionalism, and there 
were happy children among these bits of humanity. 
And when they arrived at the chapel, how they sang ! 
They stole the soul out of the listener; they drove 
away evil spirits, they melted and emotionalised the 
whole crowd of people listening to them. And 
chief among them as it seemed to Freddy was a 
Hettie Martin, with black bright eyes and open 
singing heavenly face and a little body in a turkey- 
red frock. 

She spell-bound him. He forgot Dolly, who was 
next to him; forgot Flossie, the chapel, and even 
the benevolent Mr. Catt, who seemed so happy that 
evening. And all in a trance of love he wrote 
Hettie a long letter in pencil on the back of the 
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programme, offering to give his whole life to her 
and love her for ever. 

The collection was staken. The amount was 
called out. The applause died away. A prayer 
was said. The Doxology was sung, and the cripples 
clattered and demobilised and were put into 
omnibuses, which rolled to the station ; and Fred 
watched them on the station and felt terribly shy ; 
and he saw the train come in, and spineless Hettie 
helped in, and he heard the whistle blow—and, just 
as the train moved, he darted to the step-board, 
plunged in his arm at the open window, and gave 
Hettie the letter which he had written. Then the 
train rolled away. And he never saw or heard of 
Hettie again, and had no answer to his letter. But 
he remembered, and those bright eyes gleamed in 
his soul for a long while. 

This, however,,was a secret. He could not have 
explained it to Madge or to Dolly. His ordinary 
way of life was not in keeping with such an attach- 
ment. For at this time he was a sportsman. In 
his free hours he went about with an axe or a gun. 
It was not exactly an axe; it was a bill. But its 
function was the same. Dolly and he had procured 
axes and were hot on the trail of the goat-moth 
caterpillar. Dolly had started it. The goat-moth 
larva is a striking-looking grub, some four inches 
long when full fed, and as fat as the middle finger. 
It is red and fleshy-looking, and lives three years on 
soft wood inside the trunks of poplars and willows. 
It eats long channels in the trees and has a strong 
goaty smell. It is said that the Romans with their 
short swords went on similar hunts, slashing into 
the English willows and eating the Cossus when 
they dug him out. But Dolly and Fred went in a 
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scientific spirit, and cut the entire centre out of five 
or six rotting trees at Pilver End. They obtained 
three fine live specimens, each curled in a loose 
cocoon spun of natural silk and well-chewed wood— 
two were Dolly’s, one was Fred’s—and they took 
them home, and put them in biscuit-tins with lumps 
of wood to eat, and showed them to their friends, 
and were inordinately proud of them. 

This new quest, however, got them into one bad 
scrape. They had been one morning to the poplar | 
trees at the back of Dr. Wolverton’s garden, and had 
stripped the rotten bark from some of them, and 
with mighty blows had endeavoured to follow up 
the smelly trail of some goat-moth caterpillars which 
were undoubtedly there if they could get at them. 
But they had failed. The wood was too hard. 
They went home to dinner, and in the afternoon 
sallied forth once more to examine some gloomy 
willows at the back of a piece of waste land, a build- 
ing plot. Here they worked for a while, and were 
laughing and talking, when Fred noticed the black 
top of a policeman’s helmet sticking out beyond a 
railing. The two boys were immediately aware of 
danger. 

‘Don’t pay any attention,’ said Fred. ‘ Let’s go 
quietly along by the trees, get out of his line of sight, 
and then slip over the wall and bolt.’ 

They did this, and were so far successful that 
only as they disappeared over the top of the wall 
did the ‘ Bobby’ spring forth. The boys ran. The 
policeman ran also. A second policeman and a 
third joined in the chase, but could not catch them. 
The boys got as far as Pilver End woods before they 
took breath. 

‘They mustn’t catch us,’ said Fred. 
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‘No, said Dolly. ‘It would mean Stratford and 
six strokes of the birch.’ 

‘ Yes ; one copper holding us down and another 
holding the birch-rod—not nice,’ said Fred. 

‘ And all in the papers,’ whispered Dolly. 

But whilst they were talking they espied afar off 
a policeman, helmet in hand, mopping his brow with 
a handkerchief and making ungainly and tremendous 
strides towards them. That set the boys off again. 
And they got clear away into a district better known 
to them than to any of the police. And they made 
a wonderful detour so as to arrive home from another 
side of Under-London. 

The policemen, however, were determined to 
catch the miscreants red-handed and obtain posses- 
sion of the axes as evidence against them, and they 
had not given up the pursuit. They were lying in 
wait for them. 

This Freddy surmised. 

‘ There’s lots of people know who we are, worse 
luck,’ said Dolly ruefully. ‘ There’s bound to be 
a row.’ 

‘ They’d try to get our addresses,’ said Fred. 

And he became thoughtful. 

‘ After all, we were doing no harm,’ said Dolly. 
‘Rotten trees. We cut out the rotten wood; that’s 
good for them. Besides, we could show what we 
were after.’ He took a box out of his pocket and 
looked at a fat, pawing, glowing larva. 

‘ Show that to the judge, he’d understand.’ 

Fred laughed. 

‘Great Scott!’ said he. ‘ Hasn’t he had a dance. 
He must have thought something rum was up as he 
joggled in your pocket.’ 

“Don’t look any the worse,’ said Dolly critically. 
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us outside our homes to drop on us.’ 

= Vhinkso?” 

‘Just it. I vote we get round by a back way. 
We'll have to separate as we get near.’ 

This they did, and Fred, under cover of dark, 
crept over the paling into the back-yard of No. 1 
May Villas, and had the luxurious delight of peeping 
out of an upstairs bedroom window and seeing the 
original policeman staring along the street in front | 
of the house with skinned eyes. 

Dolly was not so lucky. He met his father also 
going home, and together they went right into the 
arms of a policeman. ‘The latter wanted to arrest 
Dolly on the spot. In vain Dolly played the part 
of innocence, of walking along harmlessly with 
Father ; he had his axe in his hand, and the police- 
man seized it at once and wrested it away. Mr. 
Brown understood there was trouble in the air, and 
he invited the policeman indoors and talked to him, 
and, what was much more to the point, slipped him 
something for a drink. It was more unusual in 
those days than now for a policeman to take a tip. 
The morality of the ‘ Force’ was on a high Victorian 
level. But in this case it worked. And the pride 
of this ‘ Bobby’ was not involved, and he had looked 
to get a drink out of the affair in any case. The 
Browns were teetotal, but with this something in 
hand he could make flow that which quenches rage 
in the heart of a waiting and long-suffering Bobby. 
And, besides, he had got the axe. That could be 
given to the peppery doctor who complained about 
his poplar trees, and then there might be another 
drink, But Dolly got a most severe talking-to ; 
not for his deadly work with the axe, but for going 
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the greatest of chums, but he had discountenanced 
the friendship and pretended to be surprised. Dolly 
listened and looked penitent, and showed him the 
larva, and let it crawl on the table, and explained its 
ways, and still looked penitent, very penitent. 

He was sorry he had lost his axe. 

He wondered if Fred had got home safely. 

And next day when he set off for chapel he was 
greeted by howls from unknown boys. 

‘ What, the wood-chopper !’ they cried. 

And when he met Fred next, both were much 
annoyed to realise that the whole neighbourhood 
had learned of their escapade and had given them 
the street-name of ‘ wood-choppers.’ For a year 
after they could not escape devastating shouts from 
small boys of ‘ Haoh, wood-choppers !’ And Fred 
and Dolly felt ashamed. 

‘ Always that pack of small kids at our heels 
now !’ cried Fred. 

‘They don’t seem to have the larks we used to 
have,’ said Dolly. 

‘ Only at our expense,’ said Fred. 

‘ My father says I mustn’t go with you any 
more,’ grimaced Dolly. 

‘Oh, I say!’ exclaimed Fred. ‘I’m a bad in- 
fluence. I’m awfully bad for you, Dolly. You and 
I’ll finish up in Portland together and wear stripes. 
Let’s ask Mr. Catt about it.’ 

‘Good egg ! Let’s ask him to tell the Dad that 
you are saved. Because the worst of it is, I’m not. 
It hasn’t happened to me yet.’ 

Dolly was quite serious. 

‘But you don’t mean to say anything does 


happen fF’ 
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‘Oh my, yes,’ said Dolly. ‘ You have a dream, 
or you fall down as you’re walking along the street 
and there comes a dazzling light in your eyes. Or 
else you’re just going to commit some crime. You’ve 
got your hand up, knife in it perhaps. Or the till 
is open and you are just about to fill your pockets 
with somebody else’s money, and something stops 
you. Youunderstandallatonce. It’s a big event!’ 

This was beyond Fred. 

‘ S’pose so,’ he merely answered. 

Dolly and he were thicker than ever after the ` 
wood-chopping adventure. A severance of friend- 
ship was coming, but it was not a result of this. 
Fred, under his uncle’s influence, was more than 
usually active with his air-gun. He got his mother 
to make a cotton case for it, so that it could be taken 
out without attracting notice. And he generally 
carried it under the flap of his coat. In the back- 
yard of May Villas he had practised at the target 
till he thought he was a good shot, and he was eager 
for real sport. This led him to the cruel diversion 
of ‘ plugging cats.’ A cat offered a large and often 
a still target, and many a pellet of lead was embedded 
in the fur of confiding tabbies and old black toms. 
Ping ! went the gun, and jump went the cat. She 
knew when she was hit all right, and ran for her 
life lest she should be hit again. It was the run in 
a fright that tickled the boy’s imagination. Bobby 
and Dolly shared the gun with Fred, and had in- 
numerable shots at sparrows, flower-pots, bottles, 
and the rest. They often averred they hit sparrows, 
but by their flight it seemed doubtful. 

One afternoon at Pilver End, Fred, Bobby, and 
Dolly went out shooting, and in the bushes in the 
wooded part they espied.a gold-crest. It was shy and 
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yet tame at the same time, dainty, with little bright 
eyes and a yellow wisp of fluff on its head. Fred 
had the first shot at it, and missed. The little bird 
hopped one little twig at the moment he fired. 
Bobby had the next shot, and missed. The little 
bird hopped to another little twig. Dolly fired next, 
and he missed. Bobby fired again, and missed again. 

The gold- crest flew into a tree; it flew down 
again into a bush. It went to the heart of the bush 
and pecked quietly at tiny insects there. It fluttered 
out again, flew to the next bush, flew from branch 
to branch, posed as it were for a photograph, and 
then flew again. 

* Lord, strike a light !’ cried Bobby. ‘ You and 
I, Fred, must be a couple of rotten shots.’ 

They followed that bird for nearly an hour and 
never really scared it ; got awfully near, pushed the 
barrel of the gun into the bush, pretty well saw the 
gold-crest at the end of it, fired, and the bird had 
fitted. | 

Fred got really angry with it. 

Bobby was facetious. 

‘What d’you call the pretty bird’s little name ?’ 
he asked. 

‘ The golden-crested wren,’ said Freddy sharply. 
‘It builds in the forks of the fir tree. It’s rare.’ 

‘ Have ’m in cages ? ° queried Bobby. 

ENO 

‘I think it’s a tame bird escaped from a cage,’ 
said Bobby. ‘ Let’s try catching it with our hands.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, he sought to 
capture the gold-crest with his extended hand. Fred 
looked on gloomily, holding his useless air-gun. And 
the bird, thoroughly startled for once, flew right 
away into the obscurity of the woods and was lost. 
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That spring, egg-collecting absorbed Dolly. In- 


sects, for a month or six weeks, took a secondary 
position. And he and Fred and Bobby ranged the 
hedges outside Under-London, climbed the elm 
trees, examined every hole or fork, got starlings’ 
eggs, tree-sparrows’, rooks’, missel thrushes’ eggs. 

‘The one who spots the nest takes the eggs,’ 
declared Dolly. 

‘Why not share ’em ?’ asked Bobby, whose eyes 
were not quick at natural-history observation. 

‘No good,’ said Dolly. ‘ We ought to have all ` 
ofa set. I take the clutch—that means the lot.’ 

‘Oh, I say, but we ought to leave one in for the 
poor bird to sit on. Does seem ashame,’ said Fred. 

‘ All the same, the bird would desert,’ said Dolly. 
‘ A bird’s not such a fool as to siton oneegg. The 
clutch for me and the nest as well if it’s a good ’un.’ 

Fred carried his gun on these bird-nesting ex- 
peditions, and fired with it at every bird that stirred 
across his line of vision. But seldom or never did 
he hit one. Once, however, he stunned a squirrel 
and brought it home and made a pet of it till it 
escaped over the tops of the Magenta Avenue roofs. 
Once also he made wonderful practice on a dozen 
sleeping bats, which with a thorned stick he and 
Dolly had pulled out of a hollow tree. But both 
agreed that it was quicker to put them one by one 
in the poison-bottle. 

Sympathy for animate Nature was not awakened 
in the children’s hearts. ‘They were like urchins 
who stone frogs in the street. The sport of it they 
enjoyed, but had no tenderness. 

Lack of success, however, pushed Fred to un- 
sportsmanlike conduct. He must have the satis- 
faction of killing. One dreadful event occurred 
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which was like murder. It was an evening of com- 
bined mothing and bird’s-nesting. He was out with 
Dolly at Pilver End, and in the tiniest crevice of a 
split tree they found a tree-creeper sitting on its 
eggs. The aperture was too slight to admit of more 
than one finger and the nest too far back to touch— 
and the bird, secure and yet scared, and yet in a way 
trustful and faithful to Nature’s sacrament of life, 
remained sitting even whilst the boys debated how 
to get her eggs. 

Fred, however, had the unsatisfied thirst to kill. 

* Let’s have a shot at her!’ he cried. ‘ Stir her 
up with a stick and I'll let fly.’ 

Dolly thoughtlessly obeyed and Fred fired, and 
the bird fell dead. 

They pulled it off the nest with a thorned stick. 
It was warm and beautiful, and its eyes were closed 
and the little heart had stopped. 

Dolly suddenly flamed up. 

“Struth, Fred, you are a dirty cad !’ 

‘It’s dead,’ said Fred. 

But Dolly walked off. 

Fred dropped the bird and followed Dolly, but 
Dolly hastened his steps, and as Fred hastened his 
he took to a run and when Fred caught up and cried : 
‘What’s the matter, Dolly?’ he got no reply. Only 
Dolly hurried home and left him. And Fred re- 
turned to the split tree, where the little speckled 
eggs with the yolk showing through were growing 
cold and the beautiful little dove-coloured mother 
lay dead outside. And Fred also was touched and 
the tears came to his eyes. 

‘Oh, curse it!’ he cried, and he looked at his air- 
gun which he held in one hand. He looked at the 
dead bird also, and he swung round and slashed the 
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gun against the tree and broke it. And he lay down 
on the ground beside the bird which he had slain 
and sobbed. 

Dolly, after he got home, remained angry, partly 
because of the shooting of the bird—he had secretly 
been growing more and more irritated by Fred’s air- 
gun—and partly because Fred had run after him 
‘like a silly kid,’ and partly also, it must be said, 
because he would have liked to have that clutch of 
tree-creeper’s eggs but pride forbade his touching . 
them. Pride was in conflict with his passion for 
collecting, and it hurt him. He resolved to take 
his father’s advice after all, and ‘ not go with’ Fred 
—the dirty cad. 


XIX 
MASTERS VERSUS MATHIAS 


‘ Wuar have you done with the gun ?’ asked Uncle 
Frederick. 

“It got broke,’ said Fred reluctantly. 

‘ Bring it along and Pll mend it.’ 

‘I left it in the woods.’ 

‘ You mean, a keeper took it from you.’ 

Fred said nothing. 

‘Well, that’s a shame. But we'll get another. 
No? Don’t want one. Why, what’s the matter?’ 

But Fred could not give his uncle his confidence. 
And Uncle did not press his offer of buying him 
another gun. For his dollars were running short. 

Abundant as had been his dollars when he 
arrived, he had scattered them like confetti on his 
old friends and acquaintances in Under-London. 
Now that he had run short he began to economise. 
Perhaps he had bragged too much of his gold mine. 
When he wrote to his bank in California for another 
thousand dollars he found there were difficulties. 

‘It’s a joint account,’ Uncle Fred explained to 
his sister, ‘and my partner can’t be found. He 
ought to sanction any further withdrawal by me.’ 

‘ Back to the ranch and back to work,’ he began 
saying to his sister with tiresome repetition. And 
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she whimpered and begged him to stay, and yet 
secretly wished he would go. For with him at 
home life was too quiet. The event of her separa- 
tion from her husband demanded more tragedy, 
more passion, and she was ready to renew the 
struggle to get her husband home on her own 
terms. 

For Uncle Fred’s services with Henry Masters 
had proved unavailing. They had seen one another 
twice, and on the second occasion quarrelled . 
violently. Uncle was very quiet about it, but that 
much Mrs. Masters grasped, as indeed her children 
also. Young Fred knew all his mother knew of 
the affair, for despite assumed secrecies with Uncle 
Frederick Mrs. Masters must have another con- 
fidant, and she found one in Fred. He now knew 
that the girl at the ‘Sun’ who served him with rum 
for treacling was Flo Edwards. It made him a 
little ashamed of Father—but he did not altogether 
understand what Flo’s part had been with Uncle 
Fred in the past. 

He peered in at the door of the ‘Sun’ one day 
and saw that same red-headed woman serving two 
young fellows who were standing at the bar. 

‘ At least she hasn’t run away with Father,’ he 
said to himself with a comical smile. ‘ Mother’s 
wrong about that.’ 

Uncle Frederick, successful as he had been in 
America, soon showed himself as a sort of failure in 
Under-London. He looked more like a ne’er-do- 
well and a prodigal than one who had struck gold 
out West. And he was greatly disillusioned. He 
showed, however, no alacrity in booking a passage 
home. He despised the slowness of the Old 
Country and yet hankered to remain there. All 
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through that neurasthenical coronation summer he 
let his life-line sag in Under-London. He sang 
with the rest in maudlin tones : 


We'll all be merry, 
Drinking whisky, wine, and sherry, | 
On Coronation Day, 


sang it till the King’s illness, sang it till the post- 
poned day of coronation. He was less abstemious 
in England than in America, and might often be 
seen in earnest conversation over the foaming pot 
in various bars of Under-London public-houses. 
He even returned to the ‘ Sun’ and talked of himself 
and then of his brother-in-law with Flo Edwards 
herself. He chaffed her ; ‘ Now’s your chance,’ 
said he, ‘slip off with me to God’s own country.’ 
But Flo reckoned he did not mean it. He was 
due to go back, but Under-London dragged at him 
as if envious of the other fuller life that was his 
beyond the seas. 

Nothing blazed up, no new idea, no worth- 
while business venture or proposal; no one sud- 
denly got rich or discovered a seam of gold in his 
back-yard. No one was buying or selling any- 
thing new. Even safety razors would not catch on. 
Fred Fisher voted Under-London dull, and yet was 
hypnotised by it. 

Life for young Fred too was dull. Nothing 
came for him. No one named him for a big 
adventure ; no one, unless it was Uncle Frederick, 
came to see if he could draw a magic sword or blow 
some horn which no one hitherto had sounded. 
The lumpishness of boyhood in long trousers settled 
upon him. He grew a bit heavy and lazy and 
uninspiring. No one looking at him would say, 
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‘Smart boy!’ or wish him any luck. Even his 
uncle reflected that he was ‘ damned untidy.” And 
since the father strongly disapproved of the boy 
going to the ranch he tacitly dropped the idea. 
He would have liked to have Fred, nevertheless, 
even though it should cost a lot to get him out 
there. 

Fred’s estrangement from Dolly lasted all the 
summer, and he had the mortification of seeing 
Dennis and Dolly ‘ make it up’ and become once 
more ‘ thicker ’n thieves.’ As the top form became 
greatly reduced through boys obtaining situations 
and leaving school, it was taken together with the 
lower sixth, and so Fred found himself housed 
together with Dolly and Dennis and Mathias and 
the rest. It was in a way humiliating. He even 
found himself placed next to Dennis in class. He 
bore Dennis, however, no malice. He found he 
rather liked him. He did not feel jealous now. 
But he would have liked to take it out of Dolly 
for having treated him badly. He made silent 
signs with his lips to Dolly—M-k -t -p. But 
Dolly shook his head. So he wrote on a slip of 
paper, “ Giving up butterfly-collecting,’ and passed 
it along the desks to his old chum. 

* All right. Do what you please,’ Dolly replied. 
And Fred, in pique, did actually drop butterfly- 
collecting. He thought he would go on with it 
later when he had mortified Dolly sufficiently ; he 
might even give it up till next year. But, as a 
matter of fact, he did not resume collecting that 
year or even the next year or the next after that. 
He never collected again — though until early 
manhood he showed his cases of specimens with 
pride. ; 
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Bertie Parswell lured him off to play lawn 
tennis. There was an excellent lawn always marked 
out and ready for play at the back of the Parswells’ 
house, and on it Fred readily learned how to play. 
He and Bertie and Madge and Lucy played together 
regularly and chattered and flirted afterwards, and 
so whiled long summer evenings away. 

Fred lost interest in school for a while and 
“slacked’ and lost ground, unaware of the fact 
that all the while Mathias and Dennis were catching 
him up and getting into position to oust him from 
his proud first position. The real struggle was 
postponed until the final term. ‘There intervened 
five weeks of summer holidays, and Mrs. Masters 
did not even get a week at Southend or a day’s 
trip to Margate. Others went to get brown, but 
she and her family remained pale. Fred was at a 
loose end, having given up collecting. The Pars- 
wells went to Bournemouth. Dolly and his family 
went to Herne Bay. Bobby showed up once or 
twice on Magenta Avenue and proudly declared 
he was leaving school and had got a job at Good- 
year’s Drapery Store in the West End— shop 
with twenty-four windows.’ ‘This was true enough, 
and he presently disappeared from Fred’s ken. 
For he had to get to Goodyear’s by eight in the 
morning and left only at six or seven in the evening. 
Bobby did not say what he got for this—five shill- 
ings a week, barely enough for his lunch. But he 
was learning to be a salesman, and the ‘ prospects,’ 
he was told, were good. 

Fred played cricket with boys younger than 
himself—or climbed once more the giant elms 
behind the county ground and watched the great 
men of the cricket world. Or he sprawled on the 
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sofa at home, played with the escaping horsehair, 
and read Dickens’s novels. Or he quarrelled with 
Flossie over absurd games of cards. Or he 
tormented the cat, putting a sock on its head 
and watching it walk backward. Or he engaged 
his Uncle Frederick with a hundred questions 
about the ranch and America—what were the size 
of the fish out there? Did one fish with worms 
or with paste? Fred had received a present of a 
fishing-rod from his uncle and had sat hours with 
a patient throng along the roadside that skirts the 
Old Harp pond, and he had baited his line with 
worms for perch to eat, whereas the others had baited 
theirs with bread-paste for roach and dace. There 
were fish in the pond. People had seen them jump 
in the evenings and make joyous shadowy circles 
on the surface of the water. And thirty patient 
anglers waited with their rods there, day after day, 
and watched their bright-painted floats and the 
ripples of the water, and raised their rods and 
looked at the untasted bait and flung it in again. 
Passers-by stopped to watch, and hoped to see a 
fish lifted flickering and struggling in air. But 
seeing nothing, they passed on. Hawkers drew 
up alongside with bananas and ice-cream. Upon 
occasion an Italian would wheel up his barrel-organ 
and play ‘ Bravo, the Dublin Fusiliers !’ but that 
did not seem to rouse the fish. 

‘Pd like to have all the fish out for one moment 
in a basket, count them and throw them back,’ 
said Uncle Fred. ‘But there ain’t above a 
score.’ 

To his great joy, however, one morning before 
the usual crowd had come, Fred caught a fish. He 
felt a tugging at his line. He pulled, convinced 
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that it was a weed pulling. Weeds did actually 
seem to pull under the Old Harp pond. His rod 
bent almost double, and he lifted a huge splashing 
struggling monster out of the depths. 

‘A fish,’ he cried. 

‘Strike me pink,’ said a neighbour. ‘A fish. 
And you didn’t ’ave no float, matey. ’Ow did you 
donta 

‘ It’s a full-grown perch,’ cried another. ‘ Weighs 
at least half-a-pound.’ 

‘ No, three-quarters.’ 

‘Fancy catching it without a float. What did 
you bait with ?’ . . 

‘Worms,’ cried Fred triumphantly, and showed 
a condensed-milk tin full of squirming bait. ‘I 
forgot my float ’s morning so I used a match instead. 
Just as good, I think.’ 

Fred admired the horny back of the fish now 
gasping its last breath on the road gravel. He took 
faith from it. He fished passionately for the rest 
of the day. So did his neighbours, and baited 
with worms, garden worms, instead of paste. But 
nobody caught anything more. 

Fred nevertheless felt some comfort in himself 
and in the fish. He bore it home in pride. He 
showed it to Flossie, to Sarah, to Mother, to Uncle. 
It was weighed on the scales in the pantry. It 
weighed seven ounces. And Fred had it fried for 
his supper. 

Talk about that fish lasted for days. Hence, 
incidentally, he asked Uncle Fred about the fish 
out West. 

‘Oh, my boy,’ said Uncle. ‘ A hundred pounds 
would be a fine size for a fish—that is, up North 
in the salmon country. They don’t run so big in 
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Oklahoma. But I’d get tired fishing with a rod. 
Why, on the Mississippi you go out with a bunch 
of fellers in a boat with nets, fish all night, and 
fill the boat. That’s real sport.’ 

Fred sighed, and took Mark Twain’s Life on 
the Mississippi and read, and wished Uncle would 
really take him to the ranch. He felt the promise 
fading. But he’d love to build a house of logs by 
the side of a great river and make a raft.and live 
the great life of Huckleberry Finn. 

But he had to pay ‘ duty-calls’ to his father— 
and he knew his father counted for more than his 
uncle ; and that father despised his uncle, ran him 
down, prophesied his disgrace and return. Father 
was all against this going West idea—a fool’s 
notion. ‘ All raw out there, Fred. No civilisa- 
tion. Cow-punchers, roughnecks. They talk a 
lot and brag. It’s all brag about their dollars and 
their farms and big mountains and rivers. The 
old country can lick ’em even in scenery.’ 

“They say they’ve got big fish over there,’ 
offered Fred tentatively. 

‘ Not so big as in England, my boy.’ 

‘Fish weighing a hundred pounds.’ 

‘They lie. Theres no fish in the world more 
than fifty pounds’ weight unless it be cod or 
whales.’ 

‘The fish I caught in Old Harp pond weighed 
seven ounces. ‘They said it was a big fish for 
England.’ 

“Nonsense, my boy! You go to the Norfolk 
Broads and fish, and you pull them out all four or 
five pounds. I once caught an eel there weighed 
a pound. Or you go to Devonshire, bigger still. 
Or up to Cumberland and the Lakes, bigger still. 
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You get salmon twenty or thirty pounds, takes two 
men to lift one of them.’ 

‘Very slippery, I s’pose,’ said Fred. 

‘Yes, slippery and heavy. But you want to 
enlarge your mind. Don’t think of that seven- 
ounce fish. Some day I'll take you to the fish- 
market, to Billingsgate, and show you real big fish 
brought in by British trawlers, the pride of the 
world.’ 

‘Pd like to go on a trawler,’ said Fred. 

‘ Why, so you shall. But that’s not a way to 
earn a living. Thats what we’ve got to think of. 
Next term ’ll be your last at school. It’s time you 
should be bringing something in, and cease to be an 
expense. Besides, the sooner you start the farther 
you go. It’s like getting up early in the morning; 
you get a lot more done in the day. I tell you what 
you better do. Go to the public library each day 
and have a good look at the advertisement columns. 
You'll see lots of others doing the same thing. Take 
a pencil and a piece of paper, and if you see anything 
good make a note of it and come and tell me at once. 
There’s a lot of competition. But you never know. 
Sometimes something good is going begging. It 
would be worth sacrificing those last weeks at school 
if you got a life-job.’ 

Fred promised to go to the public library. And 
this scanning of the ‘ Situations vacant’ column was 
another occupation of the summer holiday. Uncle 
Fred said he was ‘ tickled to death ’ at Fred’s looking 
for a life-job. ‘ You don’t want a life-job. You 
want something you can hold down for a year and 
clear out of with a little capital,’ said Uncle Fred. 

Mrs. Masters agreed. She was enraptured by 
her brother’s model advertisements—the sort of 
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thing Fred was advised to look for in the want 
columns—‘ Millionaire going on pleasure-cruise 
around the world wants willing cabin-boy,’ or “ Man 
with capital, starting new business, desires alert 
assistant to help develop same.’ 

‘Soon ’s you get a job, find out all about it, ask 
for a raise in salary, and if you don’t get the raise 
quit the job and get something better. Keep prov- 
ing to your employer all the time that you’re worth 
more than he gives you—that’s the American way. 
Nobody stays long at any one job out there. He’s 
always bettering himself and getting a bigger job.’ 

‘ That’s fine,’ said Mrs. Masters. ‘ But if you 
give up a situation here you get a bad character, so 
you have to be careful.’ 

However, there was no guide to El Dorado in 
the Daily Telegraph. Fred, therefore, went calmly 
back to school and resumed the routine of the desk 
and the blackboard and the exercise book. And 
at once he found himself up against Dennis and 
Mathias. 

On the first week’s marks he was only third— 
with Mathias first and Dennis second. Dolly was 
almost bottom of the class but that did not prevent 
his mirth at Fred’s expense. ‘The look in his eyes 
was one of comic triumph and superiority. Fred 
was enraged and mortified, and next week got 
second. But there was a broad margin between 
himself and hundred-per-cent Mathias. He simply 
could not compete with Mathias in mathematics, 
dropped marks behind him on every lesson, and 
failed to make up much on English. A new master — 
had charge of the class; old, sedate, methodical. 
He never gave a sporting chance to make a heap of 
marks. And he was. not interested in Fred. 
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Mathias was the better boy and he calmly marked 
him better. And so for five weeks more Fred was 
second. And the ‘ Gov.’ actually came in to class 
and complimented Mathias on overtaking what he 
called the ‘ rump’ of the upper sixth. 

Dolly scrawled in chalk on the blackboard: 
‘ Why don’t the rump get in front? Answer: 
Because it’s always behind,’ and there it was, facing 
the class upon resumption after the dinner-hour, and 
all the boys laughed. Even the master smiled as 
he rubbed it off with the duster, and reprimanded 
no one. l 

Fred resolved to make a supreme effort. He 
let another week pass wherein Mathias offered him 
no opportunity, and then came ‘ special essay ’ week. 
In essay Mathias was a booby. Fred was not good, 
but he was industrious and knew how to please a 
master. In this week, too, a specially hectographed 
mathematics paper was handed to the boys to do at 
home. Fred got a blurred copy. 

Going over to Mathias just as the latter was 
packing his books to go home he changed papers 
with him— for luck.’ 

‘ One’s as good as another,’ said Fred knowingly. 
And Mathias smiled gravely and confidently, as was 
his wont, and packed the exchanged ‘ maths. paper ’ 
in his satchel. 

Next day Fred had an excellent essay and a 
perfect mathematics paper. 

Mathias, however, had got muddled over his 
second and third mathematical problems. They 
would not ‘come out.’ In fact he had the figures 
wrong. They were really indecipherable. Even 
Mr. Mathias with his strong lens glasses gave two 
variants in reading them. So rather late in the 
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evening Mathias called on Dennis for the correct 
figures. And Dennis, strongly desirous to please 
and to serve, overdid it to the extent of giving a 
figure of the third problem to a blurred spot in the 
second, and the one for the second to a spot in the 
third. And the last state of the mathematics paper 
was worse than the first. 

In his distress Mathias wrote an excruciatingly 
bad essay, which revealed him in a poor light to the 
master. 

‘ There’s something of a fool lurking somewhere 
behind our genius,’ he said to himself, though he 
breathed nothing aloud. 

However, he marked him down effectively and 
let Masters get a lead. And once that lead was 
established, not even Mathias could cut it down. 
Fred even increased it. And at the end of that 
week it was established that Fred had regained 
his position as first. 

That was about the beginning of November, with 
three weeks to go before the examinations and the 
final wind-up. Fred was determined to keep his 
position. He told his Uncle Fred about this. He 
even brought home a piece of rope, made a slip-knot 
in it and showed it to his uncle, smiling grimly. 

‘ If I don’t hold on Ill hang myself,’ said he. 

‘ My !’ said Fred Fisher to his sister. ‘ What 
pluck! The young ’un’s made of the real stuff. 
He’ll be a member of Parliament before he dies.’ 

But Fred lost his ground and he did not hang 
himself. In fact, dull Destiny intervened. Father 
got very angry and impatient that next week. He 
could not believe Fred had looked sufficiently 
earnestly at the advertisement columns. He had a 
sneaking suspicion that Fred Fisher was going to 
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take the boy off to America without consulting him, 
the father. 

Fred conveyed the father’s wrath to Mother. 
And there and then she bought a copy of the paper, 
found an advertisement, and made Fred apply for a 
job. ‘ Wanted, boy leaving school, good references, 
quick at figures. Scoresby & Co., rooa Mincing 
Lane.’ Fred wrote his laborious application, and 
the next morning he received a letter asking him to 
call at the office between the hours of two and three. 
He called, dressed up as for going to church, stiff 
and shy, and saw a bald-headed and dry-voiced man 
who told him the pay was six shillings a week and 
the hours nine till six. He asked him if he had had 
any experience and whether he liked figures. Fred 
honestly said ‘No.’ ‘All right,’ said the bald- 
headed man. ‘I'll let you know by post if we 
select you.’ Fred thought he had got the job and 
that he would be leaving school, and he felt much 
impressed. 

That evening, instead of doing his home-lessons, 
he went to see Father and told him he thought he 
had got a situation, and that the firm had promised 
to write and let him know. But strangely enough, 
Father was angry and suspicious, and said he’d call 
on Scoresby & Co. next day and find out what the 
prospects were. 

‘ What sort of business do they do ?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Fred. ‘ I didn’t ask.’ 

‘Well, I’ll find out. I’ve an idea it isn’t good 
enough. ‘There’s no use rushing into a thing.’ 

Fred, therefore, returned to school, did badly in 
class, and dropped down to fifth. Somehow he felt 
he did not care. School had ceased to count. ‘That 
visit to the office had changed things for him. The 
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office was the real place. To the office he belonged. 
And he was eager to get there. 

He pictured himself there next week, going in 
the train every morning and earning six shillings by 
Saturday. He could save out of that and buy things 
for himself. He’d have the laugh over Dolly when 
he started on his job. Hed go up by the same 
train as Bobby perhaps. 

But Father soon punctured this dream. He 
called on Scoresby’s to tell them he did not think . 
the post good enough for his boy, saw the dry bald- 
headed man, and was told that they had already 
chosen the boy they wanted and it was not Fred. 
There had been over two hundred applicants. They 
were wholesale druggists. 

“No, we don’t handle the drugs,’ said the clerk 
superiorily. ‘ This is the counting-house.’ 

So Father came away and some one else had the 
job, and Fred saw out the Christmas term to the end. 

But he could not catch up Mathias again, and 
hardly tried. And even Dennis triumphed over 
him. 

Mathias sat for the Muldoon scholarship of one 
hundred pounds and won it. ‘This was to enable 
him to study two years more, either for a profession 
or a degree. He also won a text-book bursary of 
twenty-six pounds perannum. Certificates crowded 
in upon him. It was evident that when the prize 
night came Mathias would have all the honours of 
the school. 

This had not occurred to Fred’s mind. He was 
surprised and a little piqued when he saw the prize- 
list with the ever-repeated name of Mathias on it. 
Some boys laughed at him, for he ought to have been 
king that night—he had bossed the playground 
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nearly all the year. He had won, it is true, a fair 
crop of certificates for Physiography and Freehand 
and the Cambridge Local. But the Headmaster, 
who had had a private talk with each boy before the 
end of term, told him he had fallen off a good deal, 
and that he was sorry and hoped it did not mean a 
falling off in ambition. 

Curiously enough, even Dolly got a prize this year. 
For a Natural History prize had been instituted, 
and he became the happy possessor of Stainton in 
two volumes, beautifully bound. Hamilton, as 
was fit, got the Geography prize. Engine Smith 
got a prize for Mechanics. Bertie Parswell was 
awarded a prize for popularity. Dennis got the 
Essay prize. And Freddy received Bacon’s Essays 
as a prize for English. 

Fred, however, did not want his. A tear crept 
into his eye as he sat on the theatre stage with the 
others, waiting his turn to be called, and he re- 
membered the year before when he had been in the 
centre of the scene, winner of two prizes, com- 
plimented by Lady Loch Lomond and cheered to 
the echo by all the boys and all the people. He 
looked at Mrs. Councillor Bates, who this year was 
the lady giving the prizes away, heavy, truculent, 
plain-featured, and it comforted him a little to think 
that he did not covet a smile from her. She was the 
sort to laugh at and call names. The Reverend 
Sidebotham took the chair, or rather, rose from it, 
and made a magnificent speech, and somehow set 
the tone for the evening. 

The school was booming. As Under-London 
doubled, trebled its population so the significance 
of the school doubled, trebled. Some said Under- 
London was going down—he would not say it was 
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or that it was not. But it was growing broad and 
growing deep, and at the same time it was reaching 
high. Never had the Collegiate School had such a 
list of honours and successes as this year. Wherever 
the boys went in the wide world in after life, they 
would always look back to Under-London and to 
the school where they got their start. 

The Headmaster outdid all previous speeches, 
first in his compliments to the Chairman and then in 
his prophetic vision of his boys’ careers. The ladder _ 
of education was established in Under-London, 
and being established there, was established in 
England. Napoleon said that every private soldier 
carried a Field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 
And every boy in Under-London, be he the poorest 
and most down-trodden, the child of the mean street, 
of the veritable slum, had by virtue of the ladder of 
education the potentiality of the greatest success. 
He could not be President, as in America, but he 
could be Prime Minister, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Director of the Bank of England, Lord Mayor, 
Member of Parliament, Borough Councillor— 

He bowed to Mr. Councillor Bates. 

Uncle Fred, down in the audience, shifted un- 
easily in his seat. ‘ Say, he can’t be all these things 
at the same time ?’ he asked in an audible whisper. 
And his neighbours in their seats were irritated. 

Pela UO Gola be 

Uncle Fred turned about him and retorted— 

“Don’t shish me !’ 

‘ We have in this school at this time a perfect 
illustration of what I mean. One of the boys has 
obtained all the distinctions and passed all the 
examinations. He is leaving us now because he 
has exhausted all we have to give him. But he 
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goes equipped with scholarships and money grants 
which will take him to the University and equip 
him fully for even the highest rôle in our national 
life. And he came to us from the elementary 
school; he goes on to College. Many of you know 
his name; for his fame has already spread beyond 
the school. Mathias is our best pupil, facile princeps 
in all that he has had to do. He is of a poor family. 
They could not afford to pay the fees, but their child, 
being gifted, found a way to us. And we have done 
what we could with him. Or rather, I say it with 
awe, he has done what he could with us. He has 
used our poor machine and lifted himself up in the 
world. Who knows how far he will go? Mayhap 
we shall prove to have been all too unworthy to 
have been his teachers. He is first in the school, 
he was first in all England in the Muldoon Scholar- 
ship. He was first for the Harvey Bursary. In 
our own special school-leaving examination he gained 
one hundred per cent in five subjects. . 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I am going to impart to 
you a secret. I will tell you the nickname of this 
boy throughout the school. He is Hundred-per- 
cent Mathias. And that I say is a nickname of 
which to be proud. May he go through life with 
it and find it inscribed finally in the Book of Judg- 
ment—one hundred per cent. 

‘We stand in a reflected glory from him. But 
I would have you see in us, not a body of pedagogues, 
but a section of the great democratic ladder of 
education on which England, this new voting, think- 
ing, progressive England, has got to depend.’ 

This was the main part of the Headmaster’s 
speech. The journalists of the local press swallowed 
it greedily, and the large audience behind was swept 
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with self-congratulatory pleasure. All adopted the 
wonderful Mathias as a hero. Presently he was 
called to take his prizes, and received the applause 
that might be given to a victorious general. He 
stood abashed, unable to acknowledge it, for he had 
not bowed to fame before. How quiet and reserved 
he was! He stepped as quietly as a cat; his eyes 
seemed half-closed. He was, as it were, diffident, 
as if perhaps he was not intended to be the recipient 
of such praise. And as soon as he could, he gathered 
the spoils, the white-rolled parchments and red-cased 
certificates, and his school prize and the rest, and 
returned to his seat. 

And Fred was deceived like the rest and, when 
Mr. Simpson gave the signal, was ready to make a 
hero of this boy who had gone ahead of him, and he 
stood up and yelled his hurrahs with the rest of the 
boys. 

“Great Scott! Mathias was a marvel, wasn’t 
he! No wonder he’s first in the school.’ 

‘ I beat him though, once,’ thought Fred to him- 
self afterwards. ‘It was a trick, of course. But he 
didn’t see through it. Come to business, they say 
it’s full of tricks. You’ve got to have all your wits 
about you to win there. Perhaps he would not 
make a hundred per cent on a business job. But 
he won’t take a job for two years, perhaps three. 
By that time he’ll be three years behind, eh ?’ 

He was remembering his father’s dictum, ‘ The 
sooner you start the farther you go,’ and he did 
not, after all, grasp the meaning of the ladder of 
education. 


XX 
RECONCILIATION 


Unc Frepericx had now been a year in England, 
had spent all his money, got into debt, and was 
tuned very low. He had taken a part share in a 
business for importing American machinery, but 
it would take years to develop and make profit. 
His partners were very cautious, and he began to 
think them swindlers. Their reserve in speech, 
their way of openly deprecating the chances of 
success puzzled him. He was used to an open, 
boastful, extravagant way of doing business; boost- 
ing yourself, bragging, noising your enterprise on 
all hands. So he entertained little hope of his in- 
vestment. Not that he minded that very much. 
He was ready to risk and lose. But it was vexing 
to be completely without cash and see no means of 
filling his pockets again. He lived with his sister 
—-ate what she prepared, but he began to feel he 
was living on her, and what was worse, living on the 
money of her runaway husband. Still, he clung to 
Under-London whilst he had money, and it was 
only after he had changed his last hundred-dollar 
bill that his whole soul yearned once more for Uncle 
Sam’s country. 

Directly he wanted to go home he wanted to go 
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at once. But how should he get to California with 
so little money and without credit? However, after 
painful waiting, his bank notified him that his partner 
had been located, and it remitted him, not a thousand 
certainly, but five hundred dollars. He decided to 
return to America. But he felt crestfallen and al- 
most as much ashamed of himself as he had done so 
many years ago when he had committed his crime 
and had to be packed off from the Old Country. 

Still he did not at once go. To the surprise of ° 
his sister and the family he disappeared for a whole 
week, went to Brighton and apparently spent all his 
money. For when he returned to May Villas he 
had only a few shillings in his possession. 

Even his sister found fault with him. 

‘ How did you spend such a big sum of money, 
any way ?’ she asked. 

But Uncle Fred was radiant. ‘ Don’t ask me,’ 
he said. “I’ve had a success at last in the old 
country. I began to think that nothing I turned 
my hand to could come out right.’ 

‘Now, Maggie,’ he went on. ‘I'll raise the 
money and be gone.’ 

‘Soon going, boy,’ he cried to Fred. ‘I'll be 
ready for you out there soon’s you like to come.’ 

‘ Give the signal and I’ll be ready to take him at 
once,’ said he to his sister confidentially. 

And one morning he announced in an offhand 
way— 

‘Leaving from Euston this evening. Back to 
the old ranch. Come and see me off, Fred, my boy.’ 

That was on the twenty-first of December, and 
thus it was that Uncle Frederick spent Christmas 
on the ocean, but that festival at the Masters’ home 
was very different from what had been expected. 
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Fred, with a stout portmanteau, manfully accom- 
panied his uncle to Under-London station, into the 
suburban train, and then in a four-wheeler to the 
North-Western terminus. There was a half-hour to 
wait ere the train set forth, and in the subdued 
fogginess of the station uncle and nephew exchanged 
their last words. 

‘You'd like to come, boy, wouldn’t you ?’ said 
Uncle Fred. ‘ My, there’s a big life out there, 
none of this pokiness. That Under-London don’t 
never change. It'll be the same if I live to a 
hundred and come back then. Gosh! You’d have 
to live a long while to see a real change there. 
Say, you’d come if you had the chance ?’ 

micecome. Uncle Ured. 

The grown man looked at the child sentimentally. 
There was even a tear of joy in one of his eyes. 

‘Pd take you if I could. ’Struth I would. But 
at your age, sonny, nothing need stop you, not lack 
of the money. You could work your passage over. 
Easy as kiss my hand. Only not from Liverpool. 
Glasgow would be better. Still, I don’t know. A 
word to one of the officers and I might get you on 
this very boat, doing a kitchen job or helping the 
waiters.’ 

He looked into Fred’s eyes as if balancing the idea. 

‘Bit of a joke if you didn’t go home. Sent a 
wire instead— Sailing for America,” eh ?’ 

Fred started and went red. He had suddenly 
become alarmed. Was it possible Uncle Fred was 
thinking of taking him without a good-bye, without 
bringing his Sunday clothes and the prizes he had 
won at school, without a reconciliation with Dolly, 
without a last kiss for Madge! No, no, that was 
impossible. 
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Uncle understood and tapped him sociably on 
the shoulder and smiled. 

‘ All right, sonny,’ said he. ‘ You’re all right. 
You’re square, and perhaps that’s more than I am. 
Ever want to come, just write and say so. We'll 
be waitin’ for ye. Andnow.. .’ 

He settled back in his corner seat substantially 
and solidly. ‘Now, good-bye! No use waiting 
here any longer. Hurry back to Mother. . . 
And here, Fred, don’t forget your uncle. “Sgota . 
soft spot in his heart for you. Remember that.’ 

And he slipped a half-sovereign into the boy’s 
hand, and it was really good-bye. 

Fred’s hand closed over the coin and his eyes 
looked smiling gratitude. He gave his uncle one 
last real tight handshake full of assurance, and then 
departed, blushing. 

‘Fancy,’ thought Fred to himself. ‘A ten- 
shilling bit! What a lot one could buy with it. 
A ten-shilling bit, half a sovereign, how fine ! 
That’s good. That’ll be a splendid start for me.’ 

And he looked at it and rubbed it and gloated 
over it most of the way to May Villas and Under- 
London. No one had ever made him such a big 
present before. He did not exactly feel huge 
gratitude to Uncle Fred, but he felt the largeness 
of the gift. He might have felt more grateful had 
he realised how little money Uncle Fred had 
altogether when he gave him that half-sovereign. 
Nevertheless Fred, in thinking of it as he often did 
in after years, associated it with America and the 
big life of which Uncle Fred had spoken so often. 

The boy’s mind, however, was taken off the 
money and the parting by a remarkable surprise 
when he got home. He had hardly got indoors 
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and greeted his mother before there was a sustained 
triple knock at the front door. A familiar enough 
silhouette was outlined*in the glass panel, and on 
opening the door the visitor proved to be Father, 
and there was a cab waiting and a cabman hauling 
a trunk up the steps. 

Mrs. Masters, looking very pale in the light of 
the oil lamp in the hall, lifted both hands and cried 
in a dramatic whisper, ‘ You’ve come back !’ 

‘Yes ; it’s my home, isn’t it ?’ said Mr. Masters 
brusquely, and came right in. 

The father laboriously rubbed his boots on the 
rough mat at the door whilst Flossie and Fred and 
Mother stared at him as at a ghost. Mr. Masters 
suddenly laughed. He was evidently in a good 
humour. 

‘ Scapegrace brother gone, eh ?’ he queried. 

‘My brother’has gone,’ said Mrs. Masters. 
‘ But he’s no scapegrace.’ 

‘Well, I paid his passage home,’ said the 
husbands) <ient) him the: money on security, 
perfectly rotten security, American machinery ; 
letter of a bank in California, and the rest; expect 
I’ll never see it again. That’s the second time I’ve 
paid his passage out. So I call him scapegrace. 
No offence, I hope.’ 

‘And he went to you ?’ cried the wife, horror- 
struck, as it seemed. ‘ He actually went to you !’ 

‘Well, don’t take on about it. That’s not all. 
He’s just been for a week to Brighton with a 
barmaid from the “Sun,” if you want to know. 
I never said anything about it before, but that was 
what caused his ruin last time. He can’t keep off 


the women.’ 
‘Well,’ exclaimed Mrs. Masters. ‘So that’s 
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how he spent his money in Brighton. Now I 
begin to understand. Has he taken the barmaid 
with him to America ?’ 

‘He can for all I care,’ replied her husband 
sharply. 

‘No, said Fred, looking knowingly up at 
Mother. ‘I saw her serving in the bar this 
morning.’ 

‘ What do you know about it ?’ asked the father, 
turning red. , 

‘He knows no more than I do,’ cried Mrs. 
Masters shieldingly. 

‘Well,’ said her husband, regaining his self- 
possession, ‘the main thing’s I’ve come back home, 
which wasn’t exactly convenient whilst he was here 
usurping my place. In my opinion we’re well rid 
of him and his wild-cat schemes for kidnapping my 
boy and so on.’ 

Mr. Masters looked indulgently at Fred. 

Fred averted his gaze to his mother. 

The father then kissed Flossie and asked after 
Alice, who was brought in, and despite frowns and 
hard words a tacit general peace was made. 

Uncle Frederick had drawn off Flo Edwards, 
treated her, and had humiliated Henry Masters. 
The two men had evidently had a violent exchange 
of conversation. But Uncle Frederick had kept 
his temper so well as to be able to borrow money 
from his brother-in-law. And he had made sure 
that Henry Masters was too disgusted with Flo 
ever to make it up with her. That was Uncle’s 
one success in the Old Country. 

Henry Masters, for his part, had been quite 
glad to advance the passage-money to Fred Fisher, 
to get him out of the way. For he felt a great 
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revulsion from boarding-house life and a home- 
sickness at least for his children and the creature 
comforts of May Villas 

‘This has been a sort of game,’ he said to 
himself. ‘ But I won’t do it again. It’s not worth 
the candle. Pll settle down and be happy now— 
if only Maggie will cease nagging.’ 

As all went in to supper the father held Fred 
by the shoulder. Fred looked up at him. 

‘ Christmas, and then to find a job, eh? Make 
a start in life ?’ queried Father indulgently. 

And Fred nodded. 

He said not a word of Uncle Fred’s parting 
advice nor of the half-sovereign. He never said 
anything about this money, and he did not spend 
it for many a long day. It was a symbol of larger 
life. 

Father gave each of the children a penny that 
night—to buy sweets. So Fred had ten and a 
penny. It seemed an absurd amount, so he spent 
the penny with the rest and bought hard liquorice 
and sucked it that night in bed till all his dreams 
and speculations were called from him by sleep. 

Next day, the twenty-second, three from Christ- 
mas, began general preparations for happiness in 
the Masters’ home. Whatever Mrs. Masters had 
against her husband, she put it away for another 
time. Whatever he had against her, he buried it. 
One idea was dominant—peace and goodwill and 
the spirit of Christmas. There ensued as it 
happened what seemed the happiest Christmas they 
had known so far. And no one ever mentioned 
Uncle Frederick away on the sea. 


XXI 
IN TOSI HESWORLD 


In January Dolly entered the service of the Under- 
London Municipality, and sat in the rate-collector’s 
office from ten to five and received fifteen shillings 
a week. Mr. Brown had heard that there was a 
vacancy in the Rates Department, and as he was a 
Progressive, and the Council was Progressive, and 
a nod is as good as a look, he hastened to place 
Dolly in the empty niche. It was a chance not to 
be missed. ‘The Browns, it is true, had intended 
to send their boy to Cheshunt, to study for the 
ministry, but it was clear he had not had a call, 
and there was even some doubt as to whether he 
were ‘converted’ in the strictly technical sense. 
He was a believer, not sinful, not vicious or cynical, 
and yet not godly. He was indisposed to prayer. 
He disliked having upon occasion to take round 
the collection-plate at meetings. It was better to 
let him wait a little longer and develop. Early 
manhood would probably make a change in him 
as it did in so many men. He showed no signs 
of ceasing to be a boy, and he possessed a disarming 
innocence which was strong in its appeal. Mrs. 
Brown rejoiced that her boy would be able to come 
home in the middle of the day for dinner, and 
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Dolly reflected that he might have to go the rounds 
of the streets distributing tax-notices and perhaps 
collecting taxes. In that way he would be able 
to watch the walls for moths and the trees for larvae 
at the same time. 

Hamilton was also put into harness in the New 
Year. His parents had sentimentally wanted to 
train him to be a doctor, and the boy himself had 
most impracticably wished to go to sea. But 
neither of these careers was to be his. Mr. 
Hamilton took advice from Dr. Raith, the Head 
of the Under-London Technical College, who was 
eager for the boy to come and study for his ‘ first 
medical.’ ‘It will cost you eighty or a hundred 
a year for five or six years, but it would be a good 
investment for any capital you may have to spare,’ 
said Dr. Raith. 

This astonished Mr. Hamilton, humble civil 
servant as he was, with his two hundred a year. 
It had not occurred to him that the higher education 
which is every man’s right could cost so heavily. 

‘It’s the same for all the professions,’ said Dr. 
Raith. ‘ You have to make an initial outlay of 
some hundreds of pounds—unless of course you 
take the scholarship way and get your boy’s feet 
on the ladder of education. Even then it may cost 
a moderately large sum.’ 

‘ But that is only for exceptional boys.’ 

‘Quite so. And for an exceptional boy even 
the parents are prepared to make sacrifices.’ 

Mr. Hamilton was cast down in mind. His 
dream of a doctor son was gone. He told his 
wife ; she, too, was horrified at the expense and 
the delay. 

‘And after all that he may starve for lack of 
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patients, or be called upon to pay a large sum for 
a share in a practice.’ 

Mrs. Hamilton slept with the sad thought. 

‘It’s a shame,’ said she next day at breakfast. 
‘The world seems to be closed against people of 
our means.’ 

‘Yes, a great part of it is closed,’ rejoined her 
husband. 

However, the Hamiltons had, as they thought, 
good fortune. A friend of the father’s was in 
Ward Price’s, the great merchants of electro-plated 
goods. He promised to get Charley into the 
firm. Hamilton took his school report and a 
letter from Mr. Sidebotham, and presented himself 
at Ward Price’s and was taken on at once, though 
not on salary. For a month he was trained and 
instructed in everything that pertained to electro- 
plate—how it was made, wherein lay its value, 
what it cost to make, what it was sold for wholesale, 
what it fetched retail. German and Austrian ware 
of similar type was shown him. He was given all 
the standard talk on electro-plate and he took home 
with him for study the catalogues of the firm. In 
February he went out ‘on the road’ with an ex- 
perienced traveller and a big box of samples, and 
Charley learned how trade was done, when trade 
was good, and how to drum up trade, how to get 
retailers to give orders in the expectation of a general 
rise in prices, how to interest shopkeepers and the 
public in new shapes and styles. 

‘ Never miss a chance, if you find yourself in a 
likely crowd, of talking about what you have to 
sell,’ said the old traveller. ‘ When you are selling, 
always sow the seeds of future sales. Never think 
any place too small or too mean. ‘The electro- 
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plate men run on wedding presents and new houses, 
and people are marrying everywhere. Every one 
buys some time in his life a service of electro-plate.’ 
Bobby, as we have noted, was in Goodyear’s 
Stores and was some months ahead of his old 
school acquaintances. He even gave himself airs 
now, for he had a style about him which was not 
of the school. He wore striped socks, and sus- 
penders, and had a smart red-and-white tie, and a 
tie-pin. His face had taken on an engaging com- 
mercial expression from saying so often ‘ Your 
pleasure, Madam ?’ and being trained to be in- 
variably polite. He had also the shopman’s after- 
simper when the customer had gone, and the lines 
of it ran each way from the angles of his fun-loving 
lips. He and Hamilton met once or twice coming 
home by the 6.57, that surging Under-London 
train, and, getting seats together though there were 
then six aside in the carriage and six standing up 
by the time the train moved out, they chatted 
confidentially and solemnly for that fast racketing 
twenty-three minutes which brought them to Under- 
London. The knees of their elders pressed into 
them ; newspapers, hands, handbags, swayed down 
from above ; six tight hips could be no tighter in 
a line and six bodies in front of them could be no 
tighter, but discomfort was unnoticeable ; these 
boys were newcomers in the real world, and they 
exchanged impressions and boasted of its realities. 
Dennis, after leaving school, went a term to 
Skerry’s College and passed the Civil Service ex- 
amination for abstractor or assistant clerk, and he 
was appointed to the Board of Education in White- 
hall. He studied after that to better his position 
and was appointed to the Savings Bank Department 
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of the Post Office. At seventeen he commenced a 
life career on the ledgers at Blythe Road, keeping 
the petty accounts of the nation. He caught a 
‘ workmen’s ’ train every morning and carried always 
part of the world’s literature with him, and he studied 
still intensely. Even on the whole length of the 
twopenny tube, from the Bank to Shepherd’s Bush 
in the morning and back in the evening, he con- 
centrated on Carlyle and Mill and Bentham and 
Herbert Spencer, till the print would invert itself on 
the page. He wanted to write, had a passionate, 
determined ambition to write, and he slogged at our 
profession, not knowing that before you can write 
you must have a life experience of some kind to 
write about. 

Curiously enough, he made friends as a clerk 
with that Bill Brass whom he had loathed; for Bill 
had somehow been licked into shape and had got a 
situation in a branch of Parr’s Bank. Every one 
who knew him remarked how it had improved him; 
the fighter had gone into well-creased clothes, and 
they suited him. His athletic body fairly leapt out 
of them. He was no mere intellectual clothes-rack, 
as Dennis was, but athleticism ceased to be his life 
and became his hobby. For he did not cease to 
brag to his elders in the bank and unlink his cuffs 
to show his arms, roll up his sleeves and flex his 
biceps. In the train he put Dennis under the seat. 
He took pleasure in putting all the other office-boys 
under the seat, whenever he found any in partially 
empty carriages. When the train stopped he would 
get out and run along to other carriages in quest of 
other boys and start in their compartments noisy 
scuftles and excitements which greatly enraged sedate 
grown-ups with their papers and their thoughts. 
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Bertie Parswell went into a stockbroker’s office 
off Throgmorton Street; left by the 9.16 and 
came home by the 5:3, got a guinea a week 
and boasted the proud possession of forty pounds 
invested capital, a nest-egg gift from his father to 
encourage him to follow business and wisely specu- 
late. His employer proved to be a shrewd man and 
took pleasure in telling Bertie what to do. At the 
height of the Kaffir boom Bertie’s forty rose to over 
a hundred pounds. His salary rose too, and so did 
his style in clothes. He would have been a wonder- 
ful dandy but for the eruption of spots on his face. 
Both he and Fred entered a bad period of pimples. 
They broke out above the line of the weekly shave, 
of the twice-weekly shave of next year. They 
spoiled the purity of their white brows, they ranged 
volcanically with red craters about the temples. 
Above all, they outbroke on the tip of the nose and 
came to yellow-heads and broke and went down, 
almost down, only to be followed by new ones, 
growing ones. Madge, on the contrary, retained 
her schoolgirl complexion of blown rose. Her face 
lines were never marred by a spot, and the clear 
dewy happiness of her eyes set off the untarnished 
clearness of her cheeks. She teased Bertie about 
his pimples and would have teased Fred, but, re- 
garding him, she took comfort in the thought that 
the pimples would go. At his age, pimples were 
natural. 

Bertie Parswell did not encounter Bill Brass or 
the noisy crowd of boys of his own age, but found 
himself travelling with young men older than him- 
self. He set himself to imitate their style and 
learned to behave like a city man. The only break 
in his conventional deportment was when a young 
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lady of his acquaintance got into his carriage, or he 
into hers, and then, vis-d-vis, Bertie was himself 
entirely. For he knew how to chatter to Under- 
London girls and loved doing so. He beguiled 
Fred also to talk with the girl-clerks and girl- 
students and young typists of the trains, though 
he remained constant in his extra attachment to 
Madge. 

Fred did well. That attempt to get into the 
wholesale druggists’ counting - house would have 
been a false step had he succeeded, had Scoresby & 
Co. thought him the best of the two hundred appli- 
cants for the post. He entered an Insurance Office. 
His certificates, his school record and good character, 
together with his looks, won him the position, well 
paid and comfortable as clerkships go, and with 
good prospects. For his first three years he was 
allowed to wear a bowler. After that, he would be 
obliged to wear a silk hat and morning dress. He 
worked in a magnificent structure on Holborn, where 
the walls of the best rooms and the great hall were 
inlaid with marble and all the floors were parqueted. 
He was treated with an exaggerated esteem from 
the moment he entered. That was the style of the 
house. His desk-companions talked of Eton and 
Harrow and the ’Varsity sports, and though several 
of them came from Under-London they had a polite 
drawl, the slightest, it is true, a mere deferential 
softening of the voice, and a casting out of slang. 
One clerk even endeavoured to pronounce all the 
letters in each word, and talked of opin-i-ons and 
singing. They took a lively interest in the doings 
of Society, especially with reference to substantial 
clients of the firm, and talked knowingly of Sir Peter 
and Lady Mary, and Earl This and the Honourable 
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That, which caused Fred to keep very quiet and not 
endeavour for his part to show off. 

He brought home bright impressions of all the 
men in the office, mimicking them in a way that 
would have astonished the clerks could they have 
seen him. But he greatly impressed Mr. and Mrs. 
Masters with the fineness and grandeur of the place 
and all connected with it. Mr. Masters rubbed his 
hands with delight. Fred had got a life-job—and 
something worth while. What a fool he would 
have been had he gone to his uncle’s ranch and 
missed all this. 

‘ A job like yours compared with a job on your 
uncle’s farm is the difference between solid pave- 
ment under your feet and the mud of a country 
lane. You’ve got your feet on a rock, Fred, and 
we ought all to be thankful.’ 

Fred being the youngest of the clerks stayed half 
an hour later till the Post Office vans called for the 
mail. ‘There was too much of it to be put into 
letter-boxes or carried in baskets to the post office. 
It was put up in sacks and sealed and handed to 
the postman at about 5.40. The bags, or one of 
them at least, was kept unsealed to the last moment 
in case of stray letters from other parts of the office, 
and Fred, lighted taper in hand, did the last act of 
the day when he affixed the seal to the last mail- 
bag and sealed it with the Insurance Company’s 
flamboyant seal. ‘The last twenty minutes of the 
day he was therefore specially trusted, and he was 
alone in the large room and he had little to do. 

At that time he regarded his face in the mirror, 
rearranged his tie, parted his hair to best advantage, 
smiled, frowned, thought. He wished his face were 
more striking, not so commonplace, not so pimpled. 
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He believed it was improving, however. His photo- 
graph, carefully posed by Baker, of Under-London 
High Street, certainly flattered him, and he was not 
ashamed to show it to his friends. He had rather 
give it than show his face. If only he could look 
like that interesting photo always ! 

Once the post had gone he scrambled on to the 
top of a bus, sought the front seat beside the driver, 
watched the horses, paid his penny fare, delighted 
in traffic-jams, and yet feverishly expected to catch 
the 6.3 fast train home. On that train he met 
new friends of his own age, who jested and matched 
puns with him to his heart’s delight. 

On this train he would sometimes meet Engine . 
Smith, with a handbag of text-books, coming home 
from the City of London Engineering College, or 
he would meet Hamilton with mind gorged by 
electro-plate. Occasionally he met Bobby. Going 
up in the morning he saw Bertie Parswell and the 
more leisured clerks, but this extra half-hour at the 
ofhce brought him among the main stream of office- 
boys homeward bound. 

“Come out of De Wet,’ they called to one 
another. 

‘Come up farver ; there’s a corner.’ 

“There's a nice tart in the end carriage.’ 

‘ Garn, call her nice; she’s as old as Methuselah. 
Washed up after the flood, she was.’ 

‘ All right, stay by yourself.’ 

‘ I say, what price the Spurs Saturday? good old 
Spurs, knocked out Southampton at the Dell too.’ 

‘ What price Millwall ?’ 

T Notinat: 

‘If they don’t win the Southern League they’ll 
win the Cup.’ 
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‘ Cheeso, Bill, don’t spoil my collar. No, shut 
Upa pive yer best? 

eae boys, let’s pull the alarm-signal. What 
say?’ 

One night in March, when Fred was well estab- 
lished, he wrote a letter to his uncle. His father, 
with some secret sense of triumph and a little malice, 
bade him do it, praise up his job, tell his wonderful 
prospects and of the silk hat and morning dress 
which the Company would ask him to wear by and 
by. As a matter of fact Henry Masters was still 
sore with Fred Fisher for his interference in his 
family affairs. That Uncle Frederick had paid off 
the debt for the passage-money by the first mail 
after he got home to California had not made 
the father feel better. But he did think himself 
superior to Uncle Frederick, and hoped to make 
the latter feel it too. 

What Uncle Fred thought of that letter when he 
read it Fred never knew. It was a wounding letter, 
though the boy intended no harm. He waited long 
for a reply, and when it came, scrawled in Uncle’s 
terrible handwriting, Fred read it, re-read it, handed 
it to his mother, handed it to his father. But his 
parents said not a word in comment. 


‘Dear NepHew’ (it ran)—‘ Your uncle was sure glad 
to have a letter from you, with its welcome news of home. 
Often out here I think of you all and of the happy year I 
spent with you. It is often lonesome here, to be far from 
one’s blood-relations. Jolly fellows out here, but I do 
terribly miss the old country sometimes and the kind face 
of your Mother, my dear Sister. Well, well, I am not 
going to mix tears with this ink. But I am real glad to hear 
that you have got a good well-paid job; that’s fine. Can 
you save any money? Save some, and do something with 
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it. Get something better by and by, that’s the idea. Silk 
hat won’t do you no good. Thats the sign you belong to 
the Company, their brand mark. Insurance Companies are 
rich, though I don’t hold much with insurance. I never 
insure my bit of property. If it burns down Pd take it as 
a visitation from God and build it again, or go somewhere 
else and start something new. I ain’t too old at my age to 
start something new, and I hope, Fred, you won’t never be. 

‘Say, that there air-gun I give you and the shootin’ 
practice we had in the back-yard weren’t much preparation 
for an Insurance Office. Say, Fred, don’t forget the manly 
side of life. Get something out of it, boy. It ain’t what 
you get makes you happy, it’s what you can do. If you can 
ride a horse you got a bigger life than the man who can’t ; 
if you can swim you got an extra bit of life. Same if you 
can row a boat—makes a difference, makes you sort 0’ 
bigger. You can hold more of the real stuff—happiness, 
Fred. If you can shoot, that’s something. Don’t forget 
that you can shoot. Go shootin’, boy. “There’s things to 
shoot, even in England, ’Scuse me givin’ you all this advice. 
There’s another thing about being a real live man with 
innards, have your girl and don’t let her have you! ‘There, 
perhaps that’s enough. Broaden out, boy, make a fortune 
if you can. Always ready for you out here—come for a 
month, come for your life. Solong! Love to Flossie and 
plenty of kisses for little Alice, and every good wish to 
Mother and Father.—A ffectionately, 

< UNCLE FREDERICK.” 


Fred was not an alert, restless, thinking boy, so he 
did not revolve these cogent remarks in his mind; 
he did not quite grasp that about riding a horse. 
How could he get a horse to ride between Holborn 
and Under-London ? What haunted his mind most 
was ‘ Have your girl.’ That struck him as a manl 
thought. Madge and other girls; the thought of 
other girls bulked ever larger in a narrowing mind. 

Half the indulgent chaff from one lad to another 
was about girls. Fred began to hear many novel 
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things, and met some knowing young men. Photo- 
Bits was all the rage for a while. The feminine 
form became a disturbing hieroglyphic. One Satur- 
day afternoon after reconciliation with Dolly he 
made an appointment to go with him to Bethnal 
Green Museum to improve his mind. And they 
dutifully examined the collection of boots and shoes, 
and more than dutifully gloated over the great 
Doubleday collection of butterflies and moths, saw 
all those cases of tiger-moth variants obtained by 
changing the diet of the common woolly-bear larva, 
saw also Doubledayana and Doubledayata, those two 
new species discovered by Doubleday and named 
after himself. ‘Great Scott! Td like to discover 
a new species,’ cried Dolly. 

‘ What would you call it, Dollybrownitia ? ’ asked 
Fred mirthfully. 

But perhaps after all the most vital point of 
interest in the museum was not the Doubleday 
collection, or the boots and shoes, but a great statue 
of Venus which constantly caught their attention. 
They grinned at the full hips and comely waist, and 
went round and round it like moths. ‘They did not 
appreciate the art of it; they knew almost nothing 
about it as sex; they did not understand, but they 
were held by it, haunted by it; Dolly as much as 
Fred. And with funny little laughs of mixed-up 
shame and cynicism they went from it. 

On Sundays Fred ceased going to church and 
went for walks instead, and discussed the Hotspur 
Football Club and discussed sex ; things seen, things 
imagined, things experienced. Sometimes he went 
with Dolly, who also had rebelled against chapel; 
sometimes with Bobby. As young men they were 
learning astonishing and novel things about sex. 
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Bertie Parswell in the stockbroker’s office learned 
more than most of the others, and had indeed a 
stronger appetite and a more merciless growing lust. 
If giving knowledge about sex matters 1s dangerous, 
he was a dangerous young fellow. He was rapidly 
being initiated into the vast loose sex-life of the 
London streets, and communicated to Fred and 
others the means of a new adventure. ‘This was in 
‘ picking up ’ girls on London streets in the evening. 
You can pick an acquaintance with all manner of 
wandering, idling shop-girls, sewing-hands, servant- 
girls, factory-girls—they are glad of a walk with 
a boy. ‘They are alla little freer in manners than 
the girls of Under-London at home. Some are un- 
spoiled, some are slightly damaged, some know a 
great deal, some know nothing, some are timid, 
some prove to be abandoned and cynical. With 
some, an arm can go round the waist as you walk; 
with some, there’s a parting kiss in store for you ina 
dark corner. Others will sit with you on a bench 
or on your knees on a Park seat. Some may be 
embraced tightly and squeezed against a wall some- 
where in the dark, lip to lip and knee to knee; others 
will roll with their boys in Hyde Park on the grass 
in qualified innocence, shocking the elderly and the 
foreign. It proved fascinating to Fred, and though 
he remained steadfast in his respectable love for 
Madge, yet he was taken by Bertie Parswell and had 
a series of adventures with picked-up girls. 

It was a chapter of life. It ended with a shock, 
and when it was ended it was not really ended. He 
and Bertie had taken on with a couple of strange 
girls, employed in an Oxford Street milliner’s, young, 
supple, and very lively. It was August, when the 
dusk is early in Hyde Park, and Fred’s girl led him 
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away to a quiet green seat, flirting with him and 
jollying him all the way, and indeed leading him on 
by the daring things shé said. They sat together on 
the seat, and she sat between his knees and put an 
arm round his neck and kissed him, and kicked 
about with her legs till his head was in a whirl. 
And then suddenly in the dark, she frightened Fred, 
horror-struck him by an act more impudent than the 
rest. He was learning all there was to know, all he 
wanted to know. And yet he would not know it. 
He started up and shook her to her feet, and sobered 
her entirely—to an utterly polite good-bye. 

What happened to Bertie Parswell with the other 
girl Fred did not know. There was no believing 
Bertie when he was telling stories of girls. He 
maliciously painted the lily and added another 
perfume to the rose. But he no doubt said the 
truth when he said the girl was ‘hot.’ The boys’ 
favourite expression for naughty girls was ‘ hot.’ 
As an absurd song in the then popular ‘ Toreador ’ 


put it— 
‘There were otters in the water, 
But she was “otter still. 


Fred, however, with Madge, and Dolly as it 
happened with Flossie, for he pursued his attentions, 
were entirely nice and modest and innocent. They 
showed their best sides, and one would never think 
that each had a difficult sex-experience behind his 
courtship. Both boys used their girls as the sacred 
receptacles of all their better thoughts on life, all 
their real- hopes and warm reflections. Mutual 
confidences, indeed, made up their intercourse. 

Another new pleasure which came into the boys’ 
lives was the pleasure of the ‘sing-song.’ They 
loved to get together in the evenings and sing the 
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sentimental songs of the time, drag at them and 
croon them—‘ Oh To-mmie, you are my soldier 
boy,’ and ‘Good-bye, little girl, good-bye,’ were 
especial favourites. A group of office-boys would 
cease their horse-play as by magic when one of them 
struck up ‘ Blue Bell,’ and in a thought all would be 
singing together as best they could. The soloist 
who knew the greatest number of songs was a hero, 
and the others would crowd round him as he sang 
off the patter of ‘ Father’s got ’em comin’ on again,’ 
or ‘ You ’ave to ’ave ’em, oh, whether you want ’em 
or not.’ Even Bill Brass realised that a singer was 
a superior hero to a mere fighter and forbore to 
pommel one who was singing—thus in a way, as 
in history, soldier gave way to minstrel. 

‘What an uninteresting age!’ their seniors 
remarked. ‘ They ought to be buried now and dug 
up when they’re nineteen.’ They inspired nearly 
every one except themselves with disgust. But they 
talked to one another, they read their daily paper, 
generally the Morning Leader, where they devoured 
‘Sub Rosa’ and read the detailed news of football 
and cricket there set out so fully. The boys grew. 
They began to talk of politics as well as of sport. 
They gradually assimilated the elementary interests 
of the grown-up world, though there were really 
three worlds—U nder-London, the train, and London, 
with differing thoughts and feelings. Of the three, 
Under- London was the controller, the base, the 
home. Its streets even became possessed of a per- 
sonality, each of its own, clothed with childhood’s 
adventures and associations. Its gloomy purple- 
tawny and black railway-arches and its yellow-brick 
rows of houses were perhaps growing more con- 
genial. They did not any longer evoke the mis- 


chievous and destructive spirit. It was not amusing 
now to ‘ knock down Ginger’ or throw stones and 
run away, or call names after the ‘old men,’ or 
scrump apples. The idea of a ‘ home from home,’ 
a hut in O’Flaherty’s yard, tickled the minds of 
Fred and Dolly and Bobby as something almost 
incredible. Even the old schoolmasters, whom 
they had nicknamed and baited, they regarded 
with solemn respect. 

In their pockets they were proud possessors of 
‘chink,’ of ‘ ooftish,’ of ‘the ready,’ of ‘brass.’ In 
their collar-boxes they had many collars, and in their 
tie-boxes ties of many colours and styles. For five 
years Fred wore every varying pattern of white silk 
embroidered tie, because, as he thought, it suited 
him. 

Office life closed in their horizons, and the way 
to the office and the way back was the main highway 
of their lives. If you saw them off it, it was walking 
with their girls, or perchance lined up with a mighty 
crowd at White Hart Lane, where old mendicants 
cried to them as they came, ‘ Have you got your 
colours, boys, have you got your colours ?’ 

There, watching the twenty-two muddied men 
striving with a ball, they got their nearest to happi- 
ness, crying ‘ Good old Spurs ! Good old Spurs !’ 
singing it, crooning it, in a mighty multitude where 
some men rang bells and others wound clappers and 
rattles in their excitement, and some bawled ever and 
anon, ‘ Come on, my bonny boys !’ and others asked 
as with a stentor’s voice, ‘ Are we downhearted?’ 
and thousands yelled with one voice that they were 
not. 
Happy days, when the Spurs won—‘ Good old 
Spurs |} Good old Spurs!’ But oh, when they 
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lost, how depressing, how saddening, as if all who 
looked on had lost too. 

This is the tale of the many ; there remains a 
word to be said of the one apart, the hero, who 
certainly took no girl out at this time, sang no vulgar 
songs, watched no Spurs ; the incomparable hundred- 
per-cent Mathias. He, like Engine Smith, is at 
College, sits daily in that wing of Somerset House 
then devoted to learning. His father, being an ex- 
tremist, disapproves of the Universities, and wishes 
his son to enter a profession. So young Mathias 
studies for the Admiralty entrance examination. In 
that he would most surely have succeeded but for 
one fatal weakness, and that was his poor knowledge 
of the Latin tongue. It had been weakly imparted 
in Under-London, and to undo what he had learned 
wrongly proved too much. He took advice at the 
end of two years and decided to sit for an interim 
post, and then go on'‘studying steadily for something 
better. It seems he was not able to use the ladder of 
education, or its rungs were faulty somewhere. Of 
course he passed the London County Council clerk- 
ship examination. Hecould have done so on leaving 
school. He went into Embankment Buildings and 
was a clerk, and read much and had good prospects 
till the rage for municipal economy settled upon the 
policies of the Council and drove their unprotected 
employees to harder work and stinted pay. 


WORDS WRITTEN AFTER 


Tue boy who was meant to be an explorer—became 
a commercial traveller. The boy who was by 
instinct a soldier—fought his way ina bank. The 
boy who was meant to be an engineer and span 
mighty rivers with mighty bridges—to-day sells 
machinery and spare parts. One boy had the pluck 
to take great risks, to be a Livingstone—he is a clerk 
inan insurance office. Another boy was meant to 
be a great naturalist and collector—he collects the 
rates. And the hero, the hundred-per-cent boy, sits 
in Embankment Buildings. There is a tide which 
leads to fortune, but he sits watching on the Embank- 
ment, and never a ship comes in or sails beyond 
those horizon-bridges to take him to the world. 

Happiest is that nation which has least history, 
but the dictum does not apply to men in a great city. 
They pursue the noiseless tenor of their way, but 
are not too content to have it noiseless. They would 
like to make some stir, most of them, somehow. 
And for this generation, as it happens, destiny 
secretly has provided. The Great War came and 
made use of them all, and gave them each that 
history which nations would fain do without. 

For they were all in their twenties in 1914, in 
the prime of their young manhood, and they all 
were called. Fred Masters volunteered out of that 
marble palace of insurance, and gave an eye at Neuve 
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Chapelle. Bill Brass became a sergeant-instructor, 
and swore the conscripts into shape. Dolly was a 
brand-new officer in the third year of the war, and 
led his platoon unscathed till the end. Bobby was 
a popular hero of the Under-London Rifles. Dennis 
was a conscientious objector, and picked oakum in 
Dartmoor. His young wife went into domestic 
service to support herself and child. Mathias was 
‘combed out’ of the service of the L.C.C., rapidly 
trained, and killed. Engine Smith served in the 
Engineers, and was happier there than he had been 
in daily life. For the war found him a starved, over- 
worked apprentice to an engineering firm, and the 
war was a way of escape. When the war was over 
he saw so much old junk being sold that he conceived 
the idea of selling machinery for a living instead of 
pursuing practical engineering. 

Fred, too, had married Madge, Dolly had 
married Flossie. Mr. Masters, after two or three 
more quarrels with his wife, settled down to a fat 
and easygoing age. Bertie Parswell proved to have 
a weak heart and took charge of a munition factory, 
indeed started two new businesses in the war and 
made a pile of money, part of which he retained into 
the era of peace. Despite his many love affairs he 
is still a bachelor. 

Dennis, upon his release from prison, found him- 
self able to write, and contributed upon occasion to 
the Free Press, that press whose freedom partly con- 
sists in obtaining its contributions free. Dennis’s 
unhappiness provided an increased happiness when 
he got back to freedom, and he had the pluck to give 
up the Civil Service and start life afresh, reading 
proofs and editing manuscripts in a Radical pub- 
lisher’s office. 
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Fred is childless with Madge, but Dolly has 
begotten another Dolly. There are some changes 
in Under-London ; electric trains, motor buses, 
cleaner streets. The birth-rate is steady ; the 
population makes increase. St. Mary’s looks smaller 
than of yore, hemmed in as it is with white stones. 
For Under-London’s dead are heaped about it. 
But children run noisily along the asphalt paths 
which now cross the old churchyard. ‘The old bells 
peal out to the old trees, and an ancient bequest, 
perhaps that of Sir John Chales himself, provides 
that bell-ringers shall ring the bells each night at 
curfew-time ; and so at eight o’clock, in the midst of 
the great wilderness of brick and mortar, on the 
highest ground of Under-London, welling forth 
from a Norman tower, what a joyous and irrelevant 
clamour, among the graves and under the stars ! 

Many will ask why this chronicle has been made. 
What does it matter what happens on Under-London 
High Street and in May Villas? The twenty-five 
square miles of Under-London territory are not to 
be compared with the one-mile radius from Hyde 
Park Corner. ‘ Beyond Hyde Park,’ as said Sir 
Fopling Flutter, ‘ all is desert.’ 

Well, I have thought it worth while, because 
Dolly has begotten Dolly and Dennis has begotten 
Dennis, and Under-London is begetting Under- 
` London all the while. And if Under-London knows 
little of itself the upper world knows less. 


THE END 
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